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DEDICATION. 

TO SCHOOLMASTEKS. SCHOOLMISTRESSES 
AND ALL TEACHERS OF CHILDREN. 



' The child is fiither of the man.'^Word8toorth, 



Honourable and important as the 
office of an instructor at all times is, 
when honestly discharged ; — ^it is never 
more so than when drawing the out- 
lines of intellect in early childhood : — 
teaching little children to read their 
native language ; which, when con- 
ducted with judgment, includes just 
thinking and accurate reasoning. 

I take the liberty of presenting for 
your consideration, and if you think 
it deserving, for your protection and 
service, my little book of childish 
tales ; with some hopes of its proving 
advantageous in these your first labours 
of tuition :— often, I fear, feebly ac- 
knowledged and inadequately remu- 
nerated. 

An exquisite delight and a high 
reward, however, await the effective 
instructor ; in the innocence, the pro- 
gress and even in the gratitude of 
these hopeful little ones ; the unspoiled 
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men and women of the future gene- 
ration. Every gift, under right appli- 
ances, produces two-fold pleasure; first 
and chief to the giver, secondly to the 
receiver. 

To produce in children, habits of 
observation ; to excite in them a spirit 
of enquiry and a thirst for knowledge ; — 
to satisfy these feelings ; teaching at 
the same time, a love of obedience, 
industry, order, truth and goodness ; 
are labours and pleasures peculiarly 
devolving upon the first instructors 

OF CHILDHOOD. 

Yoimg parents and teachers, be- 
sides what they may discover of utility 
or instruction in the introductory hints, 
may pick up a useful idea for their 
own conduct, here and there, among 
the TALES themselves, in some of 
which, I had not alone in view the 
pleasure and benefit of the juveniles. 

Wishing you every possible success 
in your arduous and beneficent labours, 

I am. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

Joseph Hine. 



HINTS TO 

INTRODUCTION. 

The ixLherent beauty of knowledge and the ardent love of 
InfoimatLon, planted by Froyidence in the youthful mind, are 
often ins\ifficient to conquer an indifference and a disgust to 
books and reading, which have been acquired by slow, dull, 
and painful methods of learning to read ; from ill adapted 
books : — reading ; the fbrst, most dij£cult, and most important 
chapter in the book education of children. I have no doubt 
but the intellectual and moral characters of a man, and con- 
sequently his success in life, are determined by the manner in 
which he was taught to read. 

There are, in society, three pretty general complaints. — 
Teachers complain of a want of books adapted to this first 
chapter: — ^Parents complain, that their children "never take 
up a book :" — and children complain, that they have no book 
to take up, which they can read and understand ! This last 
complaint is the most serious of all ; because the most true ; 
and because it is the ground of the other two ; as well as of 
all the evils of our systems of instruction. A child of three 
or four or five years of age, is as disposed, on proper occasions, 
to take up a book to read, as he is on others, to take up a toy 
to play. Why does he not then ? Simply, because he can find 
no suitable book to take up. He has toys that please, food 
that he relishes, companions that he loves ; and he has a taste 
and play in his mind, as well as in his body, which his nature 
impels him to indulge, and which, under favorable circum- 
stances, he would indulge. GMLdren, in order to profit Jfrom 
a book, must have on6 fliat will keep them reading, what is 
easy and amusing ; they will need no driving to a book of this 
description. 

Almost all books, for little children, are too short. The little 
tales in "Mavor's Spelling Book" and "Mrs. Barbauld's Les- 
sons," are, some of them, well adapted and delightful ; but 
others of them contain false principles, and are, in the aggregate, 
nothing adequate to satisfy the inquisitive and voracious appe- 
tites of children. They are too short, too few, too soon read 
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through ; and too dull, many of them, to be voluntarily re- 
perused. Those that are good, are barely sufficient to give the 
nungry and thirsty minds of little scholars, a taste only, but do 
not satisfy them. They are too much like Dr. Slop's wig ; 
which, wnen set on fire, " was burnt out before it was well 
kindled." * * Mrs. Trimmer's Spelling Book' ' contains a few plea- 
sant morsels, in this way: " Dr. Watts's little Moral and Divine 
Songs " are praiseworthy, in this way also ; but the whole of 
these united, are yet but morsels, and totally insufficient to 
satisfy the wants of a child in the first stage of reading and 
enquiry. 

My mability to procure a book suitable to the above purpose, 
in my long occupation as a Teacher, induced me to endeavour 
to supply the want complained of; for which purpose I have 
written the One Hundred O&ioinal Tales. These Tales, as 
the reader will see, form a volume of three hundred pages. 
The stories are all such as can be comprehended by the gene- 
rality of children, of three or four years and upwards ; either 
when read by the children themselves, or when properly read 
to them, by a parent or a teacher. I lay some stress on the 
word properly. Drawling, indifference, and insipidity of man- 
ner, only send children to sleep; earnestness, energy, and vi- 
vacity, keep them awake, fix their attention, and produce 
lasting effects. In either case, it is presumed, that not only 
every tale, but every line wiU be understood by, and give 
pleasure to, the young scholar. Pleasure being the test of 
all useful instruction. 

It is a very nice and intricate point, to conduct a narrative 
for children. The reason that books and teachers produce so 
little effect upon them is, for want of a clear and simple style ' 
in their language: we must sacrifice fine writing upon the 
altar of utility. Kapid narration is imfit for children and weak 
people ; slow, circumstantial, plain and quiet narrations only, 
are adapted to them. Plain speaking is necessary for children, 
and the best for all instruction. Big words and little ideas are 
like little boys upon high stilts. Much must not be told in a 
small compass, in few words, nor in a short time. This is a 
pervading fault in tuition. Neither can young scholars make 
anything of perplexed, involved narratives : right onward in 
plain speech suits them best. A professor of any art or science 
sees all the bearings and connexions of an idea, and concludes 
that a child can see them likewise, and admit them all at 
once. Masters are so grave and so formal, and so wise, that 
they cannot afford to become childish and intelligible. Not the 
least of the difficulties of a teacher of children is, that he must, 
at the same moment, be a philosopher and a child. Teachers, 
never forget that you were once children. Insinuate ratiier 
than predominate. The love of a child is soon gained and 
easUy retained. 

To acquire this new and important power, the art of reading, 

it is of great moment that the minds of children shoxdd be 

'u a state of ease and cheerfulness ; without pain and 
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'witkont fear. Fear is a great obstacle to advancement in 
learning anything: no one, weak or strong, can effect any- 
thing considerable under the influence of fear. A skilful mas- 
ter will sink his consequence, gravity, and power, under an 
aspect of ease and cheerfulness. 

JJByery practical schoolmaster complains, that he cannot pro- 
cure a suitable first book for little children ; to read after the 
alphabet has been learned. There are many under this name, 
but of unfit nature. A child ought to be amused, but not through 
the medium of vice, folly, and unhealthy excitement. A child, it 
is true, is a perfect philosopher in this, — everything is a wonder 
and of importance to him : he regards ev^ object as deserving 
his attentive observation : all is new to him ! He can extract a 
moral and amusement out of a leaf, a tree, a mouse-trap, or a 
steam-engine ! Some of the big philosophers may be inclined 
to dispute, in here and there a tale, the quality of my wit, the 
extent of my knowledge, the depth of my learning, or the ac- 
curacy and universality of my science ; but, I give them this 
caution, that, in all such cases, I shall appeal from the deci- 
sions of the big philosophers, to the little ones : and abide by 
their judgment. 

All my experience leads me to conclude, that a volimie, 
such as I here present, was not only much wanted, but that it 
would meet an extensive circulation. The first book, should be 
such a book as would give a child a love for reading, and be 
able to satisi^^ that love, when created. The object of my book 
is to effect this two-fold object ; to inspire a love of reading, 
and to produce a reading Tidbit in little scholars, of very tender 
age and in those of slender acquirements, of all ages. 

Experience has convinced me, that children want a first 
book, which contains a vast number of detached stories; not a 
connected narrative, like "Robinson Crusoe" nor "Sandford and 
Merton." These two very admirable books, are too advanced, 
too literate, for my purpose : they are for children who can 
read well; mine is to learn from ; such tales as they can easily 
understand; with which they can sympathize, and which, 
they would eagerly peruse, or try to peruse^ after having heard 
them read or talked abouty and their curiosity towards them 
excited thereby. Stories which would contain most of the use- 
ful monosyllables, and many longer words of the English lan- 
guage ; yet each and aU representing simple arrangements of 
ideas and actions and connexions : — ^a book which would teach 
them to read, sp^, and think ; and create that necessary love 
of books and reading, the want of which is so mucn and 
so justiy complained of. 

I have a wish, however, to produce a wider and deeper 
effect, than an earlier and shorter method of teaching children 
to read and spell, and the earlier expansion and cultivation of 
their imaginative and reasoning powers : — an exercise of their 
feeling, flections, and sympathies : — a more humane treatment 
oi the inferior animals, as well as a better appreciation of their 
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capabilities ; and a more tolerant hmnanity towards all classes 
of society, and towards all the nations of the earth. 

I have avoided, in my Tales, as much as I could, all high 
flown language, all "hard words" and darkly elliptical ex- 
pressions, and obscure technicalities ; all inversions and 
rounded periods. A plentiful variety has been one aim, a 
principal aim, in the composition of tiiese stories ; by which 
means, the tastes of all may be met ; not only as far as diver- 
sity is in question, but satisfied as far as sufficiency is de- 
manded. And after all, the best instructor that a learner can 
have, is a book which he can understand, and by which he 
will be interested. 

ChUdren's minds, like their bodies, may be stunted and 
starved, by an unvaried diet, or a scanty supply. My prime 
intention, in these tales, I cannot too often repeat, was, to be 
copious, various, and childish : upon these grounds I build my 
claim to utility, in that delicate but important business, the 
training of children in their book leammg. It may be said, 
that, in my book, I have heavily taxed Sa.e powers of little 
readers, as well as those of their Mends, the brute creation : 
my excuse, or rather my reason is, I have a high opinion of 
the capabilities of each. And the critics know very well that, 
as we lose or weaken one faculty, we acquire or strengthen 
another ; they will see, that I have strictly prohibited all talk 
in my poor brutes ; but, as a compensation, I have permitted 
them to feel, think, and act, as much as they please ; and I am 
of opinion, from all I see and hear, that they are satisfied and 
improved by the new arrangement. I have not the honor of 
possessing such dogs, horses, lions and eagles as .^Ssop and 
Phaedrus : theirs were all Grecians and Romans, and could 
speak Greek and Latin very fluently. Mine cannot; but they 
atone for their silence and want of learning, by extra thinking, 
natural reflections, and useful actions. 

After the most impartial consideration which I have been 
able to bestow upon tne subject, I consider that fables, as they 
are usually written, are imfit for children. Talking animals 
do not exactly please their innocent and truth-loving minds. 
A chUd does not put a full faith in what he does not believe to 
be true. And I hisive a hundred times heard children question, 
when they have been engaged in the perusal of fables ; •* Sir, 
is this true ? Did birds, beasts, and fishes ever talk }'* It is a 
dangerous thing, in the estimation of a child, to destroy the 
infaUibility of a book. Let us reflect upon this. In fact, I am 
of opinion that, the tales which I have given, are equally at- 
tractive, equally amusing and more instructive, than if I had 
permitted my dogs, horses, owls and cats, sharks and tigers, 
to speak all the languages in the known world. Children, I 
think, may be interested and instructed, in a more profitable 
manner, than by ghosts, fairies, enchantments, and talking 
anims^s ; — by the beneficial, the probable, the natural, and the 
true. There is no subject that requires more grave consi- 
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deration, nor in which blunders produce more fatal conse- 
quences, than in the education of a child. 

I cordially concur, 'therefore, with Rousseau, in his opinion 
of fEibles, that they are capable of instructing men and women, 
but ill adapted to children. In respect to children's books, 
I have often bitterly complained, besides, of their bad 
morality, of the difficult, encumbered, indirect, overlaid, 
pompous, inverted, hard-worded style, running through 
them. This acts as a barrier to the progress of a learner. 
As weU may an infant in fetters attempt to leap over the 
two pillars of Hercules at one leap, as to fight through 
such sentences as the following, which abound in a book po- 
pular enough, that professes to be, what I wish the " One 
Hundred Tales" to be — a Sequel to the Alphabet and the 
Spelling Books. 

Of thb Tiobr.— *' As the lion approximates to some amiable qualities 
of the dog, so the tiger copies all the noxious propensities of the cat, to 
which it bears a strong resemblance in external figure, notwithstanding the 
disproportion in point of size." 

Thb Doo.— " Of all the animals susceptible of domestication, the dog 
indisputably claims the pre-eminence, being at once the most intelligent and 
the most friendly to man of all quadrupeds. Independently of the beauty 
of his form, his vivacity, force, docility, and swiftness, he is possessed of 
all those complacent and sociable qualities which are most likely to con- 
ciliate the affection of man." 

What can a child make of this ? 

The books which are usually given to children, to teach 
them to read, are only fit for people who are already educated. 
Even that very superior book, " Sandford and Merton," is no 
exception to this objection. Young children require, as above, 
very particular and minute, not tedious, narrations ; to enable 
them to comprehend a train of ideas and a series of actions. I 
have taken great pains to adapt each sentence to the simple 
and limited understandings of mere children : and I am m- 
cHned to believe that, from mj long habitudes of conversing 
with, and of communicating instruction to them, I shall 
seldom be foimd dull or unintelligible, to the youngest or 
weakest listener. 

These tales will be understood by children who have never 
learned to read nearly, or entirely ; as weU as by those who 
have : (they will thus be stimtilated to make the acquisition ; 
when they discover what j^leasure it is to those who have made 
it), because the language is mostly colloquial, and such as un- 
reading children speak and hear constantly used, without any 
reference to books and reading. I could not withhold these 
Tales, the result of the labours and reflection of a lon^ course 
of practical tuition, from the parents, teachers, and children of 
the present generation ; because, I feel a full confidence that 
their introduction into families and schools, will considerably 
abridge the time in learning to read and spell ; render more 
light the labours of the instructor : add to the pleasure of the 
little pupil, and prove some benefit to all parties. No acquisition 
of a child is more graceful than good reading : nothing gives a 
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good parent more pleasure than to liear his children read with 
a feeling and a sense of what they do read. In these cases 
children feel high gratification in being listened to. 

It is not unlikely but some of my jokes and puerilities may, 
during the lessons, entice some of our overwise and too grave 
teachers into the snare of a smile ; or allure them, unawares, 
into those sympathies with their children, which are the very 
life, soul, and body of efficient teaching. Gentlemen and ladies, 
keep a guard upon your gravities — ^you are forewarned ! These 
teachers will perceive, that, my giants and dwarfs are very 
genteel and respectable people ; they neither hang up ladies 
by the hair of their heads, in himian cages ; nor preside over 
^ichanted castles, as their forefathers were wont. Neither is 
my English, I confess, quite as pure and as elegant as the Eng- 
lish of Oxford and Cambridge. Mine is niirsery English ! 

I have produced a book of Nursery Tales, without ghosts, 
without fairies, without enchantments, without witches, and 
without giants with three heads ; my animals are all on the 
silent system : — and more than aU, the book is totally inde- 
pendent of the German mythology, or any of their silly non- 
sensical and violent personifications. I have taxed Nature and 
Art both pretty heavily, but scarcely I think beyond their 
capabilities. 

I deem one great source of the nimierous mistakes that are 
daily made in the education of children and youth, to be, in the 
notion, that their minds are as stable, strong and comprehensive 
as those of their parents and teachers. That children are weak 
and scanty minded, is a maxim, that should always be present 
to the minds of their seniors. 

Austerity is another extinguisher of juvenile exertion. An 
austere teacher will tell you, that he cannot govern his scholars 
under a pleasant aspect, familiarity, and a cheerful bearing, — 
** This man is not his craft's master." A pupil and his in- 
structor should co-operate with each other in the same mood 
and tense ; and not be the one a slave-driver and the other a 
slave. 

It is a common practice with even well-meaning, good- 
natured pedants, to give, at the end of a tedious lesson, a long, 
dry lecture, to their standing classes, in abstruse, techniccd, 
and obscure language, which, if imderstood, would be worth- 
less. Standing long^ in the same place, is always painful and 
improper for chilcbren. All lessons, lectures and teachings, 
should be short, energetic, and cheerful, — the teacher as well 
as the pupils standing: they sit enough at other times, in 
which case a proper, firm standing should be inculcated or 
kindly enforced, — ^habit will render this easy and useful. It 
helps the development of the mental and bo^y faculties, and 
tends materially to strengthen both ; a single pupil in a family 
should always while read^g stand erectly. 

Men have motives of exertion, and why should we expect 
children to act without ? Children, no less than tibielr seniors, 
require an impulse to, and a reward for labor. And perhaps 
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there is no cheaper, easier, and more powerful stimulant and 
reward than approbation orpBAiSB. This, when bestowed with 
due skill, is all but omnipotent. A dog is not more attached to 
his benefactor, nor better rewarded by a kind word, a kind look, 
and a friendly pat upon his head, than is a child, by the same 
sort of treatment from his benefactor, a wise parent or teacher. 
I contemn thcvulgar opinion, that praise produces conceit. — 
When deserved, it is as legitimate an obligation as any money 
transaction in the world. 

It is a too prevalent practice, either totally to withhold, or to 
be stingy in conferring this most powerful of all rewards, com- 
mendation. And this is another of our cardinal errors in 
education. I have as a half century teacher, plentifully be- 
stowed it, and I never found it productive of bad consequences. 
The approbation of those older, wiser, and better than ourselves ; 
what higher reward can there be, even to those of mature age ? 
How then can we be so short-sighted, so negligent and so unjust, 
as to withhold it from the open and ingenuous mindtf of our 
children and pupils ? The common objection to its bestowal, 
as above stated, is, that it renders youth vain, conceited, and 
idle. I once more, deny all this, very modestly to be sure, 
and say, the youth of good behaviour, Uke the man of honest 
character, has felt the magical pleasure of well-eamed appro- 
bation ; Hves upon it, and &erefore, pursues that conduct which 
he knows deserves and will bring it. I have often trembled to 
see an innocent, weak child, sustaining the double weight of a 
cold, gloomy irrascible pedant ; and as cold, gloomy and for- 
bidding a lesson. All the litl^e efforts of a child should be 
encouraged by cheerful approbation, and judicious praise. 
Praise, the father of true ambition, the food of excellence, the 
nurse of virtuous conduct. 

There are the germs of every thing great and noble in children, 
** would men observingly distil them out." They are not stocks 
and stones, still they are, by a false training, made such. Nor 
are they, without such training, knaves and fools. In every 
company where children are, &ey should be made principals 
and not nonentites : important, not insignificant. We should 
then never hear, the now too frequent complaint from parents, 
of a want of love and respect in their ofi&pring. I never knew 
a child, that did not love, respect, and reverence a parent or 
teacher, who deserved love, respect and veneration. This has 
no exception : it is as indisputable as the far-famed Pathagorean 
Proposition in Geometry, for the discovery of which, in grati- 
tude to the gods, the discoverer sacrificed a hundred oxen. 

I am in favor of, an advocate for, even the very early training 
of children in book learninq : but a decided enemy to that sort 
of training which produces or permits in any stage of childhood 
or youth, a book- worm. All tendencies to this fatal habit should 
be carefully and firmly opposed. All men should act more than 
reflect. We must take care and not render children too sen- 
tient. A gloomy parent, master, or governess spoils the health- 
fril vivacity which ought to be found in every child. In my 
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estimation, the more early and more easily the art of reading 
is gained, the less liable will the young pupil be to become 
a book-worm. Let a child be taught this first and most 
difficult chapter, the art of reading, — "playing as was the 
ancient manner" — and, as there is a oneness in all knowledge, 
an science, and all art ; let this playing system of teaching the 
first chapter, be continued to the last. 



THE USE OF THE BOOK IN READING, SPELLING 
AND DICTATION. 

The One Hundred Tales, it is presumed, wiU make a 
valuable class book for the younger pupils in a family or 
school. Thus, where a class is called up to read, each pupil 
with his book in his hand, the entire class takes its posi- 
tion in the order of ability, as during the preceding lesson. I 
would advise that they stand on the small arc of a large circle, 
facing the teacher in the centre, who faces the class. The 
pupils at some little distance from each other, so as not to press, 
jostle, nor disturb each other. Nothing can be worse than 
two or three to be poking their heads over one book, — each 
pupil, therefore, as well as the teachery has his own separate 
book. The lesson to be read being known, the teacher pro- 
noimces, in a firm, distinct, and cheerful tone, ** Commence 
the lesson. Master ," naming the boy ; each, of course, at- 
tentive to his own book. When Master has read his sen- 

tence, or part of a sentence more or less, the teacher calls 
smartly, " Next.** The next takes up the tale where the first 
left it, till he hears ** next** from the teacher. The third takes 
it up till **next** stops him. The law of continuation being 
now manifest, as long as the teacher sees reason, till it has 
gone round and roima and round, if requisite. All this being 
done in a spirited and energetic manner, the teacher in his 
turn reading with the class, or as often as he sees reason, to 
give tone and vigour to the whole. The teacher, or master, 
never losing sight of my favourite maxim, — a wakeftd general 
never had sleepy soldiers. Begin with a different pupil each 
lesson, and not with the head always, as is the case in some 
schools. It is best not to allow the pupils to interrupt each 
other, by way of correction, or ** taking each other up " during 
the lesson. This practice causes disputes, confusion, and loss 
of time. The boy or girl who reads the best, in the estimation 
of the master, takes the head of the class ; the next best the 
second place, and so of the rest. But if, during the lesson, 
any one below distinguishes himself for good reading, above 
those who are higher, " put him up" accordingly. 

Spelling is best taught, in my opinionyfrom the reading lesson. 
Thus, caution your classes to read with care, in reference to 
the spelling, as well as to the meaning of words. When the 
reading is finished let the pupils close their hooks. The teacher 
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then selects, from his own, the hardest word in the lecison just 

read, and says, Master will spell gunpowder, speaking 

•' trippingly in the tongue.*' Master speaks "gunpow- 
der" before he spells it, and not after ; then spelling — g-u-n- 
p-o-w-d-e-r, — ^not in the old drawl, g-u-n gun, p-o-w pow, 
d-e-r der, gunpowder. This is a sin^ waste of time. In this 
manner the teacher proceeds through the class and the lesson, 
taking as many words as he deems requisite, omitting the 
easy words, which he knows 4hey can spell. K a pupil 
misses his word, put him down a boy ; but do not let the missed 
word be a ground of contention and confusion, as is too often 
the case, when the scholars are allowed to ** take each other 
up." In this mode of reading and spelling, the teacher makes 
such remarks and asks such questions as he thinks requisite, 
on the meanings of words, sentences, grammar, geography, or 
whatever arises. This mode of spelling gives a habit of reading 
attentively to the orthography. 

Long experience has pomted out two errors that are made in 
teaching orthography and reading; the one in printing words 
of more than one syllable in separate syllables, or bit by bit 
printing ; and the omer is in attempting to leam to spell from 
a spelling hook. In the syllabical mode of reading, for instance, 
the word executioner, they print ex-e-cu-ti-on-er. Now, a 
child being told the word, undivided, sees, and learns, and re- 
tains it, sooner and better than in the bit-by-bit system ; for in 
point of fact, when he learns words in this absurd way, when 
he sees the same words in other places, undivided, he does not 
recognize them, but has to leam them over again. It is idle to 
say, that, seeing the words syllabically, he pronoimces them 
better, and speUs them more readily. The contrary is the fact ; 
a child learns, or ought to leam, his pronunciation by ear from 
the teacher ; and spelling, from the reading by his eye, by care- 
ful observation. Th<& only use of spelling is to write by — aright 
on. 

The spelling books, besides being Uable to the above ob- 
jections, are greatly defective in numbers of words, more 
especially in relation to double or single consonants in par- 
ticipal terminations, and in other particulars. A child should 
be early taught the use of a small dictionary, a great he^p, as 
-well as a pleasure. But attention in the reading lessons is of 
the first consequence. These are the reasons why I have made 
no syllabic divisions throughout my book ; nor, what I think 
another mistake, printed a parcel of the longest words at the 
head of each story. It is more conducive to the scholar's im- 
provement, to cause him while reading, to remark, as above 
specified, all the hard words. 

It is an excellent plan, for each scholar to have a dictionary 
at his seat, to give him the significations of any words whicn 
he at any time may require. 

I have found it usefrd occasionally to take away a book or 
a set of books, for a few weeks perhaps, from the pupils. When 
restored, they re-peruse them with additional pleasure, 
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It is not intended that the teacher should remain a fixture at 
the centre of his circle, during the entire lesson ; he must be 
every where, and keep all alive and attentive by his vigilance, 
strictness, and good humour ; and never dismiss his class, with- 
out telling them his opinion of their conduct and performance. 
It is clear, their energy, activity, and conduct in alter life, will 
arise from their early habits at school. 

Dictation is a very useful exercise in the formation of a 
pupil, but it should not be toe frequent ; once or twice a week, 
or so. Any paragraph, sentence, passage, or tale, may be se- 
lected for this purpose, taking care that the little pupils should 
not have their eyes upon their books while writing. 

In order to create a taste for reading, let the teacher take a 
book of voyages, travels, history, or poetry, and read to his 
pupils a few pages ; then put the book down, and give the 
listeners an opportunity to <* take it up :" he will never find a 
lack of inclination to do so. That system of tuition cannot be 
perfect that does not procure fit books for every stage of in- 
struction, and prescribe fit times to peruse them. 

Our ** systems," I fear, have too much to do with the head 
and too little with the heart. The cultivation of the affections 
is sacrificed upon the altar of science. Poetry, eloquence and 
literature have little or no share in the formation of our modem 
great men. A complete education consists in a full dByrelope- 
ment of all our faculties, mental and corporal, and not, as is 
the modem practice, in the partial cidtivation, by a craz^ and 
a lumbrous machinery, of one or two. The higher or highest 
powers of the mind are seldom attempted or touched ; generally, 
I imagine, because it is the popular opinion that they are in- 
capable of cultivation ; as if a poet, an orator, or a philosoi)her 
could not be made as well as a carpenter, a fiddler, a physician, 
or ahorse jockey. Both ancients and modems have msisted 
and unreached largely upon ** precept and example/* These, 
however, are clearly of no use without " practice." The three 
tmited will never fail to make an able and a good man. Pre- 
cept to know, example to show, and practice to go. 

Joseph Hine. 
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There was a dog that was yery fond of going to school, 
to see the boys learn and to hear them read and spell. 
He lived in the West of England, in a sea-port town. 
Sometimes he used to go down to the sea side to see the 
ships and the sailors : but he liked to go to school best . 
His name was Bob. In summer time, when the boys 
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were in school, the master used to open the door of the 
school-room and let it stand open for a long time ; be- 
cause it was so hot in the school when the door was 
shut. Then Bob could stand outside of the door and 
look into the school, to see what all the scholars were 
doing. Sometimes he went into the school and crept 
under one of the desks, and lay still and quiet, till all the 
lessons were said ; after that he slipped out again; so that 
the master could not see him nor know that he had been 
in the school-room all the time I 

Bob was very much afraid of the master's cane when 
lie was caning the boys. One day he had been beating 
some of the boys, and one of them cried out so loudly 
that Bob began to bark in the school ! When the dog 
began to bark, the master left off beating the boy, and 
ran up to beat Bob, but Bob ran out of the school as fast 
as ho could, but as he was running out, he gave Bob a 
smart cut just upon the top of his tail. 

Bob had a pair of long ears and a long tail. He had 
long hair on his body, but his legs were very short. 
When the roads were full of mud and water, he used 
to have his legs and belly sadly daubed with dirt ; and 
his tail and cars sometimes got into the mud also. His 
tail was longer than his legs, and his ears were nearly 
as long as his tail. Both his tail and ears, if he did 
not mind and hold them up, were sure to get spoiled 
and wet with mud and water. 

Bob was a very pretty animal when the weather was 
fine and ho kept himself dry and clean and smart. And 
if his legs had not been crooked he would have, I think, 
been prettier. But they were crooked, and stuck out so 
much on each side that a black cat could have run 
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between them without touching them. But if his legs 
were ?o much crooked, he was very good tempered 
indeed. I heard a gentleman say that knew him very 
well, that he was the best tempered dog in all England. 
He was never cross nor surly, nor bit people for nothing, 
as some ill tempered dogs will do. 

When he was very much pleased with playing with 
the boys he used to. bark and jump about, and jump 
up to the boys, to help them to make a deal of fun in 
the play-ground. Whatever they did Bob took notice 
of them how they did it ; his nose was very black and 
very cold. When he was at home he lived with a 
lady called Mrs. Smith, who was very kind to him, but 
lie did not like to live in such a quiet family, so he went 
every day to see the boys at school. 

Bob could perform a good many clever tricks; he 
could run upon three legs, and hold one leg up with- 
out letting it touch the groimd. He' could catch a 
piece of bread in his mouth, if it was thrown up a good 
height in the air. If Bob was very hungry he could 
catch it quite safe. Sometimes he would leap up after it. 
He used to look at the boy that was going to throw up 
anything, and then hold up his head and see where the 
bread was ; and when it began to come down. Bob used 
to put his head right imder it and open his mouth, and 
it fell smack into his mouth ! 

The boys also taught Bob to sit and stand up upon his 
two hind legs, and to move his two fore feet about quite 
nice. At last they taught him to beg, with a hat ; in 
this manner. They made him sit up and hold out his 
two legs right before him, and made him sit very still 
and quiet, and mind what he was going to do. When 
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he was quite still, tlie boys got a hat and put it upon his 
legs as they were held straight out. Then the boys put 
pieces of bread or meat into the hat, and when there 
were a good many pieces in the hat, they made Bob drop 
the hat upon the ground and let him begm to eat this 
meat and the bread and the rest of the things that were 
in the hat before he let it fall ! Bob liked to do this 
when he was hungry. He then did it very well. At first 
he could hardly hold the hat ; but there was a nice place 
for the hat between the crooked parts of Bob's legs, so 
that at last he did it with much ease, and was glad when 
he saw the boys getting a hat to make him hold it. — 
Bob could do several other tricks besides these, but the 
cleyerest trick that Bob ever performed, was the one I 
am now going to tell you. 

One day, I was looking out of a window into the 
school play-ground : there was no one in the play^ground^ 
nor anywhere near. The window I was looking out of 
was in the upper part of the house. After some time, 
Bob came into the play-ground and began to look aU 
about bitn very attentively; when he had done this for 
some time, on every side, and could not see anybody, he 
went close up to the wall and began to scratch a hole 
with his two fore feet as fast as possible ; but he stopped 
a Kttle while sometimes, to see if any one was looking 
at him ; he could not see any one because he did not 
look high enough ; if he had looked high enough he 
would have seen me, but he never thought of looking up, 
he was so busy. When Bob had made his hole deep 
enough and wide enough, he walked off very quietly 
roxmd the end of the house ; so I thought I would watch 
him to see what he would do next. In a little time I 
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saw the dog return with something in his mouth, which 
he took to the hole he had just made in the play-ground : 
but before he put it into the hole he looked all roimd to 
see if any body saw him. I saw him all the time, but he 
did not see me, because he did not look up. The thing 
that he had in his mouth was a great bone with some 
meat upon it. Bob then thrust the bone into the hole 
with his feet and his nose ; and after that he began to 
cover it with what he had scraped out as fast as he could. 
When he had put as much earth on with his feet as he 
wished, he smelt at it to see if it was all right, and then 
scraped a little dirt oyer the top of it, looked at it quite 
pleased, and then went home to Mrs. Smith's house. 

When I had seen Bob do all this, I was very much 
pleased with him. I should be ^lad to know why Bob 
hid the bone in the hole ; and where he got it? Perhaps 
he found the bone, perhaps he had stolen it, or perhaps 
somebody had given it to him. 



^^^^^^^M/^^^^^^^^^^V%^^S^/NA^^^Ai^V%^V^>^\A^«^V^# 



2. — ^HOBSES THAT HAVE THEIB TAILS CUT OFF. 



T should not like to be a horse with my tail cut off, 
because then the flies and bees and wasps and insects 
and other things would get upon my back, and creep all 
over me and sting me and make holes in my skin and 
do what they liked with me, and not let me stand quiet 
in the stable, or in the field, or any where else. They 
would suck my blood out of the little holes that they 
would make with the sharp things that they have in 
their mouths to make holes with. 
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When a horse has a good long tail with plenty of nice 
hair in it to reach down to the ground, he can whip it 
over his back like nothing any time when the insects 
and things touch him — ^then they fly away and leave the 
horse quiet and do not trouble him any more that day. 
Then the flies leave the horse with a long tail, and go to 
see if they can And a horse with a short tail ; and if they 
find one, they dart upon him and begin to tease and 
plague him; and when the poor horse trys to beat them 
ofl* with his tail, he cannot reach them because it is so 
short, it only reaches six inches up his back ; — and 
hardly reaches his sides at all. Then the flies and gnats 
and all things of that sort creep further up upon his 
back and all over his sides and belly and neck and ears 
and head ; and when the weather is very hot they bite 
him so much, that he rolls upon the grass to try to 
kill them. Then the poor horse wishes that his master 
had not cut his tail so short that he cannot reach the 
things that are biting him all over. 
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-KITES. 



When I was a boy I was very fond of a kite ; it used 
to look so nice when it was up a good way in the air. 
It could not fly without a string, and if the string was 
3»hort the kite eould not fly high : but if it had a long 
string it could fly high if the string was strong enough. 
If it was not strong enough it would break and then the 
boy would lose his kite. A small kite will fly very well 
with a small string, but a large kite requires a thick 
43tring, and it must be strong as well as thick, or else it 
will not hold the kite up properly. Then if a kite has 
not a tail it cannot fly; it comes down again in a minute, 
and if you put it up again, it will soon come down again. 
So you had better put a tail to it at once. The tail must 
not be too long nor too short, nor too light nor too heavy. 
If the tail be too light, the kite will come down again 
directly, and perhaps pitch into a hedge or into a river, 
and then it will be torn all to pieces or get spoiled with 
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the water. — ^If the tail be too heavy the kite will not go 
up at all ! 

When I first saw a kite flying, I did not know 
what it was ; I thought it was alive ; because it kept 
moving backwards and forwards in the air ; and I 
could not see the string that held it up. It moved back- 
wards and forwards, like a fish that has a long tail, in the 
water. So I went into the field where the boys were ; 
then I saw that a tite was not alive, when the boy that 
was flying it, pulled it down by the string to make the 
tail a bit heavier, to make it fly better. This was the 
first kite I had ever seen in all my life time : it was made 
of two bits of sticks and some paper pasted on them : 
but the boys would not let me go near it, because I was 
a little boy, and they did not know where I Kved or what 
my name was : so he put the kite up again, and it went 
up better than it went up before, because it had a heavier 
tail and the wind was blowing stronger. Then I found 
it out that a kite with a proper tail and plenty of string 
could not fly without the wind, for it is the wind that 
blows against the paper that makes it fly. I thought it 
was very curious that a kite could not fly without the 
wind, for a bird can fly anywhere without any wind at 
all and stop up as long ^ he likes. I was delighted when 
I found this out. 

The next day I went to the same field again to 
see if there were any kites up, and I saw five or 
six flying aU at once, one of them was very large ; 
indeed, almost as big as an eagle : it had two wings, one 
on each side. I could see them as the wind made them 
move. The other kites were not so large as this, because 
the boys that had them were not so big and clever as 
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the boy that had the large one. A little boy cannot hold 
a large kite, because when the wind blows hard, it pulls 
the string so tight that it would pull the little boy away 
if he did not let the string go out of his hand. Then the 
kite would be lost if there was not a big boy there to 
catch hold of the string when the Kttle boy could not 
hold it any longer. 

There was a boy with a kite, a pretty large one ; 
8o I went up to him, because I knew his name; 
and he knew where I lived. I asked him to let me 
touch the string! He was a very good natured boy 
— Hso he let me touch it. It was very tight, almost as 
tight as a fiddle-string. The boy then said, if I would 
hold it faat, I might take hold of the string myself! So 
I took hold of the short stick that the string was tied 
to, and held it with both hands as tight as I could ! I 
never was so much pleased in all my life time before, to 
think that I could fly a proper kite myself, without any 
one to help me to hold it. The kite pulled at the string, 
like as if a boy were pulling at the other end of it ! It 
was quite nice and felt so pleasant when the wind gave 
a puff; puUing my arms backwards and forwards. Some 
time after that, the wind got stronger and my arms 
began to ache, till at last the kind boy was forced to 
take hold of the string himself to prevent the wind from 
blowing the kite away ; and if the wind had blown it 
away, the kite would have been lost, as many kites are 
when the boys do not mind what they are about when 
they are flying them. I am now going to tell you a 
curious story of a boy and a kite, I think you will like 
to hear it, for I know clever boys like curious stories, 
so you must be very attentive to this story. 

B 2 
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4.— THE BOY THAT LOST HIS KITE. 



There are some kites that are alive ; they are birds ; 
but the kites that I have been speaking of are not birds ; 
they are things that people make, of sticks and wood 
and paper and cloth and paste and twine. Some kites 
have pictures upon them and some have not pictures 
on them. Some have wings and some have not. I 
should like to know who made the first kite that ever 
was seen. I wonder whether he was a man or a boy 
that made the first kite. I am sure he was very clever, 
that is, if he made one that would fly the first time he 
put it up. I think he was a boy that made the first 
kite, because a man would not have time; he would be 
busy doing something else and would never think of 
making a kite, so I think he was a boy that made the 
first. And besides, all the best kites that ever I saw 
were made by boys. 

There was once a boy called Sam; he was a very 
good boy, and always told the truth and did all the 
things that he was told to do. And when he was 
told not to do anything that was wrong he did not 
do it. And besides, he was very kind to everybody; 
and he always tried to please his parents, and all his 
friends, and all the people that knew him. 

In a little while Sam was sent to a school where there 
were a great many boys! Some were big ones and 
some less than he was ; but he looked at them all to 
see what they were all doing, and they all looked at 
him, as soon as they had time. And when school was 
over they went up to him and asked him what his name 
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was. When he had been in this school two years he 
got to be very clever, he learned a great many thmgs, 
because he was' so good and attentive and carefdl, and 
did not talk or play in the school as some boys do, he 
waited till the school was over and then went into the 
play-ground to play and to talk. The master was very 
fond of him and said to him one day, that in less than 
two years he would be the cleverest boy in all the school. 
The schoolmaster told this to Sam's father and mother 
they were so pleased that they gave Sam a good many 
things, books and tools and playthings and a capital 
knife with two blades in it ! His father also gave him 
a little box to put his tools in. He had a saw and an 
axe and two hammers, and a pair of pincers, and three 
files and a screw driver, and several gimlets, and a mallet 
and three planes and two chisels, and many other tools, 
such as the proper carpenters use when they are at 
their work. Sam had so many tools that his box was 
nearly filled with them. 

His father gave him some wood to make things of; 
some board to make boxes of, and some nails and some 
glue to make the boards stick together. After some 
time he could make several things — ^he made a small 
wheelbarrow and mended a large wheelbarrow that was 
broken, and made a box to put his rabbits into and put 
a lock and key to 'it, so that people could not steal his 
rabbits when he went to school s^ain. At last he 
thought he would try to make a kite. 

Before Sam could make a kite it was proper to get the 
stuff to make it of. He got some flour and water and 
made some paste of them, he mixed some flour and some 
water together and boiled them till they were quite 
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sticky, like glue. Then he got some sheets of very strong 
thick paper and pasted them together, because he 
wanted to make a large kite. Next he went into the 
wood to look for two proper sticks to make a stander 
and a bender of. He soon foimd proper sticks for a large 
kite, and took them home and set to work the same 
night. Sam tied them fast together, the bender to the 
stander ; and bent it like a bow : then he tied a piece 
of twine to the ends of the bender to make it stop in 
the right shape, and after he had put the strong twine 
to it, to paste the paper to, he went to bed ! 

Next morning he got up very soon and worked so 
hard, that before breakfast time, the kite was finished ; 
then he put it into a room to dry, because it is not pro- 
per to use a kite before it is perfectly dry. After break- 
fast he made the tail ready for the next day. This was 
a fine kite you will say, it was five feet high and three 
feet broad ! and the tail was twelve yards long ! It was 
a fine kite! 

Next day there was a good wind for flying kites ; so 
Sam went into a large field to see if his would fly. At 
first it went up very weU, but it soon came down again, 
the tail was not heavy enough ! Then he got a large 
handful of grass and tied it to the tail and put his kite 
up once more ; it went up beautifully this time, so he 
kept letting out more string as fast as he could, and 
the kite fiew up into the sky just like a bird; at last he 
let out all the string that he had and the kite still kept 
up ; it was as high as a cloud. It pulled verj' hard at 
the string ; and which ever way Sam walked the kite 
went along with him and did not come down. It flew 
so well and went up so high that Sam forgot to go to 
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his dinner, and did not feel hungry all the day ;. till at 
last it was ahnost night, therefore he palled the kite 
down and wound up all his string upon a short stick 
and took his kite home. 

The next day he went again to fly- his kite and it flew 
higher this time than at first, because he had bought 
some more string and tied it to the other; this let it go 
up higher as I told you before. The day after that he 
went agaiu, tiU one day he lost his kite and string both 
together. And I am going to inform you how it was 
done. 

One day Sam took his kite to show it to some boys ; 
they wanted to see how it was made, and how much 
string he had, and how big the kite was before it went 
up; how long the tail was, and how the wings were put 
on. When he had shown them all these things and 
explained them to the boys and told them how he had 
made it, he put up his kite again. It went up very 
qidckly, because there was plenty of wind and he knew 
how to let the string out properly ; so that it might 
rise as high as the clouds. The boys were very much 
delighted to see Sam's kite go up so fast and fly so well 
as it did, 

When the kite had been flying about two hours, the 
wind began to blow harder and harder. It blew so 
hard at last that they thought it would blow the kite all 
to pieces or perhaps break the string. But it was made 
of strong paper and the string was strong also ; and 
the pieces were properly tied together. Then Sam 
tied the end of the string roimd a little boy, to see if he 
was strong enough to hold it. As soon as it was tied 
to him the wind gave a good puff and the kite woidd 
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have pulled the little fellow into the hedge just where 
there Was a deep pond at the other side. So the boy 
was afraid he should be pidled up into the clouds. 
Then the little boy untied the string from his body and 
before Sam could catch hold of it, the string slipped out 
of his hand and the kite and the string both blew away. 
The kite went onward and drew the string along with 
it. As the string was dragging along, at last it caught 
fast by a piece of iron on the top of a very high building! 
then the kite flew up again higher than ever ! But 
nobody could get it down from the building. Sam and 
the boys looked at it a long time. When it was quite 
dark they went home very sorrowftd, and left the kite 
flying all night. Sam was never so sorry in all his life 
time before ; he could not sleep for crying. When it 
was light in the morning he went to the field to see if 
his kite was flying ; but it was gone ! There was a 
storm that had blown it away in the night time, over a 
mountain, into the sea, or into France, or into Lapland ! 
and he never heard any more of his kite from that day 
to this ! What a noble kite it was and what a pity that 
it should have been lost. 
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6. — TO CATCH BIBDS WITH SALT. 



It is very strange to think how many trades there are 
in the world. If there was only one trade in all the 
world, there would he nohody to make all the other 
things that people would want. But there are more 
trades than one, more than twenty ; yes more than a 
hundred trades in all. Some boys like to be one trade 
and some another. 

There was once a little boy that said he should like to 
learn to catch birds. He said he would Uke to learn the 
trade of a bird-catcher, better than any other trade. His 
imcle asked him what he would do with the birds ; he 
said he would put the birds into cages, and then he 
would let them sing all day, and the night too if they 
liked it better. So he cried to be a bird-catcher. Then 
his uncle sent him to a proper bird-catcher, to learn to 
catch birds. The next day after that, his master gave 
him some salt to go into the fields to catch birds with! 
The boy put the salt into his pocket, and went out of 
the house, but he came back directly to ask his master 
how he was to catch birds with salt ? The master told 
him he had nothing to do but to take some salt between 
his finger and his thimib, and when he saw a bird to go 
quietly up to it, and whip a bit of salt upon its tail, 
and then he would catch the bird ! 

So the boy set off quite pleased, to go and catch 
birds. When he got into the field, the first thing he 
saw was a crow; so he got some salt ready to put upon 
its tail, but just at that instant the crow saw what the 
boy was about, so he was afraid of having some salt 
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clapped upon his tail and being caught by it; then the 
crow flew away. The next bird that he saw was a thrush. 
When the thrush saw the boy going up to bim to put 
some salt upon his tail to catch him with, he flew 
into the hedge, and the boy neyer saw ^im afterwards! 
Next the boy could not see any more birds in that field, 
it was so very large, he thought they did not like to 
stop in such a large field. Then he went into another 
field, where he saw several birds; he got a bit of salt 
to clap upon their tails, but just as he was going up to 
them, the birds all flew away together, because they 
did not like to have salt put upon their tails. Then the 
little bird-catcher looked into the grass, and as soon as 
he looked he saw a bird in the grass hopping from one 
place to another. Then the bird stopped, and the lit- 
tle boy whipped out a bit of salt, and went softly up to 
the bird, and stuck it upon the tail of the bird, so the 
bird stopped in a minute, and the little bird-catcher 
took it up in his hand as quickly as he coidd! He was 
surprised to see such a bird; it had no feathers; it 
could not fly at all ; then the boy saw it was not a pro- 
per bird, it was only a frog and would not do at all. 
He then threw it down into the grass, and began to cry 
and sob at a great rate. Then he got quite hungry, and 
cried more and more. After that he lost himself, and 
could not And his way home to his master's house. His 
master thought the little bird-catcher was lost or had 
fallen down a coal-pit, and could not get out again. 
But his uncle went to look for him, and at last he found 
him in a ditch, almost dead ! So he asked his uncle to 
take y^'^rn back again, for he did not like to be a bird- 
catcher any longer. 
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6. — ^THE I.ITTLE BOY THAT WANTED TO BE A 
CHIMNEY 8WEEPEB. 



There was a little boy who had nothing to do every 
day but to play; his Either was so poor that he could 
not send him to school to learn things, that is, to read 
and spell, and write and cipher, so he was obliged to 
keep him at home. This poor boy lived with his 
father in London, where the houses have chimneys, 
to let the smoke go up from the fire that bums in the 
grate sometimes in cold weather to make the people 
warm. When the fire has been burning a long time, 
and when a good deal of smoke goes up the chimney, 
some of it sticks to the inside, and makes the hole less 
and less every day, till at last there is not room enough 
for all the smoke to go up out of the top of the chimney; 
so it comes down again into the room and flies all about 
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and gets into the people's eyes and noses and mouths, 
and makes their eyes sore and smart a great deal. 
Then the people put the fire out and send for the 
chinmey sweeper to look at it and to hrush all the soot 
out of the chimney, so that the smoke may go up better 
than it did before. 

This boy, that wanted to be a chimney sweeper, was 
called James, but when he played with the other boys 
almost every day near his father's house, there was a 
little chimney sweeper that used to call him " Jem," 
and they often played together in the yard. The little 
chimney sweeper could play at marbles and spin a top 
and play at ball, or any thing else, better than any of 
the boys that lived there. So his master bought him 
a nice little brush, to carry imder his arm, to sweep 
chimneys with, and to beat the dogs with when they 
came to bark at him. He had also a good cap to wear, 
with a nice brass plate in the front of it, with his name 
engraved on it, and where he lived ; so that people, 
when they wanted the smoke to go up their chimneys, 
could go to fetch him to go up and brush the soot out, 
and when he had done it well the people often gave 
him a penny, or perhaps a large slice of bread and 
butter for nothing ! to do what he pleased with. He 
sometimes gave Jem a marble or a bit of his bread and 
butter, that had some soot on it, but Jem did not care 
for the soot, because he was himgry : so he soon eat 
it all, and said it was very nice indeed — it tasted 
so very nice— then Jem gave the chimney sweeper two 
marbles and a bit of chalk for nothing : and the next 
day he gave Jem some more black bread and butter and 
a halQ)enny; and Jem then said to him, Let me try on 
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your cap to see if it will fit me ; so he lent him his cap 
to put on ; then he asked him for his brush ; — and the 
rest of the boys said that Jem was big enough for a 
chimney sweeper, if he only had a black face ! So all 
the boys were quite glad because Jem had the chimney 
sweeper's brush in his hand and his cap on his head ; 
and they all danced and shouted a long time because it 
was such fun for them. After that Jem went home and 
got his supper and went to bed ; but he could not fall 
asleep for thinking about the chimney sweeper and his 
bread and butter, and his cap with the brass plate in 
front, and his brush, and about the money and the 
things that the people gave the chimney sweeper, when 
he went to their houses, to clean the soot out of their 
chimneys. Jem kept thinking and thinking about these 
things so long, that at last he thought he should very 
much like to be a chimney sweeper himself, after that 
he fell asleep. 

Now, as soon as Jem feU asleep, he began to dream : 
he never had such a nice dream in aU his life time be- 
fore ? and what do you think his dream was about ? — 
he dreamed that he had got a cap and a brush, and was 
going up a chimney to sweep it ! he dreamed he was 
getting higher and higher every minute, till he could 
see the sky, out of the top; this made him so glad that 
he was going to give a good shout, to let the people 
know when he was at the top ; but just as he was be- 
ginning to shout he awoke ! and was qidte sorry that 
he was in bed, and that he was not up the chimney. 
So he felt on his head for a cap, and groped about in 
the bed for a brush ; but he could not find either ; then 
he began, to cry for sorrow because he was in bed. He 
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cried so much that his father and mother asked him in 
the morning what he had been crying for ? and he told 
them he had been crying because he was not a chimney 
sweeper. 



7. — ^THE LITTLE BOY THAT WANTED TO BE A CHIMNEY 
SWEEFEB. 

After breakfast Jem's father and mother went to their 
work ; and as soon as they were gone, Jem went up 
stairs into a room that had a chimney in it : he went to 
the chimney to see if it wanted sweeping, and if it had 
a good deal of soot in it. Then he said to himself, I 
will try to get up into the chimney, to see how I like 
it ; and my father and mother are at work and will not 
see what I am about. So he tried to get up as well as 
he could ; but, just as his head was going up, (for he 
put his head up first), a good deal of the soot and dirt 
began to come down upon his head, upon his clothes, 
and to get into his neck ; he thought that he should 
spoil his clothes and his shirt, and then his mother 
would find it out where he had been. So he came down 
as fast as he eould, and took all his clothes and his shirt 
off, and got a stick, and tied a bit of rag to it for a 
brush, and once more made an attempt to get up into 
the chimney, naked as he was. He tried many times 
to climb the chimney, but always, when he got a little 
way up, he slipped down again as bad as ever; he could 
not make his feet stick to the bricks in the same manner 
that a proper chimney sweeper can. So he tried many 
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and many times, and yet he never could get to the top : 
but he knocked all the skm off his knees and his elbows, 
and hurt one of his shoulders very badly ; and at last 
he could not teU where he was ; he could not see any- 
tiung, for he had got so much soot and lime and stuff 
in his eyes and mouth, that he was obliged to keep 
them shut. After a little time, he crawled out of the 
chimney into the room, and began to weep aloud, be- 
cause he was so much hurt, and had so much nasty 
stuff in his mouth, and, most of all, because he could 
not get up to the top as he wanted. He crawled about 
the room for a little while, and made a great noise with 
crying ; and then got up and went to the window to 
see if he could see any light in it : and just as he was 
looking out of the window, some people that lived near 
there, saw Jem, and they all began to stare at him, and 
to talk about his being naked, and his crying in that 
pitiful state. 

At first they could not tell who had done it. Some 
of the people said, he had been kept in that state, with- 
out food, for many days and nights ; and some of them 
said he had been very much beaten also, so that he was 
all black and blue with beating. One man said, his 
father had done it, and had kept him locked up in that 
room, and beat him every day cruelly! Then there was 
a great mob of people about the house, who all shouted 
out that his father had done it, and the mob said that 
he ought to be taken to prison for using his boy so 
cruelly. 

When Jem's father came home from his work, two 
men, with short thick sticks, went up to him, and took 
him away, to a place where there were half a dozen 
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good looking, fat men, sitting upon a bench in a large 
room, ;eady to send any body to prison that did any 
thing wrong or improper. After a little time, when 
the people that went to see were all quiet ; one of the 
cleverest of the fat men on the bench, said to Jem's 
father. Why have you been using your little boy so ill ? 
All the people say that you have kept him naked, 
and locked him up in a room without food, and beaten 
him till he is as black as a chimney sweeper! The poor 
man said that he had not used the boy ill at all : he 
said he had not beaten him, nor locked him up in a 
room without food. 

Then many of the mob Called out and said, he had 
used his little boy very ill indeed ; for several people 
had heard his boy cry out when he was in the room, 
by himself. Jem's father said he had done no such 
thing, and that people told lies about him. But the 
men, sitting upon the bench, in the room, said, we must 
send you to prison, for what you have done to your 
boy. So the poor man did not know what to do ; for 
the two men with thick short sticks, that brought him, 
were taking him out to prison ; to lock him up in a 
dark place called a cell. As he was going out, one of 
the best, and cleverest of the men on the bench, said, 
call him back. So they called him back. He said to 
the poor man, where is your boy ? let him be brought 
to us, that we may see him and ask him about it. In 
a short time the boy came, and they asked him if his 
father had ill-used him as the people had said. Jem 
said no, nobody had used him ill ! Then his clothes 
were taken off, and the people saw his knees, and 
elbows, and his shoulders, all very sore. Who did all 
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this, said the cleverest of the fat men to Jem ? I did 
it myself, this morning, said Jem. How caii that be, 
said the man on the bench ? Why, I was learning to 
be a chinmey sweeper, Sir, said Jem ; but I had not a 
proper cap and a brush ; and so I slipped down the 
chimney, always, when I had got a little way up; and 
I knocked the skin off these places that are sore ; but 
I did not cry for that, Sir, I only cried because I was 
so vexed, that I could not get up to the top and sweep 
the chimney properly ! Then all the people were glad 
that the man did not go to prison, and the men upon 
the bench put their hands into their pockets and gave 
the poor man and Jem as much money as would buy a 
cap and a brush, and said they had no doubt but that 
Jem, if he were a good boy, would one day rise to the 
top of his profession. But one of the biggest of the 
men on the bench said, I should not like to go up the 
chimney, and hurt myself so : Jem said, you could not 
get up the chimney ,• Sir, it is not big enough for you ! 
Then all the people began to laugh, and Jem and his 
father went home very comfortably together. 

And this is all I can tell you at present about the 
boy that cried to be a chimney sweeper. 
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8. THE BAD BOY AND THE GOAT. 



There was a gentleman who was very kind to all 
sorts of animals ; so one day he bought a goat ; it was 
a Billy goat. The Billy goat was not very large when 
he bought him. He had two little horns growing out 
of his head, at first they were so short that you could 
hardly see them, but you could feel them very well, if 
you put your hand upon his head, just where the horns 
came out ; they were quite hard and rather sharp. 

When they brought the Billy goat to the gentleman's 
house he told them to put him into a small field, where 
there was plenty of good food for him to eat. So the 
goat got bigger and bigger and stronger and stronger, 
and his horns grew longer and longer every day. 

The gentleman kept a boy, about twelve years of age, 
who used to clean his boots and shoes and knives and 
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forks and windoijvs and garden walks and all things 
that he coTild clean. When the gentleman went away 
from his house for two or three hours, the boy used to 
go into the field Tvhere the goat was feeding. One day 
the boy got a sharp stick out of the hedge, full of 
thorns ; he went to the poor BiUy goat and began to 
strike him over the back and the neck and the head 
and the face ; and some of the sharp thorns made his 
nose bleed and almost scratched one of his eyes out ! 
The goat was very quiet but he did not like to be so ill 
used by the had boy, so he set off to nm away from the 
boy. Then the boy ran after him and gave him a kick 
in the ribs ; after that the boy went into the house to 
help the cook. 

The next day, when the gentleman went out, the 

boy went into the field again, and began to tease and 

beat and iU use the poor goat, worse than he did before; 

he kicked him several times over his legs and sides 

and belly : the goat was so much hurt that he was 

going to run away as before ; but just at that minute 

the boy jumped upon the back of the goat and took 

hold of his two horns, one in each hand. The goat 

thought he was going to break his back or to kill 

him I Then the boy slipped off the goat's back upon 

the ground and the goat fell upon him and nearly broke 

one of his legs ; after that the goat ran off, and the boy, 

after a little time, got up and went into the kitchen to 

help the cook and finish the rest of his work. 

The next morning, as soon as the gentleman got up, 
he went into the field to look at his goat, to see how it 
was getting on. It was a fine morning, the sun was 
shining very nicely upon the grass in the field and upon 
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the hedgpes and upon the trees and upon the goat too. 
The gentleman was quite pleased with everything that 
he saw. He thought his Billy goat was a very fine one, 
he had grown a good deal and become large and stout, 
and his horns were long and strong, and sharp too« 
Then he went out of the field. 

Two or three days after that, when the gentleman 
went firom home, the bad boy got a rope or a cord, about 
ten or twelve yards long and went into the field ; the 
boy had a whip also in the other hand. He was going 
to fix the cord to the horns of the poor goat, to get 
upon his back and ride him like a donkey or a horse ! 
when he got hold of his horns the goat did not like 
that, so he pulled his head away and set off and ran 
into one comer of the field and got close up to some 
trees, as he Was running the boy gave him two or three 
sharp cuts with his whip, one of them over his nose, 
and this put poor Billy into a great passion. The boy 
went up to the goat with his whip and was going to 
whip him again, but just at that moment, Billy raised 
himself up upon his two hind legs, so that when he 
stood up in this way he was as tall as a man! Billy 
then came right down with his head foremost and gave 
the boy such a hard blow upon one side of his head 
that it knocked the other side of his head against the 
tree, with such a bang that the tree shook a great deal, 
and the boy fell flat upon the ground screaming as loud 
as he could, he screamed so loudly that the people in the 
house heard him ; they ran into the field to see what 
was the matter with the boy. The cook was the first 
that got up to the boy ; she found him lying upon the 
ground with his mouth wide open ; the cook was going 
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to laugh, but she saw his face black, bruised, and bloody. 
Billy had bumped him so hard with his sharp horns 
against the hard tree that the boy was almost killed. 
The gentleman went into the field, and a man in a blue 
coat with bright buttons and some leather upon his hat, 
told the gentleman how cruelly the boy liad used poor 
Billy; the man in the blue coat with bright buttons and 
a piece of leather on his hat, said he had looked through 
the hedge and seen the boy do it ; till at last Billy stood 
straight up and sent the boy bang against the tree ! 
Every body was glad that Billy was so strong, and the 
gentleman said *' my goat has served the rascal right, 
I shall horsewhip him when he gets well !" 

The bad boy was ill a long time, some people said 
Billy had killed him ; but this was not true, for at last 
he got quite well again. His master was so good as 
not to beat him, so the boy said to himself he would 
never be cruel to Billy nor anything else as long as he 
lived. 

9. — THE STAO AND THE DONKEY. 



The stag is an animal that can run very fast and leap 
a long way. But a donkey is an animal that cannot 
run very fast nor leap a great distance. There was 
once a stag in the same field with a donkey, they were 
very good Mends and never fought with each other. 
The donkey never kicked the stag and the stag never 
poked his head at the donkey or hurt him with his 
horns. 

Sometimes they were close together, and sometimes 
the stag would run to one end of the field and leave 
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the donkey by himself at the other end of the field. 
Sometimes they used to set off together to go from one 
end of the field to the other. If the stag ran as hard 
as he could he got to the other end of the field long 
before the donkey got there 1 The donkey often used 
to look at the stag when he was running so fast and he 
thought he should like to run as fast as the stag; but 
he could not do it so he gave it up. Then they went 
into another field larger than the field they were in at 
first. There was a wide deep ditch in this field, with 
banks on each side of the ditch ; the banks were higher 
than the rest of the field and the ditch was almost wide 
enough for a river. 

One day the stag was in a very good humour for 
leaping and running, so he ran up to the ditch to see 
how broad it was, and whether he could venture to leap 
over it or not, he wanted to go to the other side of the 
field where he thought the grass was better than the 
grass where he was. Then he ran a little way back so 
that he might leap frirther by running to the bank ; so 
he ran up to it as he did before, but this time he made 
a good spring with all his four legs and leapt clean over 
the wide ditch and got to the other side quite easy, and 
neither feU into the ditch nor hurt himself in the least. 

After the stag had leapt over the ditch he set off 
as hard as he could nm to the other end of the field, 
while the donkey was looking at him all the time. 
Then the donkey thought he should like to leap over 
the ditch also, and go to the other end of the field 
where his friend the stag was. So he went up to the 
bank to look how wide it was to see if he could venture 
to leap over the ditch without falling into it. After this 
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he thought it was all right, then he went hack a little 
way, so that he might spring over it hetter ; he run up 
to the bank and gave a good leap, but in leaping over 
it he leapt right into the middle only! This was very 
bad for the poor donkey as you will soon find out, if 
you keep on reading this story to the end of it. 

This ditch was not all water, there was much mud' 
and dirt in it, so that the donkey sank right into the 
mud; he went lower and lower every minute and 
thought he should go over head and ears in it and be suf- 
focated at once. But it was not so bad with him as all 
that, for his feet at last felt the bottom and then he 
stopped sinking, because the bottom was hard. He was 
obliged to hold his head up as high as he could for fear 
the water, mud, and dirt should get into his mouth and 
nostrils and choak him. In this state the poor donkey 
tried to make a noise so that somebody might go and 
tell his master where he was and come and get him out 
of that place ; but he was so deep in the ditch that he 
could not make a noise loud enough to be heard by 
anybody. 

The donkey remained in this situation till night and 
nobody came with a rope to help him out of such a 
dismal place, as he was forced to remain in. So he was 
forced to stand there all night ! The next morning the 
donkey's master sent a boy to fetch him home ; but 
when the boy got to the field he could not see the 
donkey anywhere in the field ; so the boy went home 
and told his master that the donkey was lost ; that he 
had looked for him everywhere and could not find him. 
Then the master and the boy both went to the field to 
look for him: they looked and looked aU to no purpose ; 
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then they went into the other field to look for him but 
they could not find him there. Then they came back 
again ; and as they were walking by the side of the 
ditch they saw something sticking up out of the ditch, 
and it moved; they saw it was alive, so they got a rope 
and put it round the head and pulled it out and found 
it was a donkey that belonged to them; but they 
never knew how he got into the ditch or how long he 
had been it. 
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10. — ^THE FOX AND THE FABMEB. 



A farmer is a man that has a farm; and a fox is an 
animal that is like a dog; but dogs are tame, and will 
let people go up to them and look at them, and pat 
them, and give them bits of bread and bones, and things 
of that sort. But foxes will not let people go up to 
them and give them anything to eat, nor let any one 
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touch them, nor come near them; they are wild, and 
run away as fast they can run: but they will not run 
away from anything that is less than they are, such as 
hens and cocks, and ducks and drakes, and geese and 
ganders. They will catch any of these animals if they 
can, and throw them upon their backs and take them 
right off into the wood, where they have a den with 
young foxes in it. The yoimg ones soon begin to eat 
the duck or drake, or hen or cock, or goose or gander, 
that the old foxes take to them. I wonder whether a 
fox is strong enough to run off with a good large fat 
gander. If I were a gander of this sort, and had a 
pair of good strong wings and strong legs, and broad 
feet, and a hard beak, and plenty of feathers all over 
my body and wings, I woidd try to hinder a fox from 
running away with me. I would flap my wings in his 
face, and put the feathers into his eyes, so that he 
could not see where to take me; or if the fox had got 
hold of my neck, and had thrown me over his shoulder 
and his back, and had run off with me to his den, I 
would do my best to get away, and try to fly over the 
hedge into the next field, where he could not find me. 
Foxes live in the woods in the day time, and sleep in 
the day time ; but in the night time they are awake, 
and come out of their dens to catch anything they can 
find; I think they are like cats, and can see in the 
night time, without lamps or candles. They go and 
steal the farmer's things; his cocks and hens, and 
ducks and drakes, and geese and ganders, and perhaps 
his turkeys also. When a fox has young ones, he has 
to steal more and more things for the young foxes to 
eat, or else they would die, and then there would be 
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none but the old ones, and they would soon die, and 
then there woidd be no foxes at all left to kill the 
farmers' fowls, geese, and turkeys. 

When a fox goes into a farm-yard, at first he tries to 
get a good large goose, if the farmer be gone to bed; 
but if the farmer be not gone to bed, he will wait till 
he has gone to bed, and then he will go to his work 
and catch the best goose in the yard, and scamper right 
off with it to his hole in the wood. Then they begin 
and eat the whole of it for breakfast The next night 
he goes for another, and then for another the next 
night, tni he has taken them all. After that he goes 
for the ducks and drakes, and then for all the rest as 
wants them. The fox can teU which is the fattest 
goose or duck or hen, without any candle, by smelling 
at them, and sticking his nose right into their feathers.* 
Sometimes he puts his foot upon a goose to make it lie 
still and quiet, and not to let it run away while he 
is smelling it. If the goose be a fat one, the fox whips 
it over his shoulder, and trots off with it to his young 
cubs in the wood, before the farmer or any of his men 
get up in the morning. A fox one night went to a 
farm-house and stole a goose; when the farmer got up 
in the morning, he was sorry that his best goose was 
gone, so he said he would set a trap and try to catch 
the fox the next time : this trap was very strong, and 
had many sharp teeth, like the teeth of a large saw. 
Next night the fox got into the yard again, and was 
going to carry off a gander upon his back : but just at 
that moment he caught his tail in the trap ; it held him 
quite fast and tight, so he began to make a noise and 
scream very loudly, because the trap cut and pinched 
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Ms tail 80 muck; then the gander got away from the 
fox, and the fox was held fast by the tail in the trap, 
as I told you before. The fox pulled as hard as he 
could to pull his tail out of the trap ; but the harder he 
pulled the more he was hurt. Then he screamed 
louder than ever. At last the farmer heard him scream, 
and got up in a minute, and took a gun to shoot the 
fox : but the fox was so frightened that he should be 
shot, and pulled so hard, that the trap cut off about 
three quarters of his tail, but he did not mind that, he 
ran away without it, and left it sticking fast in the trap. 
In the morning the young foxes were very sorry that 
they had nothing to eat for breakfast; they were also 
sorry to see their mother with her tail cut off and all 
over blood; they did not know who had done it. The 
old fox was very ill for many days and could not stir 
out of the den. In a while after they were all nearly 
dead for want of food; but the quarter of the tail that 
was left got well, and the young foxes got bigger, till 
at last the yoomg foxes thought it was best to go and 
seek their own food. At first the old one went with 
them to show them the best places to go to, but she 
never took them to the place where the farmer was 
going to shoot her. 
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11. — JL BATTLE BETWEEN A WOLF AND A SOLDIEB. 



If a little boy about five or six years of age should 
meet a hungry wolf, I wonder what he would do, and I 
wonder what the wolf would do? Perhaps at first 
the boy would think the wolf was a dog because some 
dogs are like wolves. Now, if the boy had never 
seen a wolf, he would not know what it was or whether 
it would hurt him or not. I think a wolf that was 
hungry, as soon as he saw a little boy would begin to 
look very savage at him, and then he would grin a 
good deal at the boy ; and after that, he would growl 
very much and then he would wag his tail very fast, 
and then I dare say he would open his mouth very 
wide so that you might see every one of his long sharp 
teeth and perhaps you might see down into his throat ! 
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A poor little boy, only five or six years of age, as 

soon as he saw the wolf grin, and as soon as he heard 

him growl, and when he saw his mouth open and all 

the sharp teeth on the top and the bottom of his mouth 

he would think that the wolf was going to run right at 

him to kill him directly ! Then perhaps he would turn 

round and begin to run away as fast as he could : but 

I am sure the wolf could run a good deal faster than 

the boy and therefore he would soon overtake the boy 

and catch hold of him with his teeth and kill him and 

tear him to pieces and eat him all up, then what could 

the little boy do? Perhaps when his father and mother 

found that he did not come home again as he used to 

do before, they would ask somebody to go and look for 

him, or they would go themselves to look for him ; but 

they could not find him, of course, if the wolf had killed 

and eaten him. So in this manner I dare say his father 

and mother and his brothers and sisters and many 

other people would remain out all night and look all 

over the fields and woods and all the rest of the places 

which they could think of. Some of them would say, 

I think the poor Httle feUow has fallen into a pond kad 

has been drowned : others woiQd say I think he has 

faJlen into a deep well and cannot get up again. And 

the rest of them would say we are sure the poor little 

boy has either been devoured by a wild beast, or else he 

has had the bad luck to fall down a coal pit. 

Once upon a time, there was a soldier, that went out 
in the night time, to keep watch over the other soldiers 
while they were asleep in their beds. When soldiers 
go to bed to sleep there must always be some soldiers 
to go into the streets to keep watch : that is, they are 
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to take care that nobody comes and kills the soldiers 
that are in the inside of the houses asleep. And they 
must mind and see, that no other soldiers that belong 
to another king shall come and set fire to the houses 
and bum them all while they aie asleep ! 

When a soldier is keeping watch he must be very 
attentive and mind what he is about ; he always takes 
his gun with him and keeps fast hold of it, for fear 
some one should creep behind him and snatch his gun 
out of his hand and run away with it : then the soldier 
on the watch would have no gim to defend himself with; 
and most likely the person that snatched his gun out of 
his arms would turn about and shoot the soldier with 
his own gun, or stab him with the sharp thing that was 
on the end of it ! Then I should be glad to know what 
would become of the poor soldiers that were asleep in 
their beds ? 

I make no doubt but the man, whoever he was, that 
should steal away a soldier's gun and shoot him with it, 
would go, after that, and tell the soldiers that belonged 
to another king, that he had taken the soldier's gim 
and killed him that was keeping watch ! Then they 
would all go and set the houses on fire where the poor 
soldiers were asleep ; and if any of them got up to run 
out of the barracks the others would shoot them as 
they were running away! And so there would be an 
end of them all at once ! 

Then we see, that the very best way for a soldier 
that is on watch is, to look sharp and keep fast hold of 
his firelock, and move about briskly backwards and 
forwards and let no one come near enough to him to 
snatch his firelock out of his hands. And besides this. 
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he must listen, now and then, to find out if any man or 
any other soldier, or any animal of any kind is coming 
near the place where he is keeping watch. And if he 
hears any noise of any sort near his post, he must stop 
in a minute and stand stock still, like Eobinson Crusoe's 
boat ; and get his firelock and shoot it, whatever it is ! 
If he does this properly, he will save his own life and 
also save the lives of all the soldiers that he is guarding. 
So in the morning when daylight comes it will be all 
right ; he will be alive and all his companions will be 
alive likewise. Then some of the , other soldiers will 
go on guard the next night and take care of him and 
keep watch over him ; because he took care of them 
when they were asleep the night before. So every 
thing will go on right as it should go on, and every body 
and every soldier will be safe enough ! 



12. ^A BATTLE BETWEEN A WOLF AND A SOLDIEB. 



When the soldier that was taking care of the others, 
had been out on watch a long time ; he became quite 
tired and wished it was morning ; that daylight would 
come, so that he could go off guard and another soldier 
come on to take his place. At last it was very near 
morning, for he could see a little bit of light coming 
into the clouds. As he was looking at the light in the 
clouds, he thought be heard something moving, but 
there was not light enough upon the ground to let him 
see what it was. Then he stood looking towards the 
place where the noise came from, and in less than a 
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second a great black thing came running right up to 
him ! It was a large himgry wolf that had come out 
of a wood to devour anything that he could get hold of. 

The soldier had but just a moment of time to defend 
himself: so he thought the best thing he could do 
would be to shoot this large savage animal ! But before 
he could get his gun up to his shoulder to shoot the 
wolf, the wolf flew right at the soldier and fixed his 
teeth in the soldier's leg and almost pulled him down 
to the ground. But the soldier did not mind that, he 
stuck fast hold of his firelock, and gave the wolf a good 
heavy kick, with his other foot, right imder his jaw 
bone. So the wolf let go the soldier's leg and was 
going to seize the leg that he kicked the wolf with, 
but, just in a second of time the soldier took his musket 
and ran the sharp thing that was fixed on the end of it, 
right through one of the wolfs ears and almost into 
his head ! Then the wolf grew quite vexed and savage 
and tried to tear the soldier to pieces ! But the soldier 
stepped back two or three paces and pointed his gun at 
the wolf so straight forward, that he stabbed him in 
the breast. 

As soon as the wolf felt the sharp iron run into 
his breast, he was so hurt that he began to grin and to 
howl, and to growl so terribly that he almost frightened 
the soldier, but he took good care to stick to his gun 
and mind what he was about. Then the wolf tried to 
rush upon the soldier, but he could not, because the 
soldier pushed him off with his gun. So at last the 
wolf drew back and turned himself about to run away 
and try to get back into the wood where he came firom: 
but before he had nm more than twenty yards, or so, 
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the soldier put his firelock up to his shoulder and shot 
the wolf dead at one shot ! So the dead wolf lay still 
and could not move a single limb. 

When tlie soldiers heaid the gun go off, they thought 
somebody had shot the guard, so they all got out of 
bed and ran out of the barracks, to see who had done 
it. And when they got to the guard, they saw his 
leg all coTered with blood ! He could not walk, but he 
held himself up by his firelock. Then they looked a 
little way further, and they saw a large dead wolf, but 
none of them could tell how it got there. At last the 
soldier told them all about it : how he came, what he 
did, and how he shot him. 




13. ^THE MABE AND HEB FOAL. 



In Oxfordshire there was a farmer who had a good 
many fields and trees. He had many pigs and sheep 
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and lambs and cows and horses; he had a garden that 
his men used to dig for him: but they did not dig his 
fields, because his fields were too large and would take 
too much time to dig them. So he thought he would 
plough the fields instead; for that would do almost as 
well as digging. Then the farmer*s men and the farmer 
got the plough and fastened two horses and a mare to 
it, and they pulled it to the field and began to plough 
it. A plough you know is a large thing almost like a 
wheel-barrow; the horses pull it from one end of the 
field to the other, and the farmer, or one of his men, 
holds it by two handles. There is a strong sharp piece 
of iron in the plough, that sticks into the ground and 
turns the ground up like digging it. Then the horses 
pull it back again to the other end of the field, and so 
on, backwards and forwards, till it is all ploughed. The 
mare was so fat and strong that she did almost as much 
work as the two horses, and the farmer was very glad 
and said she was an excellent mare, because she always 
pulled the plough so well. 

One night the mare had a foal, which all the servants 
saw in the morning! The foal was a very nice one 
indeed, it had such a pretty little head and such nice 
ears and tail and body and legs: but it had no shoes on 
its feet at first, and its legs were not strong, but they 
got stronger and stronger every day : in a very short 
time the foal could walk nearly as fast as its mother. 
Now, you may think the foal and the mother liked one 
another very well. 

At first the farmer did not take the mare to the field, 
but in a few days he took her and left the foal at home 
in the stable without its mother. Then the mother 
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began to think about her foal, and she forgot what she 
was doing in the field; so the man gave her a good blow 
with a piece of wood to make her go faster: and at 
night when she had done ploughing she went home and 
found the foal in the stable, where it had been waiting 
all day for its mother to come back and give it some 
milk for its supper. 

The next morning they took the mother to work 
again; but she could not work as well as she did the 
day before! so the farmer took the large stick and gave 
her some good bangs with it; and made her go on 
faster; but she soon began to go slower again, because 
she wanted to go to the stable to give her young one 
some dinner, and could not get on at all. The cruel 
man then put a sharp thing into the end of the stick 
and pricked the poor animal many times with it, so that 
the blood came running down, and when night came 
she could hardly walk home to the stable to see the 
dear little foal that had been all day thinking of its mo- 
ther. They were glad to see each other you may be 
sure, for that night, and made a great noise for joy; 
the people at first did not know what it was for. 

Next morning again, the mare went to plough as 
before; but, after trying to drag the plough as well as 
she could, she was obliged to stand quite still, for 
she could not get on any farther ; then they began to 
beat her more and more; the farmer and his man both 
beat her at the same time, and used her very cruelly, 
and made the blood flow down her body; and they 
struck her several times on the head, and eyes and 
nose, and whipped her a long time; she then tried to 
go on, but she had not strength, so she fell upon the 
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ground; and the farmer got into a passion, for he 
thought she was dead! They could not tell what to 
do, so they tried a long time to get her up again, but 
could not do it. 

The farmer's man at last said, master, let me go 
and fetch the colt, then perhaps she will try to get up ? 
The farmer said very well, perhaps she may get up 
then, so make haste, run and fetch her little colt as 
fast as you can : so Robert ran as fast as he could, and 
he could run very fast, for he had long legs and a good 
pair of shoes. In a very little time the farmer saw 
Robert and the colt coming towards them : the farm^ 
said make haste she is not dead yet. 

Robert had put a little halter on the foal, to lead it 
by, so when he came close to the mare that was lying 
on the ground almost dead; the foal knew its mother 
very well at first sight, imd made such a noise, that the 
mother lifted up her head as well as she could, and 
opened her eyes at the same time, and saw that it was 
her own foal; and she tried to stand up on her legs, 
but she coidd not, because she was so weak: then the 
young one poked its nose at its mother, and began to 
suck, which made the old one to get stronger and 
stronger every minute; and Robert went and got some 
water and let her drink of it ; till at last she got quite 
up and could stand very well i and they let her walk 
home to the stable with the foal, the next morning she 
was almost as well as ever ! 

The farmer, when he went to bed at night, began to 
consider about it; and thought, perhaps, the reason 
that the mare could not pull hard enough, was, because 
her little foal did not go with her, but was left behind; 
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80 he tihouglit she wa3 thinking about it. Well, I will 
take them both to the field to-morrow morning, said 
the farmer, and see if that will do better. When he 
got up next morning, he went to see how they were 
getting on; he found them very comfortable, so he took 
them both, to the field to plough; and he was very glad 
to see the mare work as well as ever. 

When the mother went on, dragging the plough, the 
little horse walked close by her side; when one turned 
at the end of the field, the other turned at the same 
time; Utej touched each other as they walked along, 
the fanner was so glad that he had found it out, 
lit he stopped the plough sometimes, wheii the wea- 
bflsr was hot, to take a drink of beer out of his keg; 
i he let the foal take a drink of its mother's milk at 
the same time, because the weather was so hot. Be- 
sides, he said it was a good thing that he had brought 
them both ; for the little one could leam to drag the 
plough by seeing how it was done by its mother. So 
the farmer was sorry for haying beaten the poor mare 
so much, and said he would take care never to beat 
her again. 



14. — THE NUKSE MAID AND POOB LITTLE JANE. 



It is a bad thing to be careless and not to take care 
what you are doing. — Sometimes people let a candle 
stand too near a bed, and then they go out of the room 
and leave the candle burning there. They shut the 
bed-room door very quickly : then it blows the bed- 
curtains against the candle ; so the curtains very soon 
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get into a flame, and set the bed on fire! After that the 
rest of the things begin to bum ; and in a short time 
the room is all in a blaze. 

Sometimes the people of the house are so busy below, 
that when the bed-room is on fire, they do not know 
that it is on fire, till after it has been burning a long 
time : so it bums through the floor into the room be- 
below; then somebody is going by the house, in the 
street, and he looks up and sees the house on fire! So 
he runs and tells the people of the house, that the 
house is on fire ! Then the people in the house began 
to smell the smoke; they then try to go up the stairs 
to put theftfire out and prevent the house from being 
burnt down. But just as they are going up stairs, 
there is so much smoke and heat and fire that come 
right into their faces, that they cannot get a step far- 
ther! Then they try to save some of their things and 
some of their clothes : but it is so hot that they cannot 
get into any of the rooms, but are forced to run down 
the stairs again as fast as they can, and get into the 
street to save themselves from being burnt to death. 
When they get into the street they turn round to look 
at their own house all in a blaze ! and all their things 
burning ; all their beds and tables, and chairs and car- 
pets, and all their clothes and the rest of their usefiil 
things. At last everything is consumed by the fire; 
and the walls of the house fall upon the ground, and 
there is an end of it all ! Everything is destroyed, be- 
cause the people were careless and left the candle 
burning too near the bed curtains, and shut the bed- 
room door a great deal too quickly. 

There was once a lady who had a little girl, and she 
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was a very clever child, she was a very good child also, 
and that was better than heing clever, her name was 
Jane: little Jane soon learnt to read and spell, and she 
was going to learn to write in a very few weeks! She 
was almost five years of age. 

One night the servant-maid took the little girl and 
put her to bed, in a room almost at the top of the 
house. The servant was careless, and left the candle 
burning upon a tahle that was close to the little girl's 
bed. The servant then shut the door, just I as told 
you in the former part of this story, a good deal too 
quickly! After five or ten minutes, little Jane fell fast 
asleep. Just at that moment the candle ]|ad caught 
the bed curtains, and set them all in a smoke and a 
flame: but no one in the house knew anything about 
it. The smoke and the flame soon awoke little Jane, 
for the bed-clothes were aU on fire; and she was very 
much burnt about her face and neck, and her hands 
and arms were badly scorched! Little Jane screamed 
out as loud as she could, several times ! At last her 
mother thought she heard some one call out, *' Oh, 
Mother, come and take me out of bed, for it is all on 
fire?" Her mother ran up stairs with the servant, and 
found the room all in a blaze! She ran up to the bed 
and snatched her dear little Jane up in her arms, and 
took her down stairs right away to a doctor, to see if 
he could cure her. The doctor did his best, but poor 
dear little Jane died the next day, because she was so 
much burnt! Now, you see, this clever good child lost 
her life, because the niirse-maid that put her to bed 
was careless, in setting the candle too near the bed and 
shutting the door too quickly. 
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Perhaps you may think that the house and all the 
things that were in it were burnt like the other house; 
no, they were not ; I am quite sure that they would 
have been burnt, but some firemen came to the house 
with a fire-engine, with a good deal of water in it; and 
with this water they soon put out the fire ; and saved 
the house and all the rest of the things; but poor dear 
clever little Jane was dead and could not see the fire 
put out, nor know how ill her dear mother was. 



15. — THE FIVE TOXTKO BIBDS. 



All children are fond of birds; because they are such 
nice looking things. They have such bright eyes and 
nice heads; and their feathers are so smooth and glossy, 
and are of such pretty colours. They fly so well and 
so fast, and sing so sweetly in fine weather. Their 
nests are such curious things, and the eggs so very 
beautiful when they are in a nice nest. 

Some boys are very fond of looking for birds' nests. 
They go into the fields and woods to look for them. 
Some birds build their nests in trees and some in the 
hedges; some in bushes, some on the ground, and 
some upon houses; and some in other places. Birds 
try to build their nests in such curious places, that 
nobody can find the nests when they go to look for 
them; then the birds lay their eggs in the nests and 
hatch them. After the old birds have been sitting 
upon the eggs a long time, the young birds come out 
quite safe; and remain in the nest tiU they get feathers 
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all over them ; and two good wings, and a tail, one tail 
is quite enough for each bird. When they have got all 
these full of feathers, the old birds teach them to fly; 
they show them how it is done. After that the young 
birds do the same, with their wings, that the old ones 
did. The next thing they do is to fly right off, and get 
away to some place without being caught by any bad 
boys. 

I like to see a bird's nest when it is just made ; and 
then to go two or three days after that, and see some 
eggs in it : but I would not, as some boys do, pull the 
nest out of the place where it was, with the eggs in it, 
and then take the nest and the eggs away, and keep 
them, or lose them or break them. Some boys, when 
they see the nests in the bush or on the ground, are so 
cruel and bad, that they pull them right out and destroy 
them. They never think how much pains the poor old 
birds took to build the nests, and make them aU so very 
soft and smooth in the inside, with hair, or cotton, or 
moss, or wool, or any soft stuff which they could find 
anywhere about there, to build them with. 

Those boys are the worst, I think, that go to look 
for birds' nests, and after they have found some with 
young ones in them, to pull the nests out of the places 
where they were, with the poor Uttle things, the young 
birds, in the inside of the nests, and then take them 
away home, and play with them and hurt them, and 
kill them; or give them to the cat or the dog to eat, 
as I have heard that some wicked boys do. 

I think it is very cruel of boys to do this, I dare say 
the young birds do not know where they are going, at 
first, when the cruel boys pull them out; nor what 
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they will do to them afterwards. I dare say the old 
birds do not like to have their young ones taken away, 
and that they are very sorry when they are gone. 

Sometimes, when the young birds that the boys take 
away in the nests, have a good many feathers on them, 
they do not die when the boys take them home. The 
boys get worms for the birds and feed them with the 
worms. The young birds are so hungry, that they eat 
or swallow the worms, and try to live as long as they 
can ; for every animal, whether large or small, whether 
a bird, a lion, or a man, likes to live a good while, and 
does not like to be killed or starved to death. A cruel 
boy one fine day, fo\md a birds' nest with five young 
ones in it, he pulled it right out of the edge ; he took 
it home and began to feed the yoimg birds with little 
worms. At first all the little birds eat the worms, and 
the boy was quite glad to see them open their mouths 
for the worms. He could see the inside of their mouths 
and down their throats, because they opened their 
mouths so wide ! He told another boy that he should 
soon have five fine birds that would be able to sing. 

But, in a day or two, one of the yoimg birds was 
taken ill, and coidd not eat any more worms! The next 
day after that, another was taken ill; and the next day 
to that, another was taken as ill as the rest, so now 
there were three of them that were iU ! The poor crea- 
tures got worse and worse every hour; they could not 
open their mouths; neither could the poor sick birds 
open their eyes to look at anything; and before night 
they all died! The bad boy was so sorry that he had 
taken them away, that he cried, and said he would 
never take any more young birds away firom their 
mothers. 
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Some boys and girls when they have been naughty^ 
and done anytliiiig that is wicked or wrong, when they 
are told of it, tliey will not do so any more. These are 
better than tliose are, that, when they have done 
wicked and cruel things, and when they are told of 
what they liave done, yet they do not leave off their 
bad tricks, bnt go and do bad things again! These are 
very wicked children indeed! I am sorry for them, be- 
cause tbey must be punished, and no one will like them, 
I like boys and girls to do without pimishment. 

We kno-w there were five young birds at first; and 
^e also know, that three of them died; so there were 
only two left. These two lived pretty well, for some 
time, and the boy put them into a small cage. There 
was a little door to the cage, just big enough for a boy 
^ put bis band into the cage when it was open. When 
the two birds were in the cage, the little door ought 
^vays to have been shut; but one night the boy left 
the door open; and in the morning as soon as it was 
^ght, one of the birds got out and flew upon a chair. 
There waa a gray cat imder the chair; she heard some- 
thing upon the chair; so she put her foot up to feel what 
it was, and caught the poor little bird and killed and 
eat it! When the gray cat had eaten the bird, she 
looked up to the cage that had one bird in it. At last 
she got up to the cage and put her foot through the 
door-way and pulled out the last bird, and killed and 
eat it. 

Now whether was it worse for the three that died 
or the two that were kiQed, by the gray cat. 
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16. A DOG THAT HAD NEVER SEEN COCKS AND HENS. 



There was once a dog that had lived all his life-time 
in London. His name was Rasher. I have told you 
his name, because I thought you would like to know 
what he was called; because I like to know dogs' names, 
and horses' names ; and the names of all things that 
have names. It is better to know what they are called, 
because if you want them for anything, they will soon 
come to you when you call them by their names. 

Rasher had no master like the other dog that was 
called Turk. Turk had a master, who took him to a 
good many places, to see all sorts of things, all sorts of 
animals, and all sorts of people. But Rasher had a 
mistress. Rasher did not know where eggs came from; 
he had never seen a bird's nest, nor a hedge, nor a 
tree, nor a field, nor a hen — ^he did not know that hens 
laid eggs in a nest, made of hay, or straw, or grass ! 
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He did not know what hens did for a living: he did not 
know a hen from a cock! He cotdd not tell whether 
they would fly at him and scratch his eyes out and 
make his nose bleed, or pull his ears ofi*, or whether 
they ivoidd be quiet and only look at him as he went 
along. 

One day the lady that was Rasher's mistress, said to 
Hasher, that she would take a long walk with him into 
the country, and let him see the coimtry, and a good 
many things in the country, that he would like to see, 
and that he had never seen yet. Rasher was above a 
year and a half old, and he had never, in all that time, 
taken a walk with his mistress, to see the country, 
where most of the other animals lived. 

Then the lady called Mary, her servant; and said to 
her, Mary, I am going to take a walk into the country 
to-morrow, with my dear little Rasher, to show him all 
the places and the things that he has never seen! I 
think it is not right that a dog, like mine, should spend 
all his life in London, and not see the country: so, 
Mary, you must wash him well to-night, before he 
goes to bed; and be sure to comb his hair nicely and 
smoothly, and make him look clean and neat, and 
respectable. — And be sure that you do not wash him in 
cold water, let it be a little warm, but not so hot as to 
scald him to death ; nor to scald the hair of his back, 
as they scald the pigs. 

So Mary went and got a large tub and some water; 
she put the water into the tub; and she was just going 
to put Rasher into it, when her mistress came into the 
room, and told her to wait, till she had put her 
finger into the water to feel if it was just hot enough. 
She said it was pretty well. 
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Mary then pilt the dog into the water; and the water 
came up to the top of the tub, and some of it ran right 
over the top into Mary's shoes, and filled them full of 
water 1 She thought her feet were scalded; and poor 
Rasher thought he was going to be drowned! When 
his feet went down to the bottom of the tub, the water 
got all over his back and his tail and his head; and it 
ran into his ears and into his nose! He was obliged to 
hold his head up very high, so that the water might 
not stop in his nose, for if it did, he could not take his 
breath, and that would kill him very soon. 

When Mary found it out, that there was too much 
water iji the tub when the dog was put into it, she 
took sotne of it out as quickly as she could. After that, 
it was all right, so she washed and bathed Rasher pro- 
perly, as she had been desired, and wiped him quite 
dry with two towels, and then combed and brushed, 
and made him quite neat and smart and respectable ; 
and lastly she put him to bed! 



17. X DOG THAT HAD NEVER SEEN COCKS AND HENS. 



The next morning, after breakfast, the lady took 
Rasher to see the country. They walked along, a good 
way through the streets of London, till at last they 
came to a place where they saw some trees and a field! 
In the trees were some crows and other birds. Some 
were fiying about, and some were only making a noise, 
some were building nests; and some were sitting quiet 
in their nests; and some were very busy laying eggs to 
hatch young crows. Rasher and his mistress looked 
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about at all these curious things, and were very glad 
and much pleased to see them all so comfortahle. In 
the fields there were cows and horses and sheep and 
lambs, all quite busy eating the grass. Rasher stopped 
to look at them: at first he thought the sheep and 
Iambs were dogs ! 

"When they had seen all these things, and looked 
at them as long as they thought proper, the lady 
began to walk on farther, and Rasher went along with 
her. When they had walked ahout half a mile farther, 
they saw a house. At last they got up to it. Before 
the house there was a place with rails roimd it : within 
the rails were a good many animals walking about and 
eating anything which they could find to eat. These 
live things were different sorts of animals. Some of 
tbem were white and some hlack, some were brown 
and some nearly red. And besides that, some were 
very large with horns growing out of their heads. Some 
had no horns, hut they had long ears and tails. There 
were many of the animals that were not very large. 
Rasher and his mistress stared at them very much; he 
had never seen such a place as that, and such wonder- 
ful things, in all his life time before. The place was 
called a farm-yard, and the live things were horses and 
cows, and pigs and donkeys, and geese and ducks and 
turkeys, and cocks and hens. This was the first time 
that Rasher had seen a farm-yard, and cocks and hens! 
At first he was so surprised that he stood still, stock 
still, looking at them all ; and was so much pleased, 
that he ran right up to the rails, as close as he could 
get. Then he saw a wider place in the fence, where a 
cow had broken one of the rails; so he put his nose 
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and head into this wider place to see them better, and 
to try if he could see how they smelt; but that was very- 
unlucky for poor Rasher ; for at that moment, just as he 
put his nose through, all the cocks and hens, and the 
geese and the ducks, and all the rest began to be 
afraid ! They thought Rasher was a weasel or a fox 
going to smell them first and to kill them afterwards, 
when night came. So they made a great noise, because 
they were so much afraid. But Rasher did not, poor 
fellow, want to hurt them; he only wanted to see what 
they were all doing. 

At last there was one of the cocks, with very sharp 
claws, and a great red thing upon his head, so he turned 
about and went right up to Rasher, without being 
afraid of him; and before Rasher could pull his head 
back, out of the hole, the cock flew bang at his face, 
and gave him such a scratch with his claws, and at the 
same time ran two long sharp things, that grew out 
of the sides of his legs, into the end of the poor dog's 
nose, so far and so fast, that the cock could hardly puU 
them out again ! 

Poor Rasher then began to scream and howl at such 
a terrible rate, as if he had been killed ! The lady also 
was quite frightened, but she ran up to Rasher and 
pulled him away in a minute. If she had not done so, 
he would soon have been a dead dog; for there were 
two or three more of the cocks that were coming to 
help to kill him at once ! Then the lady took poor 
Rasher up in her arms, and got into a coach with him, 
and rode home to London as quickly as the horses could 
gallop! Rasher was all over blood, and he made the 
lady's dress all over blood likewise. The servant came 
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and washed all the blood and dirt from the dog*s nose. 

They sent for the doctor to help them to make it well. 

TTJR nose was so sore that he could not smeU anything 

with it for a long time. At last he got well, and could 
smell almost as well as ever ; but he took good care 
never to poke his nose through a fence where there 
were cocks and hens. 

I should like to know whose fault it was that Rasher 
got so ill used ; whether it was the cow's fault in 
breaking the rails with his horns, or the lady's fault 
for letting him put his head through, or Rasher's own 
fault for putting it through } 




18. THE TWO BOYS WITH SKIPPING COBDS. 



I am very fond of seeing clever boys. But I do not 
like to see boys that are not clever. When I see a boy 
that is clever, I am glad, but I always want to know 
who taught him to be clever, and how it was done. 
When I see a boy that is not clever I am sorry for him, 
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because I do not like to see a dunce. I am not angiy 
with him fbr being a dunce, but I always want to know 
the reason why he is a dunce; and whose fault it is 
that he is a dunce. I think all boys that are dunces 
might have been made clever if people would have 
taken pains to teach them properly. So I say it is not 
a dunce's fault that he is a dimce ; but it is the fault of 
somebody else, who should have made the dunce a 
clever boy. 

A skipping cord is a very nice thing to play with ; 
when a boy or a girl can skip well. But no boy or girl 
can skip well at first. When a boy gets a cord to skip 
with, he takes hold of each end of it, and tries to leap 
over it, and then to put it over his head again and leap 
over it again ; and then leap over it again in the same 
way as before. Then he stops awhile to rest himself, 
and while he is resting, he looks at the other boys that 
can skip very well and very fast, much better and much 
faster than he can. After that, he begins once more to 
do it himself, and he does it a little better this time ; 
and a little longer without stopping : then he is pleased 
with himself, and likes skipping better and better. 
Then he stops to rest himself again, and to take notice 
of those boys that can skip very well. He takes notice 
that they sometimes leap over the rope a good many 
times, while they remain in the same place; and some- 
time they skip over it while they run along quite fast ! 
Sometimes they skip forwards and sometimes back- 
wards. Then the boy does the same, till it at last he 
can do it quite as well himself. I am now going to tell 
you a story about two boys that wanted to learn to skip 
with cords. Some boys and girls call them jumping ropes. 
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Two boys were each seven years of age, and each had 
a new skipping rope given to him, because he wanted to 
learn to skip. So they got up next morning very early 
and went out to try how they could skip. One of the 
boys was called Peter and the other Thomas. When 
they had been out some time, they were called in to 
get their breakfast, but they said they were not hungry 
at all. After breakfast they went out again till dinner 
time. 

Peter got on pretty well, because he did it very slowly 
at first, and took care what he was about, and tried his 
very best all the time. But Thomas did not get on so 
well, because he did it too fast, and was not careful 
enough about it. Tben they were called in to dinner. 
After dinner they went out again to skip. Peter tried 
more, and did it better and better every time, till at last 
he could skip over the rope fifteen times without stop- 
ping! In a little time after dinner, Thomas got vexed 
with himself, because he could not skip as well as 
Peter ; so he sat down upon a seat and began to cry, 
and would not try any more? Now, what do you 
think of these two boys, Peter and Thomas ? Tell me 
if you can, what was the reason Peter did it so well 
and that Thomas could hardly do it at all; and why he 
sat down and cried. 

19. THE TWO BOYS WITH SKIPPING COEDS. 



While he was crying, his Papa came out of the 
house and saw the boys, Peter and Thomas. Thomas 
was crying and Peter was skipping with his rope, as 

f3 
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merry as a lark! The gentleman saw Thomas crying, 
and said to him, Thomas, why do you cry? Thomas 
said, because Peter can skip with his cord and I cannot 
skip with mine. Indeed, said his father; perhaps 
Peter's rope is better than yours, and that is the rea- 
son why he can use his rope and you cannot use yours : 
let me see the two ropes? So he took the two ropes 
and looked at them a little while, and then said, Why 
these two cords are exactly alike! — Yes, papa, we 
bought them at the same place; they cost sixpence 
a-piece. Then, said his father what is the reason that 
you can do it quite well and Thomas is so backward ? 
Peter said, the reason was, that he took more pains 
than Thomas did at first, and did it slower, very slow 
indeed, at first. That is a good boy, said his father to 
Peter. That is the way to set about anything that you 
want to learn; to do it very slowly at first, and conti- 
nue doing it very often, and always do your best ; you 
can learn anything in this manner that you try to learn; 
and I am sure it is a very clever thing to skip well, and 
very useful too. 

Then Thomas got up from his seat and wiped his 
eyes and face, and said to his father, father, I think I 
can do it better now. I will do my best next time, and 
do it very slowly, the same as my brother, if he will 
show me? Peter said he would in a minute! So Peter 
took his jumping rope, and began to jump very slowly, 
several times; Thomas took great notice of him to see 
how it was done; and then he did it very slowly also, 
several times. That is a good boy, Thomas, said his 
father. Then Peter did it again, still very slowly. Then 
Thomas did it after him very iiicely. "Why, said Peter, 
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that is almost as well as I did it — ^yes, said the gentle- 
man, I tliink it is quite as well, Peter! Yes, papa, said 
Peter, but I can skip a good many more times and 
mucli qiiicker. And I shall do it much quicker to- 
morroiw^, and oftener if I do my best, said Thomas. 
So the next day Peter and Thomas went out to practise 
withL tlieir ropes. Thomas improved every time that 
he tried.; and just when night came, every body said, 
Thomas was a very clever boy for skipping; and Peter 
sidd yes he itt, I taught him yesterday how to do it; 
and 1 think he is quite as clever as I am ! Their father 
was so well pleased with his two boys, that he took 
them into the house and read a very nice book to them. 



20. — THE BOY AND THE WASP. 



A little boy, one day, saw a cup standing on a table. 
So he went up to the table, and took hold of the cup, 
and began to drink something that was in the cup. As 
he was drinking, he felt something rather hard in his 
mouth; it was about as big as a pea. By and bye, the 
thing in his mouth began to move about of itself! It 
moved upon his tongue and began to creep down his 
throat! The boy then put his finger and thumb into his 
mouth, to try to catch it; but he could not catch it; 
because it had got into the middle of his throat! Then 
the little boy began to cough: he thought if he coughed 
the thing would creep back again and come out of his 
mouth without being pulled out. But it did not. 

When the boy coughed, the wasp was -frightened, 
and thrust his sting rigtt into the boy's throat, and 
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hurt him so much that he thought he was killed ! Then 
he began to cry as hard as he could, and fell upon the 
floor, the same as people do when they are killed or 
shot. In a moment his mamma came running into the 
room, and when she saw her little boy upon the floor, 
kicking up his feet and his face as red as Are! She did 
not know who had done it, nor what to do nor what to 
say: she made such a noise that at last they sent for a 
doctor! When the doctor came, he soon found out that 
it was a wasp that had got into the little boy*s throat, 
and stung him very severely. 

But this doctor was a very clever doctor, so he soon 
took from his pocket a thing crooked at one end, and 
put it down his throat and pulled up the wasp ! 

When the doctor took the insect out of his throat, 
his throat was much hurt, and the boy was very ill ! 
All the people about there said a wasp had stung him 
to death ! This was not true. He was almost dead, 
but not quite. After being ill a long time, the doctor 
cured him so well, that he could walk about anywhere. 
And when the doctor went away, he told the people 
who lived in that house, that they should never leave 
cups on the table, to let children drink of them. And 
the doctor told the little boy, to be sure and take care, 
never to drink out of any thing without first looking to 
see if there was not a wasp in it, or an insect, or some 
other live thing, that perhaps, next time might sting 
him to death. The boy was so kind and polite, that he 
thanked the Doctor for puDing the wasp out of his 
throat, and for making him well again, and said he 
would in ftiture look into the cup first. 
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21. THE COW WITH SHOBT HOBKS AND THE COW 

WITH LONG HOBNS. 



Two COWS went into a field to eat grass. When they 
had eaten as much as they could, they wanted to eat 
something else, so they went up to a hedge, and hegan 
to eat the hedge. But there were sharp thorns in that 
hedge, which pricked their noses and made them bleed! 
Then they went away to another side of the field, where 
there were no thorns; so they could not make their 
noses bleed there, because there was only a wooden 
fence at that side of the field. 

The cows could see through the wooden fence, be- 
cause the paling was not close; and in a little while the 
cow with short curly horns, saw some hay upon the 
ground at the other side of the fence, and wanted to eat 
some of it; because she had got hungry again. So 
she tried to put her nose through between the pieces 
of the fence; but she could not, it was too broad and 
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thick, and would not go through. After that she put 
her head over the fence, hut she could not reach the 
hay, her neck was too short to reach over the paling 
down to the ground on the other side; so she pulled 
her head up and began to try to put her nose through 
the bottom of the paling, as she had tried before, and 
she gave such a good smell and a hard push with her 
nose, that she broke off one of the pieces of wood; 
but even then the opening was still too small. She then 
gave another good push and a smell; and at last broke 
another bit of the fence ; and then she could put her head 
through very well, so she began to eat the hay as fast 
as. she could. She had never tasted such nice hay as 
that in aU her life time; and while she was eating, the 
other cow with the long horns was looking at her all 
the time. There was a large heap of hay, and the cow 
with the long horns thought she should like to eat 
some of it as well as the other when the cow with 
the short horns had done. 



22. — THE cow WITH SHOBT HOBNS AND THE COW 
WITH LONG HOBNS. 

When the short homed cow had eaten as much of the 
hay as she wanted, she pulled her head out of the hole 
in the fence; and as the long homed cow wanted to eat 
some of the hay also, she tried to poke her head 
through the paling; but her horns were so long and 
stuck out so much on each side of her head, that they 
would not go through. At last she gave her head a 
twist, and then her head and both her horns went right 
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through to the other side, where the hay was; so she 
began to eat it as hard as she could. At first, the cow 
did not think how she could get her head back again, 
because she was so busy eating. She eat a long time, 
till she was qidte satisfied, and then she was pidling 
her head back, but she pulled it so quickly, that her 
boms went bang up against the fence, and she could 
not get them out at all, • they stuck so fast and were so 
broad. She twisted her head, first to one side and then 
to the other, but all in vain. So the poor long homed 
cow thought she should be hung. 

At last, she wished that she had a pair of short 
boms like the other cow; because then she could get 
her head out of the fence any time. She tried, and 
thought her head woidd come out at once. So she got 
quite frightened, and thought she should be hung 
before morning : then she fell upon the ground, and in 
a little time she fell asleep. 

In the night time she awoke, and felt her neck very 
stiff and sore, and it hurt her so much, that she was forced 
to make a great noise; and bellow as loud as she could, 
to see if any of the people that lived about there would 
bring a saw, and saw a bit of each horn off^ to get her 
head through once more. The people heard a great 
noise in th^ night time; but they did not know what it 
was for, nor who made it. Some thought it was a 
donkey; some thought it was a bull; some said it was 
like the roar of a lion; and some said it was an earth- 
quake that had come into the field in the night time. 
But when it was morning, a man took a saw and sawed 
two bits of the horns ofi*, and then they came out as 
well as possible. 
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23. — THE POOR GIBL THAT WAS CKYING. 



A poor girl, about, twelve years of age, was standing 
at the door of a house crying. She had a milk can in 
her hand, and her hands looked very cold and red. A 
lady saw her and stopped to look at her. Then the 
lady was sorry to see the poor girl crying. So she 
went up to her and said. Poor girl, why do you cry, 
and why are your hands so red and cold ? I am sorry 
to see you so imcomfortable. 

The girl said, I cry because my mistress will beat me 
when I go home! I hope she will not beat you said the 
lady. Oh, yes, she will, said the poor girl, she beats 
me every Sunday morning, and sometimes oftener. The 
lady was quite surprised to hear that the girl's mistress 
beat her so often. Then the lady said, what does she 
beat you for? Oh, she beats me because I am an idle 
naughty girl. And why are you an idle naughty girl? 
Because I do not go home soon enough. 
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Then, said the lady, you ought to be punished if 
you do not go home when your mistress tells you. The 
poor girl then began to cry worse than before. Just 
then, a gentleman came up to the lady and the milk 
girl, and the lady told the gentleman all that the girl 
had told her ; how she should be beaten and all that. 
Then the gentleman said to the poor girl, if your mis- 
tress beats you why do you not go home as fast as you 
can go ? Why do you stand here so long? I am wait- 
ing till the servant comes out of the house to take the 
milk. Sir. Then, said the gentleman, why do you not 
ring the bell and make the servant come for the milk. 
I have rung the bell once, Sir. Well, said the gentle- 
man, ring it again then. The poor girl said, I dare 
not ring it again. Sir, because if I do the servant will 
beat me, when she comes out for the milk. I have 
been waiting here a long time, as 1 do every Sunday 
morning, because the servant is so long in coming ; and 
if I ring the bell twice, she beats me ! Well, said the 
lady, I never heard such a thing as this in all my life 
time before. If you want to make haste home, and if 
you ring the bell twice, the servant beats you, and if 
you wait till the servants come, your mistress beats you 
for being so long ! I am very sorry for you indeed, poor 
girl. At first I thought it was your own fault, and that 
you were an idle girl ; but now I see it is the fault of 
the people where you take the milk! They ought to 
come for it as soon as ever you ring the bell or knock 
at the door ; and then you can go to the next house 
and do the same, and the people ought to come out as 
quickly as the other people did, and all the servcmts 
ought to do the same, then you would get done soon. 
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and get home time enough, and so you would not be 
beaten. 

At last the servant came out, and the gentleman 
knew her; her name was Kitty. The gentleman said 
to her, Kitty, I am sorry that this poor girl gets beaten 
for your keeping her so long before you come to her. 
Lord, Sir, said the servant, I did not know that, Sir. 
I am very sorry; but I will come as soon as ever the 
beP rings next time; she shaU not be beaten for my 
fault any more. I did not think of it. Then the kind 
lady said to the gentleman; I know this poor girl's mis- 
tress, very well; I will tell her mistress not to beat her 
any more, when the servants and the people keep her 
so long before they come out. 

At last the gentleman put his hand into his pocket 
and gave the poor girl a shilling to buy herself a pair 
of good warm gloves; and the lady then put her hand 
into her pocket and gave her sixpence. Then the poor 
girl took the comer of her apron and wiped her eyes 
and her face quite clean and dry, and left off crying ; 
then she thanked the lady and gentleman, and set off 
home as fast as ever she could walk. I hope the poor 
milk girl will never be kept waiting again, at any of 
the houses where she takes her milk, and that all the 
servants who read this story will come out of their 
houses at once, when the bells ring for them: and that 
her mistress will never again beat her for other people's 
faults. 
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24. — THE flood; or, the man that was carried 

INTO THE SEA. 



When it rains very much, for several days together, 
there is a flood. A flood is a great deal of water more 
than will go into a river, and therefore it runs over the 
sides of the river into the fields and streets, and into 
the people's houses ; if there be any houses near the 
river ; and if it be a large flood, the water will get into 
the houses and drown the people that live in them, if 
they do not look sharp and run out of the houses and 
get up into a tree or upon a hill or a mountain; and re- 
main there till it gives over raining, and till all the flood 
has gone away down the river with the rest of the 
water that was in the river before it began to rain. 

But we ought to know that a good deal of the flood 
sinks into the ground and drys up, after the rain is 
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over; and more so, if the sun begins to shine very hot, 
as soon as it has ceased raiming. I said, just now, that 
the people who live near the river, all go out of their 
houses for fear they should be destroyed by the flood. 
And the cats and the dogs go away also, for fear they 
should be drowned. For cats and dogs and sheep and 
cows and horses do not like to be drowned any more 
than the people themselves; for, as I told you in one of 
the other tales, animals like to live as long as they can. 
Ducks and drakes and geese and ganders do not care at 
all for a flood, because they are not afraid of being 
drowned. They can swim and float upon the water till 
the rain stops. Then, when the water dries up, they 
go down as the water sinks ! and at last their ifeet 
touch the ground as before; and then the water all 
runs off", and they begin to walk about as they did 
before the flood came, till the people come back again 
to their houses, and give the ducks and geese some 
meat as they used to give them before it rained so 
much. 

It would be a very good thing for the people that 
lived near a river, when there was going to be a flood, 
to build a good large boat and get into it. So then they 
would be safe enough in the large boat, and not lose 
their lives. They ought to remain in the boat till the 
flood had all gone ofl*, and then get out of it and remain 
out, till there was another flood came, and then get into 
the boat again; and so on as regular as before. 

In summer time, when the weather is very hot, it 
dries up nearly all the water that was in the river. 
Then we can see what a large hollow place the bottom 
of a river is; and how high the banks or sides of the 
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river are. If anybody should ask me, wliat has be- 
come of all the water that was in the river before it 
was nearly empty, I should say, that the cows and 
horses have drunk some of it, and some of it was dried 
up by the sim, and the rest of it had run into the sea, 
to help to fill up the sea. 

It is very nice to see a river that is empty, when it 
begins to rain fast. The faster it rains, the faster the 
river fills up again ; till at last it is quite full up to the 
top of the banks ; and when the water rises up to the 
top, it soon runs over; that is, if it keeps raining. 
Then you can see a great many things sailing down the 
river into the sea; such things as small trees and large 
trees, and logs of wood and gates; and pieces of carts 
and ladders, and wheelbarrows ; and sometimes sheep 
and pigs, and goats, and many other live things, that 
could not help being carried down by the waters of the 
river into the sea, or into another river! and then that 
river would carry them down into the sea at last ! 

One very hot day, there was a river that was almost 
dried up: there was scarcel)P any water left in it ; you 
could see the groimd at the bottom quite plain: Near 
this river there was a meadow full of long grass. After 
some days the men cut the grass with scythes, and 
afterwards made it into hay ; and, in two or three days, 
they put the hay into large heaps ; they called the heaps 
haycocks. When they had made all the haycocks they 
went home to get their suppers and go to bed, and to 
sleep till next morning. All the men did not go home ; 
there was one man that did not go home with the rest. 
This man had a black bottle, full of some sort of nasty 
stuff, but he was so foolish as to drink some of this 
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nasty stuff, and then he went and sat down upon one of 
the haycocks, that was close to the river ! when he had 
been sitting some little time, he took the black bottle 
and drank a good deal more of the nasty stuff that was 
in it, and then he got upon the top of the haycock once 
more, and lay down and fell fast asleep! The nasty 
stuff had made him very drowsy. 

As soon as he fell asleep, it began to rain very fast 
indeed ; and the night came on darker and darker every 
minute; and the darker it was, the heavier and faster it 
rained: so that by twelve o'clock at night, the river 
was quite full, as high as the top of the banks. After 
that the rain ceased for a little while, but it began to 
thunder and lightning; the thunder was very loud and 
the lightning was very bright. All this time, the man 
upon the haycock was fast asleep, and therefore did not 
hear the thunder nor see the lightning, nor feel the rain, 
because the nasty stuff that he had drank had made 
him sleep so soundly; and made him so very stupid and 
drowsy ! 

Then it began to rain heavier and faster than ever! 
so that in a few hours the flood came over the banks of 
the river into the hayfield, and took away some of the 
haycocks. At last the water came up to the haycock 
upon which the man was lying fast asleep ; then 
the water flowed all round the haycock, and began to 
carry it away with the man upon it ! 

In a little time after that, it began to come light in 
the morning; and just then the sleepy man opened his 
eyes, and saw that the flood was taking him away! So 
he began to call out for the people to come and help 
him off the haycock, to hinder him from being drowned, 
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but the people had not got up; it was too early for 
them to come to their work then. So the flood took 
the haycock, with the man upon it, right down into the 
sea at once; and nobody ever heard another word of 
them from that day to this ! 

Now, whose fault was it, do you think, that the 
man was lost; was it his own fault, or was it the faidt 
of the people who did not come to take him home ? 



25. THE BOY THAT TOLD A LIE AND CHEATED HIS 

BBOTHEB. 



It is a very bad thing to tell lies and to cheat people. 
Everybody should speak the truth, and then there would 
be no lies in the world. No one should take anything 
that does not belong to himself; because it is not right 
to take any things from other people. They want to 
keep them for themselves. We do not like to lose our 
own things, nor to have them stolen from us, nor taken 
away from us, without our leave. So if we do not like 
to have our own things taken away, as we would like 
them to do to us, we shoidd always do the same to 
other people, and not take theirs. This would be all 
right and proper. Then people might go anywhere and 
not have their things stolen when they were away. So 
then, no one would be put into a prison and punished 
for stealing, and shut up in a dark cell that is very dis- 
mal and cold, and have chains put upon his legs, to 
prevent him from getting out of the prison and run- 
ning away. 

There was once a gentleman that had plenty of apple 
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trees in his garden ; and a very large garden it was. 
Some people called it an orchard, because there were 
so many apple trees in it, and pear trees, and plum 
trees, and cherry trees, and wall fruit trees, nailed up 
against the wall ; and a mulberry tree, larger, and had 
more leaves on it than any other tree in the orchard. 
Upon aU these fruit trees there were a great many 
apples and pears, and green gages and egg plums, and 
several other sorts of fruits, quite good, when they 
were ripe enough. The gentleman that had the garden 
with all these trees and fruit upon them, often used to 
give some of the fruit to any one that had no fruit of 
his own. This was quite right; he had enough for him- 
self and a good deal more than he wanted, which he 
gave away to anyone that came to see him, and to ask 
him how he was getting on with all his frmt trees and 
all their fruit ! The gentleman was so kind that he did 
not mind now and then giving a few apples or pears, or 
any of his frxdt, to any poor boys that he saw on the 
other side of the hedge looking at his fruit growing so 
nicely upon the trees ! 

There was one very large apple tree in the garden 
that grew very near the fence. You would have stared 
if you had but seen how many apples there were upon 
this tree; and how very large they were. Some of 
them had a bit of red on them. The gentleman used 
to put a long ladder up against this tree, and climb up 
the ladder, to get the apples, for the cook, to make pud- 
dings and pies of; or for anybody to eat; the apples 
were so good and so large, that they served either for 
eating, or baking, or boiling. He used to get a basket 
full at once. 
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26. THE BOY THAT TOLD A LIE AND CHEATED HIS 

BBOTHEB. 



One day, just when lie had filled his basket and was 
coming down the ladder, he saw two poor boys, they 
were brothers, standing in the field next to the orchard, 
almost close to the apple tree. The boys looked very 
much at the apples in the basket 1 So the gentleman 
thought he would give them each an apple, and I have 
just told you that they were large ones. He took two 
and gave them to the bigger boy, and said to him: one 
apple is for yourself and one for your brother. Thank 
you. Sir, said the boy to the gentleman. Then he gave 
one apple to his brother, who was standing close to 
him, thank you. Sir, said the other boy. Then the 
gentleman was going to take his basket to the house; 
so the bigger boy said, I have another brother, Sir! 
Oh, have you, said the gentleman, where is he ? He 
is just behind that bush in that hedge, said the boy. 
Oh, very well, said the gentleman; then I will give 
you an apple for him also. So he gave him another 
apple to give to his brother behind the bush. Then the 
two boys went away, and the gentleman went into the 
house with his basket of apples; and in a few minutes 
he came, out once more, to take a walk to look at 
the apples on the same large tree. When he got to it, 
he was looking about him; at last he heard some one 
crying! So he looked over the fence, into the field, 
where the two boys were at first ; and he there saw a 
little boy crying! Why do you cry, little boy? said 
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the gentleman. I cry, because my brothers have apples 
and I have not! Why! I gave the big boy an apple 
for you ; did he not give it to you? No, said the boy 
he did not give it to me, Siit He has two apples and 
I have not one. 

Just as he was saying this, the big boy came up to 
the gentleman crying very much! What is the matter 
with you? Why do you cry? said the gentleman to the 
big boy. Why, Sir, I cry because yon gave me an 
apple for my little brother, and I did not give it to him 
as you told me! So the boy cried more and more! 
What did you do with the apple, said the gentleman, 
that I"gave you to give to your little brother here? — ^I . 
have it in my pocket. Sir, said the big boy. Then he 
took it out of his pocket and showed it to the gentle- 
man. When the little boy saw his apple safe, he left 
off crying in a minute, and began to wipe the tears out 
of his eyes with his fingers! The kind gentleman then 
asked the big boy where the apple was that he had 
given to him ? The big boy took it out of his pocket, 
and said, here it is, Sir ! Why did not you eat your 
own apple? said the gentleman. Why, Sir, said the 
big boy, it was such a fine large one, and had a bit of 
such nice red on one side of it, that I did not Hke to 
eat it, so I thought I would save it for a long tune, and 
eat my brother's apple instead. So I told my brother 
that there was no apple for him. So he began to cry, 
and et last came to you. Sir. But just as I was going 
to bite a piece of my brother's apple, I began to be 
sorry, because my mother and father said, I ought 
always to be kind [to my little brother. So I am come 
to give him his own apple, and am quite sorry that I 
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was going to keep it for myself, and told him a lie 
about it. The gentleman said, it is a very bad thing to 
tell lies, and to keep apples or anything that belongs to 
other people. But, it is a good thing when a boy has 
done anything wrong, to do right again as soon as 
possible ; and take good care never after that, to tell 
lies and keep anything that belongs to another person. 
So the boy that told the lie cried more and more for 
what he had done ; and said, if the gentleman would 
forgive him this time, he would never do such a wicked 
thing again, as long as he lived; and he said he would 
give his little brother both the apples if the gentleman 
would forgive him ! 

Then the little brother began to cry worse than ever; 
for he said, he would not take both the apples, because 
his brother then wo^ld not have one. The gentleman 
said to the big boy, I am glad to hear you say you are 
sorry for what you have done. I will allow you to keep 
your own apple this time, and hope you will be a good 
boy always after this ; and if you are, I will give you 
two apples a piece next year. And I will have you all 
three together, and give you the apples myself, for I 
think that will be the best way; two for you, and two 
for you, and two for you ! That will be six apples in 
all. Three times two are six. Then the three brothers 
went home all together quite comfortable ; and the lit- 
tle boy told his mother, that if they were good boys, a 
gentleman would, next year, give them six apples for 
three of them! that would be two apples a piece: 
three times two are six. 
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27. — TUP ; OE, THE fiLAClC RAM. 



In some parts of the world there are a great many 
sheep and rams ; and the people that look after them 
and take care of them, are called shepherds. Some- 
times, one of the sheep will try to get away from the 
rest of the sheep ; so that it can do what it likes ; and 
sometimes, two, or three, or four, of the sheep will try 
to run away ; and sometimes more ! But the man 
that looks after them, does not like to lose any of them, 
so when he sees them running away, he tries to fetch 
them back again, to make them go with the other sheep 
and rams. If he cannot run fast enough, he tells his 
dog to go and fetch them back ; then the dog runs as 
hard as he can and soon makes them return to the 
other sheep : if they do not come back at first, when 
the dog goes to them, he begins to bark, but he does 
not attempt to bite any of them, they are very much 
afraid when the dog begins to bark ; and the shepherd 
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tells the dog not to bite them, and the dog knows very 
well what the shepherd says about the sheep. But if 
the sheep wiU not come back when the dog has barked 
at theQi, then he bites them in the legs, and in the 
tails, till they go where the shepherd wishes them to 
go ; for the sheep do not like to be bitten in their legs 
and tails, because the dog's teeth are so long and so 
sharp, and it makes them feel so sore. 

In the spring of the year, most part of the sheep 
have young ones, the young sheep are called lambs ; 
several of the old ones had two lambs a piece and a 
good many only one lamb each. When the sheep 
were having lambs, the fanner and the shepherds got 
up every morning very early, to go and see how they 
were all getting on ; to see how many more lambs they 
had every night. The dogs also went with them to 
see the lambs, and the men and the dogs were very 
glad to see so many sheep and lambs all comfortable 
playing about in the sunshine every morning. 

One morning, as the shepherd was walking and look- 
ing about the field, where the sheep were living, he 
spied something black in one comer of the field, upon 
the ground ! At first he did not pay much attention 
to it, because it did not move ; he thought it looked 
like a boy's hat, or like a dead crow ! But, just as he 
was going to turn roimd to go away, the black thing 
began to move about, so then he knew it was not a 
dead crow, because a dead crow cannot move about. 
After that he went boldly up to it, and was very much 
surprised to find that it was a black lamb, that had 
been bom in the night ; for it was quite little and weak. 
The shepherd then took the black lamb up, and held it 
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in his arms, and the dog began to smell at it, and 
cocked up his ears and his tail, and looked very much 
surprised. The man and the dog went all over the 
field, to look for its mother, but they could not find 
her any where ; none of the old sheep would own it, 
or have anything to do with it. So the farmer came 
up to look at it, and said, some thieves had perhaps 
stolen away its mother in the night : but he said, the 
shepherd shoidd take it home, at breakfast time, and 
give it some nice warm milk, and see if it would try 
to live without its mother : so they all came out to see 
the little black Ram ; the farmer's wife, and the child- 
ren and the servants. In a little time the milk was 
ready, and they were all glad to see the poor thing take 
it very well. Then the lamb could stand upon its legs, 
and in a short time it could walk and run about any 
where, because it got stronger every day ; every body 
Wa» fond of the little black Rata, and when the shep- 
herd came home every night, the lamb went to meet 
him, because he had been so kind to it at first. One 
morning, the lamb saw the shepherd going to the 
sheep ; so it thought it would like to go with him to 
see how the rest of the sheep were getting on in the 
field where it was bom. It walked beside the shep- 
herd, all the way, like a little dog. 

The lamb kept by the side of the shepherd all the 
day, and sometimes he eat a little bit of grass, for his 
teeth had grown a good deal. At night the lamb went 
home with the shepherd just like a dog by his side ; 
and next morning he went to the field again, and this 
he did every day for a long time. Wherever the shep- 
herd went the lamb went with him, and the shepherd's 
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dog, and the «hepberd and the Ram, were all very good 
Mends, and were very fond of one another. The shep- 
herd and the &nner, and eyeiy body, were astonished 
to find that the black Ram would not go with the rest 
of the sheep, and stop with them, for there were 
several black o^es in the flock. Then the man called 
the Uack Ram Titp, and Tup always went with the 
man and his dog, till at last the sheep thought Tup 
was a proper dog; but they never heard him bark. 
When any of the sheep attempted to run away, Tup 
ran to help the dog to fetch and drive them back ; and 
if the dog was not there Tup could do it himself, which 
made the shepherd very proud of him. Tup used 
to try to bark like the dog, but he made a very poor 
hand of it indeed ; he could bite better than he could 
bark ; but one day he felt two little horns growing out 
of his head, the ends were very hard and sharp ; they 
came out more and more every day, till at last every 
body could see them. Tup was quite proud of his 
two horns, and the next time he went to drive the 
sheep, he began to butt the sheep with his head, and 
to poke his horns at those sheep that were the last, if 
they did not go on hat enough : so all the sheep were 
more afi»id of Tup than they were of the proper dog, 
that could bark properly ; and they took care not to 
run away when Tup was there, because his horns were 
so very hard and sharp. At last, the shepherd was so 
pleased with his black Ram, that he bought him a fine 
collar, with a lock and a key to it, to lock it round his 
neck ; and there was a little bell ^stened to the collar, 
that used to ring when Tup walked along ; and the 
shepherd got a man to put Tup's name upon the collar, 
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in large letters thus, Tup. The shepherd was so proud 
of him, that when he went into the streets of a town. 
Tup went with him and the dog ; then all the people 
that lived there came out of their houses to look at 
Tup ! and the dog, and the shepherd, all walking along 
together ! A gentleman said, he had never seen such 
a dog as Tup in all his life-time before ; and the shep- 
herd told the gentleman, that Tup was the best sheep 
dog in England, for all the sheep were afraid of his 
horns. 



28 — THE BLIND BOY. 



There was once a poor boy that could see very well. 
His name was Frank, he had two very good eyes ; and 
his father said he ought to be a printer, and make books 
for people to read and learn out of. This was a big boy; 
he was fifteen years of age. He had been at a school 
above five years, and could do many clever things. He 
^as a good writer and could make good pens for the 
other scholars. Besides, he could spell very well ; so 
the boy said to his father one day, that he thought he 
cbuld spell well enough to be a printer. Then his 
father asked him to spell many hard words, and some 
easy ones, so Frank spelt them all quite fast and quite 
right : he did not miss one of them. 

Then there was a printer heard him, and this printer 
could spell every word that anybody asked him to spell. 
So he asked Frank to spell some more hard words and 
the boy spelt them all but one : it was the word pony 
that he could not spell. Frank said p-o-n-e-y, and was 
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-wrong. Then the printer said he was a clever boy aiid 
would do for a printer, he said he should like to have 
him ; he would soon teach Frank to print all sorts of 
books. Then the printer went away. 

The next day the boy wrote a letter to his uncle, who 
lived a long way off. The letter was written with a 
good pen, upon clean paper ; and every word was spelt 
right : there was not one mistake in all the letter. He 
told his uncle that he was going to live with a printer ; 
to learn to print books and newspapers, and all sorts of 
bills that people stick up against walls and doors and 
posts, and put into shop windows. His uncle was so 
pleased with this letter that he sent Frank half-a- 
crown and a new dictionary, with all the hard words in 
it. When the boy got the half-crown and the dictionary, 
he was so pleased, that he went and bought a great 
deal of gunpowder and took it home and opened the 
paper that had the gmipowder in it to see how much 
there was; and as he was looking at it he knocked the 
candle over upon it, so the gunpowder blew up and 
burnt all the skin offhis face and both of his eyes out. 

This, indeed, was a sad thing for poor Frank, and for 
his father and his mother, and all his friends ! All boys 
should beware of playing with gunpowder, it is very 
wrong indeed to do so : people shotdd never sell gun- 
powder to boys, it is as bad as selling poison. I hope all 
boys that read this sad story will play with something 
else ; and never spend their money in gunpowder, 
because it is so very dangerous and kills so many 
people. When the eyes are blown out with gunpowder, 
nobody can put them in again properly ; all the doctors 
in the world could not do it. The best way would be 
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for the King or the Queen to send a man to punish the 
people that sold gunpowder to children or boys ; then 
they would not sell them any more next time. 




29. THE LITTLE GABDENEB AND THE CB0W8. 



The little gardener that I am now speaking about 
was only six years of age; but he was very clever. 
When he was only three years old, he was fond of going 
into the garden, to see the big gardener work ! He 
look great notice of every thing that the big gardeper 
did ; and how he did it. He was very glad to see how 
nicely the big gardener did every thing that he had to 
do in every part of the garden, how nice and clean it 
was. I have just told you that the little gardener, at 
six years of age, was very clever. I am going to tell 
you some of the things that he could do. 

He could dig the earth with a little spade, very 
nicely : the blacksmith had made it for him and his 
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father paid the blackamith for making it for him. I never 
saw a nicor little spade than it was. The blacksmith 
also made him a pretty little rake, to rake the earth with, 
to make it look smooth and proper ; and then he made 
him a hoe, to chop off the weeds with ; for if the weeds 
had not been chopped off, they would have spoiled aU 
the plants, and the herbs, and the flowers, and all the 
things in the garden. 

The little gardener's father was so pleased with him 
for being so good and so clever, that, at last, he sent for 
a carpenter ; and told the carpenter to make a wheel- 
barrow for the little gardener to put the earth into, so 
that he might wheel it to another part of the garden, 
where he might want some more earth. Then the little 
gardener was glad, and liked his father better and better 
every day, for being so kind to ' him as to give him 
a Httle wheel-barrow. The carpenter asked the gentle- 
man how big it must be made. The gentlemau said it 
must be just half as big as the other wheel-barrow, that 
the proper gardener had. The carpenter said very well 
sir, I vnll make it exactly as big as you tell me, just half 
the size of the large wheel-barrow. ' 

The carpenter worked so hard, that he made the 
wheel-barrow in two days : it was a capital good one, 
as ever I saw in all my life time before ! The first day 
after he got his wheel-barrow, he coiild hardly sleep at 
night, when he went to bed, for thinking about it ; and 
the next morning he got out of bed, before five o'clock, 
and went to the window to see if it was light enough 
for him to go to work with his new barrow. As he was 
looking out of the window, he saw the sim rising ; that 
is, coming up from the other side of the world. Then 
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he dressed himself, and all the while he was dressing he 
kept thinking of his wheel-barrow ; how nice it would 
feel. 

After that he went into the garden to see what he 
coidd do, and how his wheel-barrow would answer. 
He filled it full of earth first, and then he took it away 
to another place : then he went for some more ; and 
then he went again many times, till at last he was quite 
tired and hungry, so he went into the house to take 
breakfast. He was not long at his breakfast. 

The little gardener could almost do every thing in the 
garden that he saw the proper gardener do : he could sow 
the seeds aijid rake the earth over them, and watch them 
come out of the ground and grow up ; and he could put 
'small plants into the ground properly ; and drive away 
the birds for fear they should scratch the seeds up and 
eat them and spoil the rest. I wish every little boy had 
a spade and a rake, and a hoe and a wheel-barrow, he 
might then become as clever as the little gardener. 

One day he saw the big gardener pnme some shiubs, 
with a large sharp knife, so he thought it was very 
nice easy work; he said he should like to do it. Then 
he asked the gardener to lend him his knife to try to 
prune some trees himself. To prune trees and shrubs, 
means to cut off some of the branches, if there be too 
many, and to cut those branches shorter that are too 
long : — then the shrubs and trees will grow better and 
look better than they looked before they were pruned. 
I have now explained to you what the word prune 
means, because I think it a very nice useful word. 

The proper gardener then told the little gardener 
that he was not big enoug)i to prune trees; and, besides. 
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he said, lie might perhaps cut himself, if he did not 
mind what he was about. Then the gardener went to 
take some greens to the cook, for dinner ; and left his 
sharp pruning knife lying in the garden ! The little 
gardener saw the knife in a minute, and ran to it and 
took it up, and went directly to a tree to prune it ! He 
took hold of one of the branches with one hand and 
began to cut it with the knife in the other hand : but 
instead of cutting off the branch he almost cut his 
finger off! He felt something very sharp, running into 
his finger ; he thought it was a bit of the tree that 
pricked his finger : so he pulled his hand away to see 
what it was, and he saw his finger nearly cut off: at 
first it did not hurt him much, till he saw the blood run 
out of it. Then it began to hurt him more and more, 
and he thought he should bleed to death, like the poor 
horse that was found quite dead one morning in a field ; 
so he began to cry very loudly. He cried so loudly, 
that the gardener ran to him as fast as he could, to see 
what was the matter. The little gardener did not know 
what to do; he thought he could not use his new 
wheel-barrow if his hand was cut off! then he cried 
worse and worse, till the gardener took him to the 
house to laia mamma, who was almost as clever as a 
doctor for curing sore fingers or anything of that sort. 

She then looked at the cut finger for some time, so 
she went for a bottle that had a feather in it, a large 
stiff feather and some thin stuff in it like oil ; so she 
put some of the thin stuff upon the finger, where it was 
cut, which made the little gardener jump about and 
almost shake his hand off: then his mamma got a nice 
long piece of linen cloth, and folded it round his finger 
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rather tight, and then tied it on with a piece of thread, it 
was white thread : after that it did not hurt him so much. 
His mother said he must not always cry when he hurt 
himself, for that was very childish indeed : so he said 
the next time he cut one of his fingers off he would not 
cry. His mother then kissed him, and said, he must 
mind and be a good boy and not do improper things, and 
then his finger would soon be well again. She told the 
gardener that he ought to have taken better care of his 
knife, and not left it in the garden when he went to the 
cook. He said he would mind next time. 

Now, as soon as the finger gets well, I shall tell you 
a story about the crows, which I think you will be glad 
to hear. 




30. — THE LITTLE GABDENEB AND THE CB0W8. 



I have been told that crows are very knowing birds, 
and very cunning and clever birds also. They can 
smell gunpowder a long way off, and can see a gun in 
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a man's hand a long way off. If crows smell gmi- 
powder, and see a man with a gim in his hand, they 
think he js going to shoot them, so they begin to fly 
somewhere directly, to get a long way from the man 
with a gim, for fear they should be shot. Sometimes 
a crow flies so very high, that a man with a gun cannot 
shoot him: the ball cannot reach so high as he can 
fly. I believe, sometimes people go to shoot crows 
without any guns or any powders they shoot them 
with bows and arrows, or with cross bows and bullets ; 
so then the crows cannot smell any gunpowder, nor 
hear the noise of a gun, to frighten them away from 
that tree where they are. 

Crows, as I said before, are very sharp knowing 
birds ; they very often steal things out of fields, and 
gardens, and sometimes out of houses ! They will 
kill things that are less thau they are ; and if poor 
sheep or lambs or a goat be ill, in a field or on a 
common, or on a moor, crows will often fiy down from 
the sky or from a tall tree upon them, and begin to 
peck their eyes out of their heads ! and if boys or 
girls be asleep in the fields, and if the crows see them 
they fly down and begiu to peck their eyes out. 



81. — THE LITTLE GABBEKEB AND THE CBOWS. 



The little gardener's finger was very sore, for several 
days ; it was so sore and hurt him so much that he said 
he would never attempt to prune trees again, till he 
was older, and then he would take more care and not 
cut his finger, instead of the branch of the tree or 
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shrub. But in a few more days it began to get well 
very fast, and one day he thought it was quite well, 
so he. went into the garden to try his spade and his 
barrow once more ; but as he was digging, he broke 
the skin of his finger, where it had been cut, and it 
began to bleed, the same as when he cut it at first. 

Then he was obliged to leave off digging, and go and 
haye it dressed once more ; but he did not cry like a 
baby this time. However, his mother was angry with 
him, because she told him to wait till his finger got 
quite well, before he began to work. He asked his 
mother if he might go and look at the gardener work- 
ing, till his finger got well ; she said he might go and 
see him work if he did not handle improper things 
with his sore hand. He promised his mother he 
would not do so any more till his finger was as well as 
the rest of his fingers. 

The next morning, the proper gardener took his spade 
and began to dig a piece of ground to plant some 
potatos in. He dug very hard all day, till almost the 
evening; — then he had dug all the ground that he 
wanted. So he went for some potatos, to plant them 
in the ground which he had just dug : but, before he 
planted them, he took his knife out of his pocket to 
cut the potatos; each potato cut two or three or 
four bits, just big enough for planting. He showed 
the little gardener how big they ought to be cut, and 
how they were to be cut. Then the little gardener 
was glad, and wanted the gardener to let him cut some 
of them: But the proper gardener said, it would be 
wrong to use his finger before it was well, he should 
wait till it got quite well. 
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After all the potatos were prepared for planting, the 
gardener got a long string, with two sticks tied to it 
at the ends. This string was to stretch upon the 
ground to make holes by, with a thing called a dibber, 
and the holes were to put the bits of potatos into, 
so that they might be covered up with the earth, and 
grow and make a great number of potatos for the 
family to eat at dinner time. 

As the gardener was making the holes, it was getting 
quite dark ; so he told the little gardener to take the 
little basket and put some bits of the potatos into it, 
and walk along after him, and as he made a hole to 
put a bit of potato into it ; and into every hole that he 
made. The gardener made the holes very fast, and 
the little gardener dropped the bits in the holes 
very fast also, because it was almost stone dark. At 
last the holes were all made, and then it became quite 
dark, all at once. So they were obliged to leave off 
work and go to their supper. As they were going to 
supper the gardener said they would go to-morrow 
morning and rake the earth into the holes and cover 
them up. The little gardener was so pleased with 
planting the potatos, that he thought he would get 
up before the other gardener the next morning, and go 
and cover up all the sets, and fill up all the holes that the 
big gardener had made ; and rake all the ground nice 
and smooth and level. So the next morning he did 
get up, and got out of bed long before six o'clock, and 
dressed himself as quickly as he could, because he was 
in haste to go and begin his work in the garden, to 
finish planting the potatos. 
But, about half-past four o'clock ; this was an hour 
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or more before the little gardener got up, there was a 

large flock of crows flying over the ground where the 

pieces of potatos were planted : so these crows, must 

have got out of their nests very early that morning. 

One of the sharpest of the flock, looked down right 

into the garden, and saw the holes in the ground. 

Then he flew straight down to them. After that, all 

the others flew down likewise; they watched the 

clever crow to see what he did next. The clever 

, crow went to the first hole, and pulled out with his 

beak the piece of potato, to see what it was, and 

I what he could do with it I All the rest of the flock 

I did the same at the other holes ; and in less than flve 

minutes they had pulled out every set that had been 

I planted; they did not leave one of the sets in the 

I ground. At last, they flew away with them altogether 

in their beaks, each crow took one set. I wish I had 

seen them do it. 

Soon after that, the little gardener went into the 

garden with his rake upon his shoulder. So he went 

; to the place, and began to rake and fill up the holes as 

fast as he could work. But he did not see that the sets 

I were all gone. He did not know that the crows had 

I' moved off* with the whole of them ! When he had 

made all nice and smooth and level, the proper gar- 

> dener went to the place and was surprised to see how 

i well the little gardener had done it. He did not think 

\ he could have done it so well and so soon with his 

\ little rake; and I am sure the big gardener did not 

I know that all the holes were emptied by the crows, 

because he was in bed and asleep when they did it. 
I In a few days after that there was plenty of ram, and 
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after the rain was over there was plenty of sunshine ; 
so the proper gardener said to the little gardener, that 
plenty of rain and plenty of sunshine were two very' 
good things to make potatos grow quickly and come 
up out of the ground in a short time ! The little gar- 
dener went every day, two or three times, to see if they 
were come up, but he could not see any up at first. 
One day he saw something green growing, and he 
went and told the other gardener that the potatos 
were coming up very nicely indeed ! So the other 
gardener went to see them coming up. When he got 
there he said the little gardener was mistaken ; they 
were weeds that had come up,^ not potatos ! Then the 
big gardener said, in a few days the potatos will all 
be up I am sure ; but he was mistaken also ; they then 
waited several days more : but even then they did not 
come up. So the potatos never came up at all ! The 
proper gardener said, perhaps they will come up next 
year! The little gardener said, perhaps they have 
grown downwards and will come up at the other side 
of the ground ! 



32. — A BIBD IN A CAGE. 



I do not like to see a bird in a cage, because there is 
not room for it to fly about. If a bird in a cage begins 
to fly, he soon bumps his head against the top or the 
sides of the cage, and if he stretches his wings out, as 
far as he can stretch them, he hits them against the 
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sides and the wires of the cage ; and peihaps hurts his 
head very mach, and his l^s get tired and stiff with 
'standing still so long in such a small place as a cage, 
where he has nothing to do all day bnt to look through 
between the wires of the cage into the room to see what 
all the people in the room are doing. 

Besides, he is afraid of the cat when he sees her come 
into the room, and he does not like that and he would 
rather be in the fields. He thinks the cat will catch 
him and eat him directly, so he begins to tremble for 
fear, and thinks if he was out of the cage he could work 
for his own liying, and look for worms or insects or seeds, 
or anything of that sort. And again, he thinks if a cat 
should come into the field where he was, he could fiy up 
into a high tree, and wait there till the cat went away 
into the house : after the cat was gone into the house 
the bird could fly down again into the place where he 
was at first, and then he could do anything that he 
wished to do. 

And again, I am sure a bird that is put into a cage 
cannot sing above half as fast and as loud and as well 
as if he were upon the top of a large house, or upon the 
branch of a fine large tall tree, or while he was flying 
up into the sky ! therefore, I think, it is very wrong to 
keep a harmless bird in a cage. And more than all, 
that there is no proper place to go to, to get proper stuff 
to build himself a proper nest with. 

I wonder how the people that put birds into cages 
would like to be caught by some big men, by some 
giants, and then for the giants to take them, after they 
had caught them, and carry them and shut them up in 
a cage, only big enough to hold one m^ or a couple of 
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boys ! the man would not like the giant for treating 
him so ; and I am sure the boys would not like the giant : 
because there would not be room enough in the cage for 
thjB boys to spin a top, nor play at marbles, nor trundle 
a hoop, nor s^p with a cord, nor play at leap frog, nor 
hop, skip, and jump ! and I know birds do not like to 
be confined in cages any more than boys or men like to 
be confined in them. 




33. THE QOAT THAT HAD HIS LIFE SAVED BY A 

SOLDIEB. 



One night, while it was very dark, a poor goat fell 
asleep, upon a high hill ; after he had been eating and 
playing with the other goats, and resting himself all day. 
When it was almost morning, he began to fell rather 
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hungry ; so he awoke and got up, and stood up upon 
his four feet and began to walk about a little; tiU at 
last he began to eat some grass. 

Now, this goat was very nearly being killed ; and I 
dare say he would have lost his life, if it had not been 
for a soldier that saved him from death. The goat was 
careless and did not mind what he was about, as he 
ought to have minded,' when he was upon so high and 
so dangerous a place as that where he slept the night 
before he fell ! 

There was on one side of the hill, where the goat was 
eating grass, a deep steep place, dose to the road, 
where people and horses walked ; and the carts and 
wagons and coaches moved along. The road was 
about fifty feet below the top of the hill where the Billy- 
goat split; and the top of the hill was about fifty 
feet above the road, where the people walked below, 
so if poor careless Bill had fallen from the top to the 
bottom, at one fall, I think it is quite clear that he 
would have been killed outright! 

Well, Billy, as I said before, began to eat grass in the 
morning before it was light ; and he was eating and 
walking, walking and eating, till, not minding where he 
was, he slipped and fell head foremost over the edge of 
the rock ! When he had fallen about ten feet or so, 
there was a piece of the rock that stuck out of the side 
of the large rock ! Billy fell upon this piece that stood 
out, and fixed his four feet all close together upon it 
quite firmly or else he would have fallen to the 
bottom? So there he stood, trembling for fear that 
every minute he should be killed. He could not get up 
to the top of the rock, and he dared not leap down ! 
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So he did not know how he should escape, or what 
would become of him ! 

In a while after, it was quite light enough to see 
where poor Billy was standing; and what a danger- 
ous place it was ! The bit of stone upon which he stood 
was hardly so big as a man's hat ; and what was worse, 
it sloped downwards a little, almost Hke the slates on 
the top of a house ; so that the poor animal was afraid 
of slipping off every moment, and was forced to cling to 
the rock as fast as he could with his four feet ! 

He was in this place, when the people in the morning 
began to go by, to go to their work. Some of them 
looked up and saw the goat, and then passed along, and 
did not care for poor Billy, whether he fell head fore- 
most and killed himself, or not. Some of the people did 
not look up at all, so they did not see him, and there- 
fore did not stop. Others looked up and saw him and 
stopped ; and looked at him, for a few seconds, and 
then went on. Some said, I wonder how the poor goat 
will get down again ? One man said, I wonder how he 
wHL get up again? Another man said, I wonder how long 
he has been there ? And another man said, I wonder 
how long he can stand there without falling and killing 
himself. And one man said, I should not like to have 
been all night where that Billy-goat is. So they all went 
on, and poor Billy was quite sorrowful, because he 
thought no one would help him to get down or up ; and 
his legs and feet were quite stiff and sore and tired. 

At last, a good many people stopped, to look at the 
goat; there were several ladies and gentlemen, and 
boys and girls. They were all very kind people, and 
therefore were very sorry for the poor animal : but none o^ 
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them knew what to do for him, nor how to help him 
off the rock where he had heen standing so long. So 
they all said, poor goat, poor creature, poor Billy, poor 
animal, poor thing! One man said, he thought the 
hest way would be to go to the other side of the hill, 
and get a good long and strong rope, and pull BiUy up 
to the top with it !• A lady said, that would do very 
well, but how could they get the ropes fastened to the 
dear goat, to pull him up? Then aU the people 
looked at the lady because she said that. 

Then, there was a large crowd of people came to 
see what it was all about ! At last there was a soldier 
came ! So the soldier went among the crowd, and 
looked right up at Billy. The soldier looked very 
sharp and strong, and very clever too. Then all the 
people looked at the tall soldier ; and then they looked 
at the goat, and then at the soldier again. Some of 
them thought he was come to shoot BiUy ; to put an 
end to him at once ! 

One man asked the soldier what he was going to 
do ? But the soldier did not say a word to the man. 
But he gave his firelock to a boy to hold for him. Then 
he took his cross belts off, and put them upon the top 
of his musket; and then went away. So all the people 
about there, left off looking at the goat, and stared after 
the soldier and said, well I never — did you ever see — 
I wonder what the soldier will do next ! 

When the soldier was gone, aU the people went up 
to the boy that was holding his gun and cross belts, to 
look at them, to see how bright and clean they were; 
and how large a ball would go into the barrel of the 
gun ! Some were going to. take hold of the gun, but 
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the boy would not let them do that'; he said, I shall 
not allow any body to touch the firelock while I have 
it ! So, mind what you are at ! 

Just as he said this, a man called out. Oh, here comes 
the soldier again, with a long ladder upon his shoulder. 
So the soldier came up, and to be sure, he had upon his 
shoulder one of the finest and longest ladders that ever 
was seen in that part of the coimtry ! Then all the 
people were quite pleased and began to look at poor 
BiUy once more ; they began to find it out, now, what 
was going to be done. So there was a man in the 
crowd, he was a blacksmith by trade, who helped the 
soldier to rear the ladder up to the rock. It was quite 
long enough. And the soldier ran up the ladder as 
quickly as a mason, and seized fast hold of poor Billy's 
two front legs, in one of his hands; and in a minute 
brought Billy down, and put him upon the road, 
amongst all the crowd of people ; safe and soimd as 
ever he was in all his life time before ! 

The blacksmith said, as loud as he could, — three 
cheers for the soldier ! So all the people gave three 
good cheers! Then another man, he was a stone mason, 
said, one cheer for Billy ! So they gave a good long 
and loud cheer for Billy, which almost frightened him •' 
Somebody then said, one cheer more for the blacksmith. 
So they gave a cheer for the blacksmith also. 

Then all the people clapped their hands and made a 
great noise; because they were so glad to see Billy 
down upon the groimd; and because the soldier was so 
strong as to take Billy in one hand and bring him down 
the ladder like nothing ! 

So the soldier took the ladder away and the boy gave 
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him his firelock and his cross belts : then he went away, 
but he did not speak a single word, from the first to 
the last, to any one. So all the people went away, and 
as they were going they said — Well, I never 1 Well, 
did you ever ! 




34. A BIVEB AND A BBID6E. 



There was a little boy, about three years of age 
only; but he was very fond of hearing people talk 
about curious things. Some gentlemen, one day, came 
to see his father ; they remained a long time, and kept 
talking all the time. Sometimes one of them talked 
and sometimes another. 

One of the gentlemen began to talk about rivers and 
bridges. Joseph was the name of the little boy ; but 
he did not know what a river was, nor what a bridge 
was, nor what they were for. So, as soon as the gen- 
tlemen were gone away, Joseph asked his father to tell 
him what rivers and bridges were ? 

His father said, because you are a good boy and want 
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to know a good many things, I will take you to see a 
river and a bridge and that will be the best way to 
explain them to you. Then the little boy thanked his 
father, and was very glad, because he always liked to 
see curious things and to know their names, and who 
made them, and what they were for. So his father 
said to him, when he went to bed, if it was a fine 
morning next day he would take him to see these two 
wonderful things, a river and a bridge. 

When the little boy went to bed, he tried to fall 
asleep, but he could not for a long time, for thinking 
alJout going with his father in the morning. After the 
candle was put out he thought he coidd see some be- 
fore he went to sleep ; but he could not tell what shapes 
they were of. He thought a bridge was like a tree, 
and a river was something like a crow, but was a good 
deal larger. At last he fell asleep, and in a short time 
he began to dream about them. He saw so many 
things in his dream that he could not tell the proper 
shape of any of them : and when he awoke in the 
morning he could not tell what he had been dreaming 
about. 

As soon as he got out of bed, he went to look out of 
the window, to see if it was a fine morning ; and was 
glad to see that it was. Then he ran into his father's 
room, and told him that the sun was shining quite nice 
and warm ; and said to his father also, that, it was time 
to get their breakfast, and then set off to see the curious 
things. 

After breakfast they set off, and when they had 
walked about two miles, they began to enter into a 
wider road. Now, Joseph, said his father, we shall 
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soon see a river, for there is one at the bottom of this 
hill that we are going down ! So the little boy then 
began to walk very fast, and said, he was not tired at 
all ; he went on before his father, and in a little time, 
he came running back and said, we must walk back 
again for there was a good deal of water at the bottom 
of the hill ; and it was running all over the road ; and 
we cannot get to the other side of the water, where I 
can see the road goes up the other hiU at the other side 
of the water. 

Then his father took hold of his hand and they both 
walked down the hill, and at last, when they got a little 
way further down the hill, they could hear the water 
make a noise and see it running very fast across the 
road ! Joseph was afraid of it, at first, and did not like 
to go near it ; but his father told him, it would not hurt 
him if he did not go into it ; so he went close up to it. 
Then his father told him it was a river ! 

Little Joseph was very much pleased, and looked at 
it a long time. The water made such a fine noise in his 
ears : he first looked one way, and then the other way ; 
to see where all the water came from, and the way that 
it went. A.t last, he saw something that went over the 
water, from one side of the river to the other side, it 
looked like a very large rock or a stone, with three very 
large holes through it, for the water to run through : 
each hole was shaped like a bow! So he asked his 
father what that very strange thing was, that the river 
went imder? His father said it is abridge and the holes 
are called arches. A bridge, said the boy ; I am very 
glad I have seen a river and a bridge. I never saw two 
such wonderful things in all my lifetime before ! I have 
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seen a river and a bridge with three arches. I never 
thought there had been such wonderful things in all the 
world! 

His father said, he was right; it was a bridge with 
three arches. He said there were a good many bridges 
in all the world, some were large ones and some were 
small ones ; some were made of stone, and some of iron; 
and some of wood, and some of ropes. Some bridges 
had one arch only ; some two arches ; some three, some 
four, some five, six, or seven ; and some have more than 
twenty arches; when a river is broad the people were 
obliged to make a good many aiches in it ! Joseph was 
never so pleased in his life. 

While they were talking, a gentleman came riding 
down the hill, and went quickly over the bridge ; and 
Joseph was glad to see that the man and the horse got 
safe over without falling into the water. 

Then the boy and his father ventured over the bridge 
also, to the other side of the river ; and then they came 
back again : and he was going over the bridge once more, 
but his father said, they must go home to dinner, or else 
they w^ould be too late. Joseph said he should like to 
stop all day, and keep going over the bridge, first to one 
side and then to the other. 

Just as they were going away there was a wagon 
coming down the hiU, drawn by eight horses: the 
wagon was so high that he thought it would fall off the 
bridge into the water, when it got on to the top of the 
bridge ; but it did not fall over ; because there was a 
wall on each side of the bridge to stop horses and 
wagons, and coaches, and carts, and people, and all 
sorts of things from falling off the bridge into the river 
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When they were going home, Joseph asked his father 
who made the river? his £Either said, God made it. And 
who ma4e the bridge, said Joseph ? His father said the 
stone-masons ! Joseph said the stone-masons must be 
very strong people, to make such a high bridge as that 
was, and such a great length. 

Then he wanted to know, where the water came from 
that the river was made of? His father told him it came 
out of the ground. He said, how did it get into the 
ground ? His father said it came down from the sky, out 
of the clouds ; it was rain ! But how did the rain get in- 
to the clouds said the boy, at first ? His father said he 
would tell him that to morrow ! 

So as they were going along they talked about many 
other things, as a father and his son should do. He 
taught him how to spell river and bridge and water, and 
how to explain them. Joseph said he should like to 
be able to spell all the nice long words that he heard 
people speaking. 

Where does all that water in the river go to said 
Joseph ? It runs along till it runs into the sea, said his 
father ? The sea ! what sort of a place is that, said the 
little fellow ? it is a large place fuU of water where the 
ships sail ! What are ships, said Joseph ? His father 
said he would take him some day to the sea where the 
ships were sailing, and then he would see and know all 
about it ! — So he thanked his father for being so kind 
to him and for showing him so many strange things, 
and telling him what they were all for and who made 
them. 
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35. — THE DBAKE AND THE THBEE DUCKS. 



There was a little boy that was very fond of having 
all sorts of nice and curious things. He had a little 
black dog, with a cold nose. He was so pleased with 
his dog, that he often put his arms about his neck and 
kissed him. He had many nice books, with pictures 
in them, and there was a deal of reading about the pic- 
tures. When this boy was very young, he learned his 
ABC, and in a short time he learned to read little 
words, and in a few days after that, he could read little 
stories, about dogs and horses, and cats and rabbits, 
and lions and tigers, and sheep and oxen, and geese 
and hens, and cocks, and many other animals. There 
were pictures of all these in a large book that his father 
had, and his father often used to read to the little boy 
about these animals, and let him see the pictures of them 
in his large book. The reading in the large book, told 
what colour all the animals were, and how long they 
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were from their noses to the ends of their tails, and from 
the end of one wing to the end of the other ; and many 
other curious things about all sorts of birds and beasts 
and fishes. 

This little boy was so kind and good to everything, 
and paid so much attention to his learning, and im- 
proved so fast, that his father gave him as much money 
as would buy a drake and three ducks. So he went to 
a place where they sold ducks, and many sorts of fowls, 
so he bought three ducks and a drake, and took them 
home to his father's house, to keep them, and get them 
to lay eggs, and hatch a lot of young ones next year. 

These ducks and drake, at first, when they were 
hatched, were very little ones ; but they lived upon a 
large wide common, that was very green, and where 
there was plenty of room for them to run about any- 
where wherever they pleased ; and there was also a fine 
pond, with good water in it, where they went every 
morning to learn to swim and dive, and wash and bathe 
themselves. 

All this was very good for the ducks, and they soon 
got bigger — ^almost as big as the old ones : all the 
people that lived about there were glad to see them get 
such large ones in so short a time as they had been on 
the common. 

The little boy who bought them, when he took them 
home, had no grass for them to walk on, and no pond for 
them to swim in. He had only a small yard to put them 
into, on one side of which was a fence, with some holes 
through it. The ducks wanteds get out of the yard, 
and often looked through the holes, to the other side, 
where there was a very large garden and an orchard. 
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Then they thought they should very much like to get 
through the fence into the garden and orchard ; but they 
could not get through, because they were too big to go 
through the holes : that is to say, the holes were too 
small for them. 

After that, they tried to fly over the top of the 
fence, but it was too high ; they flew with a bump 
against the top of the fence, and could not get over. 
At last they got quite vexed, because they could not 
fly over that day. The next morning they got up 
very early, and went to practise flying over the fence. 
The drake did it so well, that at last he flew right 
over : one thing was, he had a little crooked feather 
in his tail, and I think he was not quite so heavy that 
morning, as he was the day before. 

Then the three ducks looked through the holes, and 
saw the drake in a capital large place by himself. Then 
they thought it woidd be best to try once more to fly 
over. So they spread out their wings, and leapt up as 
far as they coidd — the same as they saw the drake do ; 
and all three flew over the top of the fence, down to 
the drake in the garden. 

The drake and the ducks then began to look about 
them. They soon found plenty of food to eat, and 
plenty of insects to eat also. They went all over the 
beds of the garden, and spoiled a good many of them, 
with their broad heavy flat feet. 

In a little time the gardener saw them ; he drove 
them all away, and locked them up in a dark hole, 
because they had trampled upon, and spoiled his beds 
in the garden. The gardener kept them locked up in 
the black hole all day, and all the next night. He then 
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let them out, and took a bioom, and beat them all the 
way lound the garden and the orchard, and made them 
fly away somewhere; but they never came again to 
trample on the beds, or to spoil the garden. 

I have been told since, that they tried to find their 
way back to the common where they lived at first ; bnt 
they lost themselves, and were, I dare say, carried off 
by a fox, or something of that sort. People ought 
never to buy ducks and drakes and fowls, if they have 
not proper places for them to live in. 



36. — THE cxTNimro hobse that was caught at 

LAST. 



A horse ought to work for his living, or else he 
ought to be punished. A horse that will not work 
is good for nothing ! He ought to be caught and 
tied to a cart or to a plough, or put into a coach, and 
to be made to draw it. I do not say that a very little 
young horse should be made to work ; because he is not 
strong enough for that ; but I do say, that, when his 
legs get long, and his body strong, he ought to do 
something for his own living, every day except Sun- 
day. I would let a horse rest himself every Sunday, 
because if he does all his work in six days there will 
be no work for the Sunday ; so of course he ought to 
rest on the Sunday. 

There was once a horse that did his work very weU 
all the week, and when he had done on the Saturday 
night, they put him into a nice field, where there was 
plenty of good grass, and he might eat as much of the 
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grass as he could, so he remained in the field all 
Saturday night and all Sunday, and all Sunday night, 
till Monday morning. On Monday mornings a man 
used to go and fetch him to his work ; the man had 
a halter in his hand, which he used to put over the 
horse's head, then the man got upon the horse's back, 
and took the horse to his work ; the man did this every 
Monday morning, and he did this many times. After 
awhile the horse found it out. So he thought the 
next time the man came for him to go to work, he 
would not let the man catch him to put a halter upon 
his head ; so when he saw the man coming the next 
Monday morning, he trotted away to another part of 
the field. The man ran after him ; but when the man 
got nearly up to him, the horse trotted away again to 
another part of the field, and he did this several times, 
and the poor man was quite tired and could not catch 
the horse. 

Then, two more men came to help the other man to 
catch the horse. At last they drove him up into a comer 
of the field, and got the rope over his head and caught 
him fast enough. They made him do all his work 
and beat him besides ; and the next time they took 
him to the field, they tied a thick rope to one of his 
legs, and put the rope round his neck, so tight they 
tied it that the horse could not hold his head up at all ; 
and the rope squeezed his neck so hard and so tight, 
that it hurt him a great deal. And the next time the 
man went to catch the horse, he caught him in a 
minute ; because the horse had a rope about his neck 
and one of his legs, and therefore he could not run 
away. I dare say this horse found it out, that he could 
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run or trot or gallop faster than the man could walk 
or run that went to catch him. And after he found 
this out, I dare say he made up his mind to play the 
man a trick, and not let him catch him the next tunc 
he came to take him to do his work. Perhaps the 
horse did not expect, when he ran away from one man, 
that three men would come next time and drive him 
right up into a comer of the field, and there whip the 
halter ahout his neck, and leap upon his back, and then 
gallop him straight off to his work ; and beat him with 
a whip all the way. 

I think the three men took a long cart rope with 
them to the field ; and if they could not have caught 
the horse in the comer, they would have taken the 
rope and twisted it about his legs, as he was trotting 
across the field; so his legs would have been held 
fast together by the rope, and he would have fallen 
head over heels into a ditch, where they could get hold 
of him quite easy. 
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37. — A BATTLE BETWEEN DICK AND TOM. 



One day, a long time ago, a gentleman and his friend 
took a walk together before dinner time. In a little 
time they met a girl with a large wicker cage, and this 
cage had a bird in it ; but the gentleman did not know 
what it was ; he had never seen such a bird as that ; 
in fact, he did not know whether it was a bird or a 
beast. 

The gentleman knew that a bird has wings and only 
two legs; but that a beast, instead of wings, has four 
legs. A bird has wings and feathers ; but a beast has 
neither wings nor feathers, but has four legs instead ! 

This bird had a head like a cat's head ; and a pair of 
eyes like a cat's eyes : but you could not see his ears ; 
because his head was covered with very nice feathers, 
and the ears were in the inside of the feathers. At 
last they looked at his tail and his two legs ; then the 
gentleman found it out, that he was a sort of bird. So 
he asked the girl what sort of a bird he was ? The 
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girl said he is an owl. An owl, said the gentleman ; 
Why, I never saw an owl before this one, in all my 
life-time ! What are you going to do with the owl 
said the gentleman, and where did you get him ? My 
father caught him in a wood, in Cornwall, and has kept 
him a long time in this cage, which my father made 
for him, and I am now going to sell him. 

How much money will you sell the owl for ? said 
the gentleman to the girl. My father said I must 
sell him for three shillings and sixpence. Well, I will 
give you three shillings and sixpence for the owl, 
because he is such a fine bird and has such a nice head, 
like a cat's head. So the gentleman gave her three 
shillings and sixpence. 

Then he opened the little door of the cage, and put 
his hand in to take hold of the head of the owl ; but 
the owl did not like people, that he had never seen 
before, to take hold of his head ; so he stuck his beak 
into the back of the gentleman's hand and plucked off 
a piece of skin as big as a sixpence at once Oh, oh ! 
master owl, is that the fiin you wish to be at, said 
the gentleman. I must take care of you, and mind 
what I am about. 

Then the girl put her hand into the cage, but the 
owl did not strike her hand with his sharp hard beak ; 
he did not hurt her at all ; because the owl knew her 
very well ! So she took him out of the cage to give 
him to the gentleman ; but the gentleman was afraid 
that the owl would bite him ; so he would not take hold 
of him, but asked the girl what she would take for the 
cage ? She said, her father, when he caught another 
owl could make another cage for him, so the gentleman 
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might have this cage for one shilling and sixpence. 
So the gentleman gave her one shilling and sixpence 
more for the large cage, and was quite glad that he 
had bought a cage and an owl in it for five shillings 
only. Then he asked the girl to take the owl and 
the cage to his house, and he gave her sixpence for 
nothing ! She was quite pleased, and ran as hard as 
she could to the gentleman's house, where she left them 
both and went home with the money to her father, in 
very good humour with herself all the way. 

The gentleman who bought the owl, had three boys, 
who were all very glad that their father had been so 
kind as to buy them an owl ! The cage was hung up 
in one comer of the kitchen ; so the boys said the owl 
ought to have a name. The cat had a name, he was 
called Tom ; so they said the owl ought to be called 
Dick. Their father said, Dick was a very proper name 
for an owl ; because he had a head like a cat's head ! 
So every body called the owl Dick, and the cat Tom. 
In two or three days Dick knew his own name, very 
well; he was glad to hear people say Dick — Dick — Dick. 
So when anyone called his name Dick, and gave him 
something to eat, he used to shake his head about very 
nicely, and wanted a bit more of it. 

When the owl was first taken into the kitchen, the 
cat went to look at him. Tom did not know what an 
owl was, nor what he did for a living. The boys 
thought the cat would kill the owl if he could catch 
him ; so they said it would be best if the door of the 
cage were always kept shut ; so that Tom could not 
get in nor Dick get out. Tom often got upon the table 
and went up to the cage to see if he could not catch 
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and kill poor Dick; but the door of the cage was 
always shut ; so of course, Dick was safe enough in 
the inside of the cage. 

One day Dick and Tom had been looking at each 
other for more than five minutes ! At last, Tom put up 
his right paw to the door of the cage, and after two or 
three attempts he pushed the door right open ! 

When Dick saw the cat poking his head through the 
door, he began to be afraid. So he began to make a 
noise with his beak, almost like the noise of a carpen- 
ter's hammer when he is driving a nail into a bit of 
wood ! The cat did not mind that, so he got right into 
the cage and just at that instant Dick gave Tom such 
a blow upon his head, with his sharp hard beak, and 
then such a scratch over his face with his claws, that 
the cat thought both of his eyes were scratched out ! 
So Tom gave a terrible growl and a loud hiss and then 
flew right at the owl, and began to scratch Dick's face, 
and pull his feathers off his head, and off his back also. 

The servant in the kitchen was very much frightened, 
and thought that Tom would tear poor Dick all to 
pieces ; but it was not so bad with Dick as all that, 
for he got so vexed with Tom, that he shook his head 
about, and then gave a few raps with his beak, as 
he did before, and after that, he flew upon Tom's back 
and stuck his sharp claws into his hair, and gave Tom 
two or three heavy savage blows with his beak, right 
behind his ears ! 

Tom could not see the owl ; and he could not have 
torched him if he could have seen him, because the owl 
stuck fast with his claws upon Tom's back ! So the 
cat thought it was best to give it up and quit the cage. 
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or else be killed out-right. Then Tom turned his head 
to the door and rushed bolt out of the cage, and 
knocked poor Dick off his back, backwards into the 
cage. Tom then ran into the kitchen and got behind a 
large saucepan, to save his life. Dick got up in an 
instant and flew out of the cage after him, making a 
fearful noise with his beak all the time. At last Dick 
spied Tom behind the saucepan, under the dresser 
lying quite still ; so he flew at poor Tom and fixed his 
claws right upon his back and began to thump him 
behind his ears, as he did before, when they were in the 
cage. Just then, the three boys came in, and went and 
caught up Dick, and took him and shut him up in his 
cage and kept him there safe and sound. 

Poor Tom was not quite killed, but he was almost 
frightened to death. So after awhile, when the owl 
was shut up, Tom came out from behind the saucepan 
and went to the fire-side, where they gave him some 
milk. In a little time he began to wash the blood off 
his face and head, behind his ears, and to clean himself 
and put himself all to rights again. Well then, in a 
few days, the cat got quite cured of his wound ; but he 
never tried to open the door of Dick's cage again from 
that day to this ; for fear he should have once more to 
creep behind a saucepan under the dresser in the 
kitchen. 
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38. POOR BOXER. 



A poor horse, one day, was eating grass in the road, 
and had no place to go to at night ; so he was forced to 
lie down in a comer of the road, all night, upon the 
hard ground. The next morning he got up, and went 
to look for something to eat, In a short time, he saw 
a little bit of grass growing close by the road side — ^it 
was all over dust ; but the horse did not mind the dust, 
because he was so hungry ; he soon eat it up, and then 
went to another place to look for some more. 

After awhile, night came again, and the horse was 
forced to sleep another night on the hard ground : no- 
body could tell whose horse he was, nor where he came 
from. The horse himself could not tell the place that 
he came from — ^he was quite lost. He could re- 
member that he had a master before he was lost ; but 
he could not tell how he got lost. He looked at all the 
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people that came along the road, to see if any of them 
was his master ; but none of them knew him ; they did 
not so much as know what his name was ; indeed, they 
could not tell any thing at all about him. But the 
horse had a name before he was lost, and he knew his 
name very well ; so I will tell you his name at once — ^he 
was called Boxer. 

Poor Boxer was so hungry in the night, that he 
wished the morning would come, so that there might 
be light enough for him to see if there was any thing to 
eat about there. Morning came at last, and it was light 
enough to see to walk along the road ; so Boxer went 
straight forward that time. 

When he had walked a short distance, he was look- 
ing to the left hand side of the road ; so he spied a gate 
that was open ; it opened into a field. Boxer went into 
the field, which had plenty of good grass in it ; so he 
began to eat the grass in a minute, as fast as he could 
eat. He had not been eating long when a man came 
running up to him, with along thick stick, and gave the 
horse three or four very hard thimips, and drove him 
out of the field into the road where he was before. 

The man then shut the gate, and then began to beat 
and drive poor Boxer along. At last they came to a 
small house ; and a man came out of it, with a large 
whip and a chain, and a padlock in his hand. Then 
both of the men began to beat the poor horse harder 
and harder, and drove him to a place with a strong 
fence roimd it. It was about as large as a stable. They 
drove Boxer into this ugly place ; after they had beaten 
him and used him very ill, at last they locked the gate. 
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and left the poor animal to himself without a bit of any 
thing to eat, and not a friend to come near him. 

Boxer did not know that he had done any thing 
wrong by being in the road, or going into the field to 
eat the grass : he could not help being lost ; it was not 
his fault ; he would much rather have gone home again 
to his master, if he could ; but as I told you before, he 
did not know how he was lost, nor which was the way 
home. 

The place where he was confined, had nothing in the 
inside but dirt and stones. Boxer looked all round the 
place, and could not see so much as a blade of grass, 
nor a bit of hay to eat ; and he was very himgry at first 
when the two cruel men put him in. 

He staid in this sad miserable place, three days and 
two nights ; and the night after, which was the third 
night ; just before it was dark, the poor creature put his 
head over the top of the fence to see what there was 
outside of the fence. He saw some grass growing upon 
the ground ; so he tried to reach it with his mouth, 
but he could not reach it. At last he pushed his neck 
down upon the top of the fence very hard, so hard, in- 
deed, that there were some sharp things upon the top 
of the fence, that ran two or three inches into his 
throat, and made holes so that the blood came pouring 
out. Boxer lifted up his head as quickly as he could, but 
the blood ran out of the holes so fast, that in a little 
time he fell to the ground, and could not get up again ; 
he was so weak. He lost so much blood, that at last 
he could not move his head, his legs, nor his body : 
there was no one to help him up, or to give him any 
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thing, or to take care of him. So, I am very sorry to 
tell you, that the next morning at day-light, poor Boxer 
had expired, and was cold and dead ! — Poor Boxer ! Oh, 
what a wicked thing it is, to be cruel to poor dumb 
things ; and what very bad men those were who beat 
and treated Boxer so shamefully, and locked him up in 
such an ugly filthy place. 



39. NUNCKS, 



I have heard of some people in the world that do not 
like to work for themselves, but \5rish other people to 
work for them, while they are doing nothing but 
playing and idling away their time. This is quite 
wrong. They ought to do better than this. If people 
will not work, they ought not to have any money given 
to them, nor any food to eat, nor any clothes to wear. 

There are some boys and girls that do not like to go 
to school, to learn to read and write and spell ; and 
make pens and mend bad pens, and find places upon a 
map of the world or a map of England ; and to learn 
to be good and to improve themselves in several other 
things. 

I once knew a boy who went to school, but when he 
was in school he would not mind his book at all. He 
used to sit in the school and play with his thumbs and 
fingers, or with any thing else that he could get to play 
with. This idle boy's name was Nuncks. 

At last Nuncks became so great a dunce, some of the 
clever boys said he was quite a blockhead. 

Then all the school, the big boys as well as the little 
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boys, laughed at him, and called him a great dunce, 
and would not let him play with them any longer ! 

Then Nuncks did not like to be laughed at and be called 
a blockhead, and kept in the school, while the others 
were very merry in the play groimd, teaching Bob to 
stand upon two legs and to hold a hat, while the boys 
put things into it; so Nuncks began to cry, and went 
and told the master that they called him a dunce and 
all sorts of blockheads, and would not let him play 
with them, and see Bob hold the hat, and perform 
in the play ground ! 

So the master said to Nuncks, Nimcks, I think the 
best thing for you to do would be to try to learn as 
fast as you can, and then you will soon get to be a 
clever boy ; and then the boys will leave off calling 
you a dunce any more. Nuncks said to the master. 
Sir, de you think the big boys will play with me, if I 
learn my lessons well ? Yes, Nuncks, I am sure they 
will, said the master. So Nuncks learned his lessons 
quite well, and the next day all the scholars said, we 
will now let Nimcks play with us, because he has left 
off being a dunce, and has got clever all at once. Then 
Nimcks went to the master, and said. Sir, I would 
much rather learn all my lessons and be clever, and 
play with the big boys, and see Bob perform with a 
hat and catch the meat, than play with my fingers in 
the school and be laughed at and called a dimce. The 
master said, Nuncks, you are quite right. 
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40 THE DOG THAT WAS PUT INTO A COFFIN. 



There are many animals that have a great deal of 
sense, and know very well what they are about ; and 
what they have to do ; and how to do it. Men and 
women and boys and girls, are animals, but these 
animals, that I am now speaking about, are not men and 
women and boys and girls ; but all 'the rest of the live 
creatures that live upon the land, and in the ocean, and 
in the air also. Every living thing that crawls, or 
walks or flies or swims, is an animal ! 

Some people think that elephants have the most 
sense ; and some think that dogs have the most sense ; 
and some think horses know things better than any 
other class of animals ; and some think crows are the 
most knowing creatures of all ! But, for my part, I should 
say, dogs have as much sense at least, or more, than 
any of the rest in all the world; in the sea, or in the air 
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or on the land. I like a dog because he is so good 
natured and kind, and can run so fast^ and smell so well, 
and catch things so soon. 

A gentleman once had a very fine dog, that was very 
fond of leaping into a river, or into a pond, or into the 
sea; or indeed, into any water that he could find! the 
gentleman called his dog Neptune, because he was so 
fond of being in water, either fresh water or salt water. 
Neptime was a fine large good tempered dog, and did 
his best to please his master. 

One day the wind blew the gentleman's hat oflf his 
head into the sea; and it would have been totally lost, 
but for his dog ! As soon as Neptune saw the hat blown 
ofif, he had sense enough to see that it was blown into 
the ocean. So he plimged into the water, and began to 
swim right towards the hat; and in five or six minutes, 
he caught the hat in his mouth ; and turned about and 
brought it back to his master. Now, I do not think 
that a crow, or an elephant, or a horse could have done 
this. 

One day after that, his master dropped his cane into 
the river : and the stream was taking it into the sea, the 
same as the man upon the haycock. The dog saw that 
it was going to be lost, so he dashed into the river and 
caught the cane as before, and soon brought it to land. 

Neptune's kind master often used to throw sticks and 
bits of wood, and other things into a river or pond or into 
the sea : and then say to the dog, fetch it ! So he would 
dash into the water and bring the stick, or wood or 
whatever it was, to the shore, in his mouth ! 

Sometimes the gentleman had a great deal of fun with 
Neptune ! He used to get a stone, and spit upon it,- and 
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tliTOW it into the river and say, fetch it, Neptune ! Then 
Neptune took a good dive to the bottom, and brought 
up the stone that bad been thrown into the river. 

One day Neptune made a mistake, and did not get 
the right stone in his mouth ! So his master said this is 
the wrong stone ; Go ! fetch it. So Neptune dived to 
the bottom once more ; and after groping about a long 
time, he found the same stone that his majster had 
thrown in ; and brought it safely to land ; so the dog 
was very much pleased with himself, and his master was 
very much pleased with him also. 

Neptune had been diving one day for a stone; and 
there were some little boys looking at him ; to see how 
well he did it. One of the little boys was so much 
pleased, and went so near the edge of the water, that, 
as he was lifting up his hands, he slipped, feet foremost 
into the river ! This was a sad affair. Neptime, how- 
ever, saw him fall into the water ; so he made haste 
and brought the stone to his master, who said, to the 
dog, Neptune ! fetch him ! Neptune pnce more plimged 
into the deep stream, and swam to the little boy ! and 
just at that moment as he was going to sink and to be 
drowned, he caught the poor little fellow by his pin- 
cloth and tugged him safely ashore. Then all the 
people shouted for joy, and gave Neptune a good hearty 
cheer for saving the little boy's life ! 

Well, but I am sorry to say that, in a few days after 
this, poor Neptune caught a very bad cold ; and got 
worse and worse every day ! all his limbs became stiff; 
and his neck was swelled a great deal ; and his throat 
80 sore, that he could neither walk, nor eat, nor sleep, 
nor open his poor mouth ; so the next day he died. 

1. 
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So every body was sorry that poor Neptune was dead, 
because they were so fond of him for saving the boy's 
life. Then his master had a coffin made for his dead 
dog, and put him into it, and said, he would bury 
Neptune in the river ! and tie a big stone to make the 
coffin sink to the bottom ! They asked the gentleman 
why he buried him in the river I he said because the dog 
was so fond of water ! 

Then the gentleman was so sorry for poor Neptune, 
that he sent for a poet to write some poetry to put upon 
the coffin ! When the poet came, the gentleman said to 
him, can you write an epitaph for my dog ? yes, said the 
poet, I can, if you will be so good as to tell me what sort 
of a dog he was? The gentleman told the poet that Nep- 
time was fonder of being in the water than on land ; and 
said also, that he was an honest, and kind hearted, and 
faithful dog as ever lived ; and would not hurt anybody 
if he did not meddle with him. Then the poet said, 
that will do, I can write you a good epitaph for yovr 
dead dog, such as you want. The gentleman then said 
to the poet, what do you charge for writing your poetry? 
My charge is sixpence a line, said the poet ! Oh, very 
well sir, said the gentleman. So he went home, to 
write the epitaph to be put upon Neptune's coffin. 

The next day the poet came and read the lines to the 
gentleman, who was much pleased with them, and said 
they would do very well ! There were four lines at six- 
pence a line : that would make two shillings ! So the 
gentleman was so much pleased with the poet, that he 
gave him half-a-crown, — that was two shillings for the 
poetry and sixpence for nothing for himself. 
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Lines on the Death of Poor Neptune. 

In the river, poor Neptune lies, close to the strand : 
Because he lov'd water much better than land ! 
Poor dog ! he was faithful and honest and true: — 
And in all things, kind reader, a copy for you ! 

The next day, after these lines were painted upon the 
coffin, they tied a heavy stone to it, and took it to the 
river, and put it into the water ; and the coffin and the 
stone and poor Nep., all sank to the bottom together ! 
and there was an end of him, as all the people about 
there thought. 

Now, my dear readers, 1 am going to tell you a 
fltrange thing. I dare say you never heard of such a 
strange thing in all your lives before ! The coffin lay 
upon the ground, at the bottom of the river all day ; 
and when night came there was so much water running, 
that it moved the coffin about ! and at last, the stone 
that held it down slipt out, and then the coffin with 
the dog in it came up to the top of the water; and the 
stream carried it downwards, towards the sea ! 

It floated on the top of the water, all that night till 
next morning ; it had sailed a great many miles from 
the place where it was put into the river at first. It 
had almost got into the sea ; and was floating past a 
ship. The captain of the ship was taking a walk upon 
deck; so he looked down into the water, and saw the 
coffin passing by the ship; but he did not know exactly 
what it was at first : he thought it was only a sort of a 
box. The captain then said to some of the sailors, 
put out the boat, and take up that box, that is floating 
past the ship. 
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Then, the sailors, who were all very sharp fellows^ 
put out the boat, and in a minute or two, brought the 
coffin on board the ship, to the captain ! The captain 
looked, and the sailors all stared, when ihey saw that 
it was a coffin with some poetry painted upon the lid. 
Then, one of the seamen got a hammer and a chisel, 
and opened the coffin, and, strange to tell, they found 
a live dog in it ! 

Indeed Neptune was alive, I assure you! The 
people who thought he was dead at first, had all been 
mistaken. Neptune, to be sure, was so very ill and 
stiff, that the people thought he was quite dead ; but they 
put him into the coffin too soon. If they had waited a 
day or two longer, perhaps they would have seen him 
breathe and move his legs a little ! Perhaps it was the 
water that got into the coffin, after it was thrown into 
the river, that revived him, and made him keep alive ! 

However that might have been, Neptune was alive 
when they opened and took him out of the coffin, so 
the Captain was extremely kind to him. He gave him 
something to eat that was very nice and good for a sick 
dog, and so, in the course of a few days, Nep. walked 
about the ship to look at all the things ; and liked to 
be on ship-board very well. The sailors all called him 
Nep. for shortness ! 

The next day the ship set sail, with a fair wind, for 
the West Indies, and Nep. went along with them, and 
the Captain told the sailors to take care of the coffin, he 
said it would do for poor Nep. the next time that he 
died. 
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41, — THE bookert; ok, the two lazy books 

THAT STOLE STICKS. 



I should not like to be a rook for fear that the wind 
t^ould blow me out of my nest in the night time when" 
I was asleep ; then I should perhaps fall into a river 
and be drowned, or upon a stone and so get killed. I 
should, perhaps, as I was falling through the tree, strike 
against one of the branches and by that means get 
awake, and then begin to fly somewhere, so that I might 
not fall into the river or the pond or upon the hard stones 
head foremost. If the wind was very strong it might 
blow me and the nest out of the tree altogether. But 
I believe rooks make their nests stick so fast among the 
branches that the wind can never blow the nests out of 
. them. I should like to know whether the rooks can 
see things in the night time. I have been told that cats 
can see in the night time. I do not think that rooks 
can, because they always remain quiet in their nests till 
morning. 
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One very fine day in spring, as soon as it was light, a 
large parcel of rooks flew into some high trees that 
grew near a gentleman's house in Yorkshire. The 
house was old, hut it was very strong and large, with 
t^ees nearly all round it, and a fine river ran not far 
from the house. The gentleman that lived in the house 
was very fond of rooks and all sorts of birds. He was 
kind to animals of all sorts, and was very kind to any 
people that called to see how he was getting on with his 
dogs and his horses, and his cows and his sheep, and his 
hay and his com, and all the thii^ that he had. There 
was nobody lived near his house. When the rooks 
looked about them a little while they thought those 
trees would do very well to build their nests in, for it 
was spring time and they wanted some nests to lay 
their eggs in, in order that they might have some young 
rooks to fly about with them in the fields, and help to 
make a great noise, for all rooks are fond of a noise 
when a good many of them are together in fine weather. 

Then the first thing that they did was to go together 
by two and two to choose a nice place for a nest — such 
a place in the tree where the branches opened out a 
little where they could fasten in the sticks of the nest, 
that the nest might not fall out of the tree when it was 
finished and had eggs in it They soon found proper 
places in the diflerent trees, so the next thing was to go 
and get some sticks to go on with making their nests 
as hard as they coidd ; so they aU flew away as fast as 
possible ; some went one way and some another, and 
some another. The gentleman was standing at his 
door watching them all the while, and was delighted to 
see them all set off together — ^he coidd not tell what 
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they were all going to do. In a short time one of them 
came back with a long stick in his beak! and then 
another with another long stick in his beak ; these two 
were the cleverest of all the rooks — they could fly faster 
and And things sooner than any of the rest. They 
fastened the two sticks between the branches quite fast, 
and flew off for some more ; as they were flying they 
met a good many of the others with sticks in their 
beaks, but some of them were hardly long enough to 
fasten between the branches. The gentleman was quite 
delighted at last to see them all at work in making their 
nests ; they were so busy that they had not time to 
make a noise ; — ^he saw two of them that were so fat 
and so lazy coming back to the trees without any sticks 
in their mouths. 

.These two lazy thieves pitched upon the tree and sat 
there till all the other rooks went for more sticks, then 
the lazy thieves thought as nobody saw them that they 
could pull a couple of sticks out of the nests of the 
others for themselves ; so they pulled them out in a 
minute before the rest came back. The next time they 
pulled out some more, and the next time again, and so 
on, every time the others went for more sticks and 
more stuff, they staid in the tree and stole what the 
others had brought, so that they had a nest without 
going out for any stuff to build it with. 

One day the two hard working clever rooks were 
looking about, and saw that the idle ones had got a nest 
almost finished. At first they could not find it out, but 
at last they began to think all was not right : so they 
thought they would try to catch them at it. So 
they flew away when the others flew away, but they 
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only went a little way that time and turned back in a 
minute — ^flew to the trees and there they caught the 
two idle rascals hard at work pulling sticks out of the 
other nests to put into their own. Then every thing 
was found out. When all the rest came they saw what 
had been done by the two robbers. The whole of 
them flew round to see what sticks had been taken from 
their nests, and as rooks are yery knowing birds, they 
soon found their own sticks in the robbers' nest, and 
made a very loud noise and began to pull their own 
sticks out of the nest. Just as they were doing this a 
lady came out to see what the noise was all about ; she 
was surprised to see them pull the nest all to pieces in 
a minute and take the sticks to their own nests, and 
then come back to beat the two rooks. They aU flew 
at them at once, and beat them out of the tree, and 
made them scream at a great rate, and pidled nearly all 
their feathers out of their wings and legs and necks, 
and made their heads bleed and sore, and at last drove 
them quite off out of the trees, the most frightful crea- 
tures you ever saw. 

Then the two miserable things flew away, but they 
could hardly see anything, and they did not know what 
to do, nor w^at place to go to ; they had no nest to get 
into at night, and no friends amongst the rooks to ask 
them to stop with them all night:— so they had just 
strength enough to fly into an old tree, that stood by 
itself,^ at some distance from the other trees; it had 
hardly any branches or leaves on it ; it was quite old 
and some parts of it were dead and rotten. Then the 
two miserable rooks began to think about things : about 
what they had done, and why all the rest had beaten 
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them so mudi» and^driTen them away. They knew 
very well that they had done wrong in stealing the 
sticks out of the nests of the other rooks : so they 
wished they had not stolen them — ^they wished they 
had not been idle, and that they had gone into the 
woods to find sticks for themselves ; then they might 
have had a good nest, and have been with all the rest 
of the rooks in the rookery. After this it began to 
grow dark and dismal ; for there was none of the nice 
noise of the other rooks, which they all made together 
just before they got into their nests every night. Then 
it got darker and darker every minute, and they were 
forced to stand on their legs all night, upon an old 
rotten branch, without a bit of nest to creep into. In 
the night they felt so atiff and cold and sore, they coidd 
hardly move their legs, or open their beaks, and their 
wings were just as bad; — one of them had almost 
pitched forward, and fallen head foremost ; if he had, 
he would have been killed, for he could not fly at all, 
his wings were so stiff and sore. 

In the morning, just as it was getting light, every 
thing was quite silent and dismal, as before ; because 
there was no noise from the other rooks ; they were so 
far off they could not hear the pleasant noise that the 
other rooks made ; so they were very sorrowful, and 
wished they would take them back again at the rookery, 
and they would never be idle and steal any more, but 
would work as hard as they could. While they were 
thinking about all these things they heard a rushing in 
the air, over the tree in which they were sitting ; it 
made them afraid ; so they looked up, and saw a very 
large fierce bird, flying through the air, almost touching 

i2 
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the top of the tree ; they never ^ere so much afraid in 
all their life time hefore. The large bird had got 
another bird about as big as a rook, in its daws, and 
was going to kill it. The rooks in the rookery saw the 
large savage bird, but they were not afraid because there 
were so many of them together, they did not care for it. 
They stood upon the tree alone, all that day and all the 
next night ; but next morning, their wings were not 
quite so stiff or sore ; so they thought they would 
just go and take a look at the rest, to see if they would 
beat them any more, as they did at first. 

When they got back to the rookery, they did not go 
quite up to the trees, for fear they should get beaten 
again ; they saw all the trees looking so nice and green, 
and the nests looking so comfortable, and the rooks 
all so merry and busy making such a pleasant noise. 
They saw the tree that their own nest was in ; but the 
nest was all pulled to pieces. At last the two clever 
rooks saw them and flew towards them; at which they 
were afraid and were going to fly off to their old tree ; 
but they did not want to hurt them any more. Then 
the two clever rooks looked at them kindly, and flew 
into the rookery. And the other two rooks that had 
been idle, flew into the rookery also, and pitched upon 
their old tree once more. At last they all came about 
them to look at them. The clever rooks began to help 
them to build a nest ; — ^then the rest began to help, and 
in a little time the nest was finished. The idle rooks 
worked as hard as any of the others, and were more 
comfortable than ever they had been before— and were 
never idle and stole any more sticks. 
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42.— THE OFEICEB WHO CAUGHT A SHABK. 



A soldier is a man that fights, and kills and wounds 
as many people as he can ; and a sailor is a man that 
fights, and kills and wounds as many people as he can. 
But then, a soldier fights on land ; and a sailor fights 
on water, in a ship. 

I think it is a very bad trade, to be either a soldier 
or a sailor : because he has to kill so many people ; 
or perhaps, to. be killed himself by another soldier 
or sailor, that belongs to another king ; or perhaps to 
have both his legs shot off, at one shot. This is, 
indeed, very cruel sad work ; and it would be far better 
if the two kings that send their soldiers to kill each 
other, would make friends, and stop their soldiers from 
fighting each other, and tell them to go and do some- 
thing else, and to work at some other trade. 

I am glad to inform you, that all sailors do not fight. 
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Some of them go into ships not to shoot and kill people, 
but only to live in the ships, and work in them ; they 
pull the ropes and turn things round, and move them 
about; till at last the ships begin to sail away to 
another country. 

When a soldier has been a long time away from his 
own land, he asks the King to let him come home to 
his own native place, to see his father and his mother, 
and his brothers and sisters, and his uncles and aunts, 
and all his cousins and all the rest of his Mends, that 
were not dead, when he was away. Then the King 
gives him liberty to go home, and the rest of the 
soldiers that want to go home to see their Mends. So 
they all go together to a sea-port town, where there is 
a ship and some sailors, waiting to take them home to 
their native lands once more. 

So then, all the soldiers go into the ship. Then the 
sailors pull the ropes, and turn the things round ; and 
pull up the anchor, and hoist the sails up, and away 
the ship goes, sailing into the main ocean, which is the 
proper place to go home to their Mends. 

In two or three days the ship has sailed many miles, 
and got qidte out of sight of land ; so there is nothing 
to be seen but the sky above the ship, and the water all 
round her. The sailors do not mind this at all ; because 
they have plenty of work to do, and are not afraid of a 
storm; but the soldiers do not like it, because they have 
nothing to do. The sailors will not let soldiers help 
them to work the ship, because soldiers cannot do it 
rightly ; they would soon make the ship sink, or else 
make her sail the wrong way, or go to a wrong place, 
instead of the right place. So at last they do not 
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knQW what to do with themselyes, nor how to pass 
away their time till they get to their friends. 

One day, as some soldiers in a ship, were sailing from 
another country called the East Indies, to England, 
they looked over the stem of the ship into the sea, 
and saw a large savage fish, swimming after the ship, 
as hard as he could, to see if any of the people in the 
ship should chance to faU over-hoaxd into the sea, so 
that he could catch him, and eat him up at one mouth- 
ful. This large savage fish was a shark, with such a 
wide mouth, and such a terrible set of teeth, as to 
frighten any one to look at. The mouth of a shark is 
large enough to swallow a man ! And I believe, that 
if a shark had four legs, and could go upon the land, he 
would be able to beat a Uon or a tiger any day ; because 
he would get the lion's head into his huge mouth, and 
snap it off at once ; then the lion or tiger, when his 
head was in the shark's mouth, would not know what 
to do, so he would be obliged to give it up. 

There was an officer amongst the soldiers, who had 
nothing at all to do ; so he kept looking over the stem 
of the ship into the sea, at the shark ! Then the officer 
said to himself, I should like to catch that shark ! and 
pull him into the ship, and I will catch him ! So he went . 
to the captain of the ship, and said to him, captain, 
could you lend me a large hook? The captain said, yes, I 
can : so the captain lent the officer a large hook ! It was 
as large and as crooked as a sickle ! Then the officer 
said to the captain, thank you. captain. Now, said the 
officer, I want a good strong cord or rope ; so the 
captain was so kind as to give him a rope, that was just 
right. Then the officer tied the rope fast to the hook ; 
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very fast ; and afterwards got a large piece of salt beef, 
and stuck it also very £Eist upon the Hook, and then 
went to the stem of the ship. He kept fast hold of 
one end of the cord, and threw the other end of it, that 
had the hook and the meat fastened to it, oyer the rail 
of the ship into the sea, right before the shark's nose ! 
At first the shaxk thought it was a man, or a boy, or a 
soldier, that had fjedlen overboaxd : so the shark was 
prepared to devour him I But a shark is a very cimning 
fish, and soon found out his mistake ! 

So the shark began to smell the salt beef and to touch 
it with his nose ! As he was in fear there was something 
in the inside of the beef, that would catch him ! When 
the officer saw the shark smelling at his piece of beef, 
he said to himself, now, I think, I shall soon catch you, 
mister shark, if you do not take care what you are about! 

Then the officer gave a good twitch at the rope, and 
pulled the salt beef a yard or two from the shark's nose, 
so the shark thought he was going to lose the beef 
altogether; and at that instant, he darted after the 
beef, and opened his huge mouth, and snapped up the 
beef and the hook and swallowed them both, and a part 
of the rope, all at the same time ! 

As soon as the shaxk had swallowed the bait, he found 
it out that he was caught ; so he began to try to get 
away, and pulled as hard as he could. The officer kept 
fast hold of the other end of the rope ; and when he 
felt that the shark was pulling to get away at one end, 
he pulled at the other : the officer was a very strong 
man, and did his best to hold the shark ; but the shark 
was stronger than he was ; so the shark was just going 
either to draw the officer out of the ship into the sea, or 
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to twitch the rope out of his hands ! But one of the 
sailors saw what was going to be done ; so he ran and 
laid fast hold of the rope just as the officer was giving 
it up ! Both of them together were too strong for the 
shark, so they held tight and £ast. Then all the people 
in the ship both soldiers and sailors, cried out as loud as 
they could several times ; they have caught a shark ! 
they have caught a shark ! ! they have caught a shark ! ! I 

The neict thing to be done, after this monster was 
caught, was to get him in the ship, and kill him ! So, 
five or six people, strong men, some soldiers and some 
sailors, went and laid hold of the rope and helped the 
officer to hoist the shark up into the ship, which they did 
with much ease, in a few minutes ! Those people who 
had never seen a shark in a ship, were surprised to see 
his head and mouth, and teeth, all so large, and fierce, 
and Mghtfdl ! and then his body and tail also ; he was 
nearly as long as a ship ! Some of the soldiers thought 
he would spring at the officer, and seize him and kiU 
him ; but the officer took care and held fast to the cord 
and kept his head fast. 

Then the shark was so much hurt and vexed, that he 
began to beat his tail about, and knocked down several 
things, with his big heavy tail, such as chairs and tables, 
and seats, that were upon the ship's deck, and hit one of 
the soldiers a blow on his leg. At last, there was a 
little sailor boy that stood behind a cask, looking at the 
shark ! Then the shark gave a good swing with his 
tail, and knocked the cask over, and then gave the boy 
such a severe blow on the chest and face that it knocked 
him heels over head upon the deck, and had nearly 
tumbled him into the sea. 
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Then all the people thought the shark would kill 
somebody, and get away into the sea again ! But before 
he could do that, three stout sailors ran boldy up to him ; 
and one of them seized firmly hold of his tail and held it 
fast, while the other two went to his head, with two 
large handspikes, and gave the shark so many heavy 
and severe blows, that in a few seconds he lay dead and 
stiff upon the ship's deck, before all the crew ! 




43. — THE TIGEB THAT KILLED A HOBSE. 



It is a very good thing that there are no tigers in 
England. I wiU now tell you why it is better to have 
no tigers, than to have them. It is, because tigers are 
such strong, and large and*, savage, and cruel and blood- 
thirsty animals. They would kill all the other animals 
that live in England, in a very short time. 
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Perhaps, in less than a year, they would have de- 
stroyed all our horses and cows, and sheep, and all the 
bulls, and all sorts of cattle ; and pigs and goats, and 
dogs and rabbits, and hares ; and all kinds of fowls. 
Such as cocks and hens, and ducks and geese and 
turkeys ; and cats also ! Then, the houses would all be 
full of mice and rats. 

I dare say tigers would not kill mice, because, mice 
would be so small, and would run so fast, that the 
tigers could not see the mice as they were running 
away ; because a tiger is so large, and would all the 
time be looking a long way off, to see if he could not 
spy some other animal that was a great deal larger than 
a mouse or a rat: so then, he would run and catch that, 
and by that means all the mice would escape, and the 
houses woidd be Ml of mice and rats. 

Besides, tigers are very fond of killing and eating 
people, whenever they can catch them. They do not 
care for people calling out, murder ! or anything of that 
sort, they will kill them all the same for that ; and 
again, if a boy or girl, or even five or six boys or girls 
were to go into a field, to play at trap bat and ball ; or 
to gather flowers ; or to go into a wood or copse, to 
look for bird's nests, and to see the tall trees ; and hear 
the cuckoo shout, and the owl hoot, and the magpie 
chatter, and all the other birds sing ; a tiger, or perhaps 
two or three tigers, would start up and spring upon 
them, and tear them all to pieces, limb from limb, and 
suck their blood. Tigers are very fond of sucking 
people's blood ! And then the poor children would all 
be killed, and would never go home to see their fathers 
and mothers any more, and their fi^thers and mothers 
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would wonder why their children did not come home 
at the proper time, as they used to do before. 

At last, perhaps, they would begin to think what had 
happened to their poor Uttle boys and girls ; so then it 
would all be found out. But they would not dare to 
go into the wood or forest to look for them, because 
they would be fearful that the tigers would serve them 
all in the same way that they had served their children. 
So you will now think that it woidd be a bad thing if 
we had tigers in England, and that it is a very good 
thing that we have no tigers to kill us all. 

There is a place, a long way off, called India, some 
people say it ought to be called the East Indies, and not 
India. But I have now told you both names, India and 
the East Indies ; two names for one place ; so that when 
you hear people reading or talking about India, you 
may know that it means a large country a long way off; 
farther than the Cape of Good Hope ; and when you 
hear any one reading or speaking about the East Indies 
it means the same as India. 

When you can read these hundbed new tales 
quite well, if you will call at my house, I will show you 
a map of the whole world, and all the coimtries in the 
world ; and then you wiU see the East Indies in this 
map ; and that is the place where all the large Bengal 
tigers come from. 

I have told you before something about tigers, how 
savage and wild and terrible and bloodthirsty they are. 
They are each fifteen feet long, when their tails are 
stretched out behind them; and they are so strong, 
that they can, with one blow, knock down an ox or a 
cow or a horse, and take it up and throw it over their 
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shoulders, and run off with it to their dens, as easily as 
a fox runs away with a goose, or a cat with a mouse, or 
as quickly as an eagle flies away with a lamb. 



44. THE TIGEB THAT KILLED A H0B8E. 



One night in India there were a great many horses 
all tied to a long rope. The horses stood close together 
in a row, quite straight, like a row of houses. These 
belonged to the soldiers that had been fighting with 
the black fellows the day before. The soldiers were all 
gone to bed, because they were so tired with marching 
and fighting, all but two, that were left on guard to 
take care of the horses, to see that they did not kick 
and bite one another in the night, or break loose from 
the tope, and run away somewhere and lose themselves 
in the jungle. 

The two soldiers had each a firelock ; the same as 
the soldier had that fought with the wolf, and some 
powder and balls to shoot anybody with, who came to 
steal the horses in the night time. One soldier stood 
at one end of the line of horses, and the other soldier 
at the other end of the line. They had fast hold of 
their guns, and had them loaded with powder and ball, 
all ready. The soldiers had been told what to do, and 
to mind what they were about, and to take care of the 
wolves, the wild beasts, and the tigers. The officer 
also told the two guards that they were to walk from 
the ends of the row of horses to the middle of them„ 
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and then to walk back again to the ends, and then to 
the middle again, till they met each other every time, 
and then to the ends again, and so on, as regular as 
before. 

The officer who told the two soldiers to do all this, 
also told them to be very quiet and not make any 
noise, nor stop at the middle to talk to each other ; 
and be sure not to let any thieves nor robbers come 
soMy behind them, and snatch their muskets out of 
their hands and run away with them. The last thing 
that the officer told them was, to be sure and not go to 
sleep, but to shoot anybody that could not give a good 
account of himself. When the officer had given them 
all these orders, he went away to his tent to get his 
supper, and then went to bed and fell into a sound 
sleep, in a very few minutes. 

When the officer retired to bed, the two soldiers that 
were on guard watching the horses began to do all that 
was proper, all that they had been told to do. They 
walked backwards and forwards, and kept fast hold of 
their firelocks and were as silent as could be. 

After a while it became quite dark, there was nothing 
moving about anywhere. The two guards wished it was 
morning, and that light would come again into the sky, 
as it was the day before. When it was about midnight, 
that is about twelve o'clock at night, one of the soldiers 
was so sleepy that he could hardly move about, and 
keep his eyes open ; but just as he was going to fall 
asleep, he heard something at a distance which made a 
loud roar. So he started, and was so alarmed that he 
had almost dropped his gun upon the ground. But he 
stuck fast to it, as the officer had told him to do. Se- 
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veral of the horses that were awake also heard the same 
roar that frightened the soldier ; and the horses were 
frightened likewise, and a good many of them made a 
noise and tried to get their heads loose, to gallop away. 

When the guard, that was almost asleep, came to the 
middle again, he said to the other soldier, did you hear 
any noise just now ? yes, said the other soldier, I did, I 
heard the roar of a tiger. I know very well it was a 
tiger, because I have often heard them before, and I 
have seen them too; you may depend upon it that there 
are some tigers yery near us, that I dare say are coming 
to take us if they can, or perhaps some of the horses, so 
you must take care of yourself. 

Oh, dear me, said the other soldier, what shall I do ? 
I wish it was morning ! Oh, dear me, what shall we 
ever do ? Why, said the soldier that had seen tigers, 
I will tell you what you must do, you must shoot them 
to be sure. If one of them comes for one of the horses, 
if he comes anywhere near me, I shall shoot him first, 
and then stick my bayonet into him. 

Then they walked backwards and forwards a good 
while, listening every minute ; at last they heard some- 
thing rushing along, which gave a loud roar. It was a 
large, fierce tiger, which sprang forward upon one of 
the horses, seized him in his paws, and tore him from 
the rope, and set off with him into the jungle. Just as 
the tiger was taking the horse away, the guards ad- 
vanced boldly up to him, and discharged their two guns 
right at the tiger. 

When the two soldiers discharged their guns at the 
tiger, they could not tell whether they had killed him 
or not, because it was so dark. But they soon foimd it 
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out that he had taken one of the horses away with him; 
and they were very sorry for this; they thought the 
poor horse would be killed, and that they should be 
scolded for loosing him. 

Now, when the soldiers fired their guns off, they 
made such a loud noise, that it awoke the officer and 
several of the soldiers. They thought the black people 
had broken into the camp, and were coming to kill 
them, and steal their horses, and kill the two guards 
that were keeping watch. So the officer and many of 
the soldiers jumped out of bed, dressed themselves in a 
minute, and ran out to see what it was all about. Then 
they aU said to one another, it is only the tigers that 
have come for the poor horse, and not the black fellows 
to kill us ; so they were glad. 

As soon as this was over, the light came into the 
sky, and it was morning. Then the officer took twelve 
bold soldiers, with their guns, and powder and ball, to 
go and hunt the tiger that had carried away one of the 
best horses. So they set off to see if they could catch 
him. When they had gone a little way, they found the 
poor horse lying dead upon the ground, but the tiger 
was not there ; he had run away into the jungle, for 
feai that he should be shot. Then one of the bravest 
and sharpest of the soldiers said, I can tell you how it 
will be done ; tigers are very cunning creatures. This 
tiger has left the dead horse here till night comes ; then 
he will return and take the horse away to his den. 
Then the officer said to the brave soldier, you are qidte 
right my man. So we will remain here till it is night 
time, and when the tiger comes we will shoot him, and 
stab him, and take him away with us. 
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So the officer and the twelve soldiers, waited at a 
short distance from the dead horse, all day, and till it 
was almost dark at night, then lay down upon the 
groimd behind a Httle hill. They could just see the 
dead horse. In about half an hour they heard something 
rushing and dashing along towards the dead horse. 
Then they knew it was the tiger coming ; at last they 
saw him quite plain, he gave a loud roar. They had 
all their guns loaded and ready, and pointed towards 
the tiger, but they made no noise at all and did not 
speak one word to each other. The tiger seized the 
horse, and at that moment the officer cried out, Fike ! 
So all the soldiers fired at once, and the tiger was killed 
as dead as the horse ; he never stirred after. The next 
day all the people about there came to see the dead 
tiger ; they measured him from his nose to the end of 
his tail ; he was fifteen feet. 



45.— THE BOBIN BED BBSAST. 



The Robin Red-breast is a bird that does not like to 
be out of doors in cold weather. When the weather is 
fine in Spring, and Summer, and Autimin, the Robin 
Red-breast likes to be out in the fields, and in the 
bushes, and on the trees very well; because he can 
build a nest, and sleep in it, warm and snug and qidte 
comfortable and happy. And when he is tired of sleep- 
ing, or resting himself in the nest, he can hop up upon 
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one of the branches of the tree, and sing his songs, till 
he has finished them all; then he can fly away anywhere 
that he pleases to fly to. 

Besides, in Spring, and Summer, and Autumn, a 
Robin Red-breast can have as much to eat as he wants, 
if he will but go and look for it. There are plenty of 
worms, and insects, and seeds, and grubs, and other 
sorts of food, if he will go and look for them! He may 
get as many as he pleases, if he will look sharp, and 
go where they are creeping about and flying up and 
down. 

If a bird, or a man, or a boy, or a horse, or anything 
that has life, be too idle to work, I do not see that it has 
any right to eat. So it is best for every one to do his 
best and work. But when the weather is cold, as it is 
always in winter time, and when there is snow upon 
the groimd and frost, then the poor Red-breast can 
find nothing to eat anywhere. 

When the fine weather has all passed away, it gets 
quite cold and uncomfortable, and the Red-breast gets 
very hungry ; but there is little or nothing to eat, out 
in the fields and lanes and upon the mountains, and so 
he files away from these places, and goes to look for a 
house, to see if anybody will come out of the door of 
the house and give him a few crumbs of bread ! If no 
one comes to the door, he looks at the window, to see 
if any body will lift up the window and throw out a 
few small bits of bread for him to eat. If he can get 
nothing there, he is obliged to fly up into a high tree, 
and remain out all night in the cold ! Poor Robin Red- 
breast, what a pity it is to be so cold and himgry ; and 
sometimes they fall out of the tree stone dead with frost 
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and snow and hailstones, and are never able to move a 
limb after. 

A poor Robin Red-breast one morning, after perch- 
ing upon a tall tree all night, was very hungry, cold 
and stiff. He saw a large building with a window at 
the end of it. So he flew up to the window to see if it 
was open ; it was not open, but he soon spied a hole 
in the glass. So he got through the hole quite safe, 
without cutting himself. There was a large room quite 
empty ; so he flew down upon the floor, and as soon as^ 
he did this he saw an animal run across the floor into a 
hole ; just at t];Lat time a boy came into the large room, 
and frightened the poor Robin so much that he could 
hardly fly up to the window. Then the boy went away, 
but in a short time he came back with some crumbs of 
bread in his hand, which he threw down upon the floor. 
The poor hungry Robin saw what the boy had done, 
but he dared not go down to the crumbs to eat them« 
for fear the boy should catch him and kill him, or throw 
something at his head. When the boy had remained 
some time, he shut the door and went away a little 
while. 

As soon as he was gone the poor bird turned his 
head, first on one side and then on the other, to see 
that there was no one in the room, and then flew right 
down again, and began to eat the crumbs of bread, at a 
fine rate. 

Then the boy looked through the key-hole of the 
door, and was quite delighted to see himgry Robin eat- 
ing so nicely. So he opened the door quite softly, but 
the bird soon saw the door open, so he flew up to 
the window, and whipt through the broken frame in a 
second of time. k 
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The next day Robin ventured tlirough the hole 
Again, and saw some food upon the floor as before, and 
went smack down to eat it. The boy was looking 
at him all the time, but Robin thought the boy looked 
so quiet and dvil and kmd, that he would not touch 
him, nor hurt him, so he eat up all the crumbs, and 
then he looked at the boy, right in his face, and 
then flew away as before. 

When the Robin flew out of the window, every 
night he went up into the high tree that I told you of 
before. But it was very cold in the tree, for he was 
forced to sit in it all night, and there were no leaves 
upon it; not a single leaf was left to shelter poor Robin 
from the cold wind that came blowing so strong, 
from the north part of the world. The frost and the 
rain and the wind had made all the leaves drop off and 
fall to the ground at the bottom of the tree, upon which 
the bird was obliged to sit till next morning. 

About twelve o'clock it began to snow very fast, and 
the wind blew very keenly and hard ! and the dear little 
Red-breast felt the snow falling upon his head, and his 
back, and his tail ; and the wind blew some of the snow 
into his eyes ! so he kept his eyes shut, for it was no use 
to open them ; because there was no light to see any- 
thing by, to see what colour it was. But, although he 
kept his eyes shut, he was not asleep; it was too cold to 
sleep! so he thought he should be frozen to death 
before morning, or fall headlong out of the tree and 
break his poor limbs. 

The night seemed very long indeed, he thought once, 
he should like to go to the window and try to get in at 
the old place; but it was so dark he could not tell where 
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the house was! Then he was ohliged to wait till it 
became a little lighter, towards morning : at last, he saw 
the window, and had just strength enough to fly to it 
and get through the hole 1 when he got inside of the 
room, he felt warmer than before ; and at breakfast time 
the good boy that had been so kind to him, brought him 
some breakfast and threw it upon the floor! Poor Kobin 
was so pleased that he began to peck up and eat the 
bread crumbs while the boy stood close by and did not 
touch him ! So Robin was glad to see the boy, as if he 
had been a bird and would rather have him stay there 
than go away ! I shall tell you the other story about 
the boy and the Robin Red-breast another day ; at 
present, I have no more time because I must go and do 
something else that I have to do. 




46. THE MAGPIE THAT STOLE A WATCH. 



A magpie is a very sharp bird, and a very nice bird 
too ; he is a great deal nicer than a crow or a rook, or 
a thrush or a cuckoo, or a blackbird or an owl, or a 
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skylark, or a jackdaw, or a jay, or a stockdove, or a 
woodcock. Indeed, I do not know any bird that looks 
nicer than a magpie, when his tail and wings and fea- 
thers are all complete and clean. And besides all that, 
he is so very sharp and knowing ; he turns his head so 
quickly round — ^first to one side and then to the other, 
to see if he can spy anything that he likes, that is not 
too heavy for him to take up in his beak, and fly away 
with it, and take it up into his nest, in a high tree ; and 
then he flies right on, and moves his wings so very 
fast all the time, and holds his head so straight and 
stiff before him, and points his beak to the place to 
which he is flying : and he also keeps his tail pointing 
the other way, right behind. I should be glad any day, 
when I had no work to do, to walk two miles and a 
half or three miles, to see a magpie flying. 

One day, a lady that lived a long way off, in Kent, 
went to a city and bought herself a watch — a very nice 
and capital watch it was, at least, the man who sold 
her the watch, said so : he told the lady that he made 
the watch himself ; so he knew it was a good one, and 
wotdd go very well, and keep true time, if she would 
take proper care of it. The lady said she was very 
careful of all her things, and told the man that she 
would mind what he said and take care of it. 

The watch was made of gold : then she bought a 
fine gold chain likewise, and three gold seals — each seal 
had one word engraved on it. Now, as I was glad to 
know what these three words were, I think all the boys 
and girls who read this story, will be glad to know how to 
spell these three words that were engraved on the three 
gold seals. The first word was Faith, the second 
word was Hope, and the third word was Charitt. 
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Three, nice words, wliich any little boy or girl coulcU 
learn to spell in five minutes, or less — Faith, Hope, 
Ghabity. 

At last the lady bought a gold key and a hook. 
Then the man put the chain and the seals and the hook 
all right. And then she put the chain round her neck, 
with all the things to it, and went up to a looking glass 
to see if she liked it : she liked it very well. So she 
went home to her house in Kent. 

There are a good many magpies in Kent ; several of 
them lived near the lady's house, and had built their 
nests in the trees, near her house. There was one 
magpie that was sharper and bolder than any of the 
others. He used to fly all round this lady's house, and 
over the top of it, to see if there was anything that he 
could take off with him. He looked into all the windows, 
to see if any were left open : he did not care for the 
people of the house, nor for any of the animals ; the 
oats, dogs, birds or beasts; he knew that he was too 
sharp for them, and that they could not catch him. 

One day he flew out of his nest, and flew to the 
lady's house, and found one of the windows open, so he 
flew in at the window : it was a room with a bed in it, 
and some chairs and a table, and a looking glass, and 
several nice bright things upon th^ table. The lady had 
gone out of the room, down stairs ; so he flew upon the 
table where her watch was lying. The magpie saw the 
watch, and was so much pleased with it, that he 
snatched it up in his beak — fl^w smack through the 
window, and took it up to his nest in a tall tree. He 
laid the watch down upon, the top of the nest, and then 
went into the inside to look at the other magpie that 
was hatching some more magpies. 
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47. — ^THE MAGPIE THAT STOLE A WATCH. 



About half an hour after the magpie had stolen the 
lady's watch, she went up into her bed-room to see 
what o'clock it was ; but she could not find her watch 
upon the table, where she had left it. She looked in 
every part of the room, but still she could not find it 
anywhere. Then she was quite frightened, and called 
all her servants up into her bed-roQpi, to ask them if any 
of them had seen her new gold watch ? They all said. 
No ! Then she asked them if they had been in her 
bed-room ? they all but one, said — ^No ! Then the lady 
said to her, what did you go up into my bed-room for ? 
The servant said, I went into the room to see if it was 
quite clean and in proper order. Yes, said the lady, 
and you must have seen and taken my watch ! Molly, 
for that was the name of the servant, said. No, ma'am, I 
did not see your watch, and I have not taken it. I 
never stole anything in all my life. Then Molly began 
to cry. So the lady flew into a great passion at her, 
and said to poor Molly, I am sure you have stolen my 
watch, and I will send you to prison to-morrow. So 
poor Molly cried more and more, and said, oh, dear me, 
what shall I do ? I have not stolen the watch— oh, do 
not send me to prison. 

Poor Molly, she was a good girl, and had not stolen the 
watch. She cried all day, because she was afraid the 
people would call her a thief and send her to prison, 
and perhaps, at last, get her hanged. At night she 
went to bed, but she could not sleep for crying. At 
last she wished she was dead. This lady had a young 
man, a servant, whose name was Tim. Tim was so 
clever that he could do anything about a farm. He 
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could plough and sow and reap and mow; he could 
catch horses and milk cows, and make bird-cages and 
climb high trees. Tim was sorry that poor Molly had 
stolen her mistress' watch, because he liked Molly ; she 
was such a good young woman. 

The next morning Tim got up very early and went 
into the field. At first he did not know what he should 
do ; but at last, he looked up to the top of a high tree, 
with a nest in it — it was a male's nest. So Tim 
whipt his arms and legs round the ixee, and in two or 
three minutes he got up to the top, and what do you 
think he flaw lying upon the nest ? why, the very watch 
and chain that they said Molly had stolen ! Tim wa« 
never so astonished and so glad in all his life time 
before. Then he put the watch into his pocket, 
and just gave a glance into the inside of the nest, and 
what do you think Tim saw ? why, he saw a number of 
beautiful magpie's eggs, but he had not time to count 
them — he felt them, quite smooth and warm: So he 
left the eggs in the nest and slid down the tree in half 
a minute and less. 

Tim set off as hard as he could run, to show Mollj 
the watch. But as he came near the house, he saw 
some one on the other side of the field, going to leap 
into a deep pond. Tim ran up to her and saw it was 
Molly ; and just as she was going to leap in and drown 
herself, Tim caught hold of her, and would not let her 
do it. So Tim asked Molly why she was going to 
drown herself in the pond ? Molly said, she did not 
like that people should call her a thief, and then send 
her to prison. Then Tim showed her the watch, and 
told her that the bold magpie must have stolen it out 
iif the lady's bed-room, and taken it up into the nest 
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to show it to tike otiicr laagpie. So Tini and MoH j 
both crkd for jo j, the j were ao vaick pkaacd that the 
magpie had stolen the watch and taken it iq» to his 
nest, and that Tim had been too d&azp far it, 

Tim and MoDj then went to the home with the 
watch: so Tim gaxe it to the ladj, and toLd her 
that the magpie had pat it qfodte safe upon his nest 
in the high tree. The lady said that Tim told a lie — 
a magpie she said eonld not steal such a thing. So die 
ladj sent Tim for the Parson and aDoctor, andSqoire 
Paik, and two or duee more derer people that fired 
about there, to see if a magpie coold steal a watdb, 
and to know whether Tim was nght or wroi^. The 
Paison and the Doctor and Sq[nire Paik, and the odier 
derer people came ; and they soon found it ooi that 
Tim had told the tmth and that the magpie was the 
tfaiel^ and that Molly was an honest good girl, and had 
told the trath also. 



48. THE BLACK BIKD THAT WAS CArCHT BY THE 

TAII.. 



There was a blackbird that was in such a hurry to 
build a nest, that she could not wait tiU the leaves came 
upon the trees and shrubs and hedges ! So she found 
a very large heap of small stidu that had been cut 
from the trees and shrubs in the garden, the last year. 
These she diought would do as well as a green hedge 
or bush to make a nest in. 
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Then another blackbird helped her to build it ; and 
they were so quick and worked so hard, that the nest 
was soon finished ; and not only finished, but she laid 
as mahy eggs in it as she wanted. After the eggs were 
all laid, she began to sit upon them, to keep them 
warm to hatch the young blackbirds. 

This blackbird had such a fine broad tail, that when 
she was in the nest the tail stuck out over the edge of 
the nest ! And, as a boy was looking for a stick in the 
heap, he saw something black, almost like a lady's 
shoe, sticking out over the nest ! So he knew it was 
the tail of a bird ! So he was very still and quiet : and 
the bird was not thinking any harm ; and her head was 
turned the other way ! So the boy put his hand up to 
the nest softly, and caught the blackbird. 

The boy was pleased that he had caught her ! Be- 
cause a blackbird is such a nice fine bird ! But the bird 
was very much Mghtened, and trembled in every limb ! So 
the boy was sorry that he had caught her ; and opened 
his hand and she flew away ! The next day the boy 
went to see if the bird was in the nest ; but she was 
not ; she was so very much Mghtened that she never 
came again to hatch the eggs : they remained in the 
nest till they were spoiled ! At last the boy took the 
nest out of the sticks and broke the eggs, to see what 
was in the inside of them ! There was a very little 
young bird in each egg ; but the yoimg birds were all 
dead ! So the boy was sorry that he had meddled with 
the nest at all ! 
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49. — jl steam engine. 



A windmill is a very curious thing, and a watennill 
is another very curious thing; and they are useful 
things for people who want their wheat and com ground 
into flour. 

A steam engine is one of the most wonderful things, 
and one of the most useful in the world that ever was 
found out. The man must have been very clever that 
made the first steam engine. I should very much like 
to know where he lived, and what his name was, and 
how old he was, and how long he was about it, and 
whether some people did not help him, or whether he 
made it all himself. 

Every body ought to know what steam is, and how 
it is made^-every body ought to know that steam is 
made out of water ; but the water must be made hot 
by fire : in fact, the water must boil, or else no steam 
can come out of it. When the water that has been put 
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into a tea-kettle, has been upon the fire a long time, at 
last it begins to boil, and then you will see something 
come out of the spout of the ketde like smoke — it is 
hot ; but it is not so black as smoke, but then it is a 
great deal hotter ; it is almost as hot as melted lead, 

A careless little girl one day went up to a tea-kettle 
that was upon the fire ; she put her hand upon the end 
of the spout, but the steam that was coming out was 
80 hot, tiiat it made her draw her hand away in a mo- 
ment ; but for all that, her hand was very mueh scalded 
and hurt, and she cried out very much, and her hand 
was sore for a long time ; but I cannot tell you any 
more about this careless girl now, because I want to 
make haste and tell you all about a steam engine and 
what it can do, and how strong it is. 

When you are a good boy, I will take you to see a 
steam engine — because I know where there is a very 
large one ; and the man that takes care of it will let 
me see it any day for nothing, if I choose to go and 
look at it when it is at work. And when you go, if 
you will be very attentive, I will show it to you, and 
explain all the parts of it, and all the things about it, 
so that you may know what they are all for. So the 
boy, whose name was Charles, said he would be a good 
boy always as long as he lived. He said he did not 
like to be bad, because he would be punished, and 
shoidd never be taken anywhere by his friends to see 
steam engines and all sorts of curious things. 

For a steam engine there is a large boiler, almost as 
large as a house, and in this boiler there is a great deal 
of water, Under the boiler the fireman makes a large 
fire : he must make a large fire, because a small ,fire 
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would go out before the water was hot enough to pro- 
duce the steam ; then the engine would not move at 
all, and it would be of no use. But the engine man 
knows what he is about ; so he makes a proper fire at 
first, and that makes as much steam as he wants. Then 
the fireman turns a thing round, so the steam rushes 
through a pipe that is fastened to the boiler, and is so 
strong that it makes the engine move : then the fire- 
man makes up a better fire for more steam, and thua 
the steam engine moves on as regular as before. 

There are many pipes in some steam engines, and 
many wheels likewise, and many other curious things, 
that keep turning round and round and round — and 
moving up and down, and backwards and forwards. 
Some of the pipes are very wide, indeed — almost wide 
enough for a tiger or a shark, or a lion to creep through. 
One of the wheels is very large and very strong, and 
goes round very quickly ; it is very dangerous to go 
near this wheel : they call it the fly-wheel, because it 
flies round so very swiftly. It is a fine sight to see a 
steam engine when it is going. 

But, I think, the most curious thing of all is, the strength 
of a steam engine. Some of them are as strong as ^\e 
horses, and some are as strong as ten horses, or twenty 
horses, or thirty or fifty, or one hundred horses. Would 
it not be a fine sight to see a long thick rope, such as 
they have to hold ships firom being blown away by a 
storm, with twenty good horses tied to one end of it, 
and pulling all one way as hard as they could, and a 
steam engine tied to the other end of the rope, pulling 
the other way against the horses. Would you not like 
to see which was the stronger } Do you think the rope 
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wbuld be strong enough, or do you think it would 
break ? 



50. A STEAM ENGINE. 



If all the coals in the world were put together into 
one large heap, and all the gold in the world put toge* 
ther into another large heap in another place ; and then 
if all the trees in the world were cut down and placed 
together in another heap, then there would be three 
heaps— one of coals, one of gold, and one of trees. 
Now, I should like to know which of the heaps would 
be the largest, and which would be the best. But if 
anybody should ask me which heap I would rather 
have — whether all the coals, or all the gold, or all the 
trees ? I would say the coals : because, then, I could 
make a good fire in cold weather ; and after that, sell 
the coals I did not want for myself, and buy all sorts of 
things with the money I sold my coals for. 

Coals are very useful things in cold weather, because 
we can then make good fires to warm ourselves by. 
What could people do without them. Perhaps people 
could burn wood for a short time; but wood bums 
very fast, and therefore it would not last a long time, 
and the fires would go out, quite soon, and then we 
should all die of cold, if it was in the winter time. I 
have just told you that wood bums faster than coals, 
and therefore coals bum slower than wood ; by burning 
slower, I mean that coals last longer than wood. 

Where do coals come from ? Out of the ground. 
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Men dig deep holes in the ground ; they call the holes 
coal pits. When the men have dug a great depth, they 
come to the coals. Then the men are quite pleased 
with themselves, because it was such hard work to dig 
so far down into the earth. But how can they get the 
coals up to the top of the coal pit, so that they can put 
them into wheel-barrows or carts or wagons, or boats 
or barges or ships ? I can tell you how they get the 
coals up, because I have seen them do it, myself. They 
tie a rope to a large basket, and then put the basket 
down the pit ; but they keep hold of the rope at the 
top to pull up the basket with when the men in the pit 
have filled it full of coals. It is nice fun to stand at 
the top of the pit to see a full basket of coals come up 
out of the coal pit, and then to see another empty basket 
sent down, and another full basket come up as regular 
as before, till they have as many coals as they want at 
the top of the coal pit. 

But if the baskets be large ones, and if the people in 
the pit fill them quite full, they will be heavy and hard 
to pull up to the top. Yes, there you are right, my 
boy, they are so : it would require many men to pull up 
one basket. So when that is the case, the people get 
horses or steam engines to draw them up. There is a 
large wheel at the top of the coal pit, and to this wheel 
a rope is fastened, and then they fasten the horses to 
the wheel. Then the next thing is to make the horses 
turn the large wheel ; and when the wheel begins to 
turn, the rope that is fastened to the basket of coals 
winds round the wheel, till at last you see the basket of 
coals come up to the top : then the horses stop, and 
stand stock still, like Robinson Crusoe's boat, till the 
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basket is emptied ; and then they go on again to let an 
empty basket down, and to draw a full one up. This is 
quite as delightful as anything I ever saw. And a steam 
engine can do all this quite as well as the horses ; and 
a steam engine can pump the water out of the coal pit 
when there is more water in it than the men like. If 
there was too much it woidd drown them all. 

Charles was a good boy, and got on with his learning 
very weU ; so his uncle told him to get ready to go to 
see a coal pit and a steam engine. Then Charles was 
so pleased that he was very quick and got ready in a 
few minutes, and his uncle and he set off together. 
Charles could not tell what sort of a place he was 
going to. 

When they got to the place where the coal pit was, 
they saw all the men and the boys that worked in the 
pit, up on the top of the ground. Charles at first 
thought the men and boys were a number of chimney 
sweepers. But his uncle told him they were not chimney 
sweepers, but colliers — men and boys that work in coal 
pits are called colliers. Then his uncle asked one of 
the men why they were not down in the coalpit working ? 
The man said they could not work in the pit, because 
there was so much water in the pit. But as soon as 
the steam engine had pumped all the water out of the 
pit that had got into it, they would go down in the 
baskets, and begin to work and send up more coals. 
After that Charles asked one of the boys how they could 
see to get the coals at the bottom of so deep a pit ? 
The boy told Charles that they were forced to have 
candles or lamps always burning, both night and day, 
when they were at work. Charles thanked the boy for 
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telling bim this. Charles and his uncle then went to 
the place where the steam engine was hard at work — 
pumping the water out of the pit. They saw tiie fire- 
man busy putting coals into a large fire under the 
boiler. It was the boiler that made the steam that 
moved the engine. Then Charles was surprised at what 
he saw. This was the first steam engine Charles had 
ever seen. So the engine man was so very good as to 
show them all the parts of the engine — the pipes and 
the pumps, and the wheels, and the thick ropes, and 
the large cast iron beams ; and, above all, the fly-wheel, 
which is so dangerous if you go near it— it would crush 
you to atoms in a moment. The fly-wheel was going 
so fast, that you could hardly see it move. 

They then went to look at the other side, and there 
they Saw the water come up in large floods — almost as 
much water as would make a river, was pumped up by 
the engine. Charles had never seen a pump half as big 
as that. At last all the water was got out of the pit, 
and the men and boys got ready to go down in the 
baskets to the bottom of the pit. Then three men and 
one boy got into a basket, and the steam engine let 
them do\?n quite safe. So all the colliers went down 
into the coal pit, and began to dig and send up large 
baskets fiill of coals. So Charles was very much pleased 
to see how it was all done ; and said to his uncle, that 
be was surprised to see how they could make a steam 
engine pump water out of a coal pit — send men down 
in baskets, draw up coals, and do so many other useful 
things. 

Charles was so well pleased with the fireman, that 
he thanked him for showing himseii 'u>-^ his uncle so 
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many curious things : and his uncle put his hand into 
his pocket, and took out some money and gave it to 
the fireman. I do not know how much money it was ; 
but the fireman was so glad, that he said, when will you 
come again to see the coal pit, and my engine ? I will 
show you them the next time for nothing ! 




51. THE LITTLE BOY AND THE LARGE DOG. 



There was a very little boy that took a walk one day 
by himself ; he had a pair of red shoes upon his feet, 
and a white firock upon his body, and a piece of green 
riband tied about his frock ; or else it was pinned about 
it, or perhaps it was fastened about his frock with a 
needle and thread. 

I was not quite near enough to the little boy to tell 
you how it was fastened about his frock : and I do not 
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know his name. He had no hat upon his head, nor a 
cap, nor a night cap ; he had only his hair upon it, 
which was curled all round his head. So he was quite 
warm enough without anything more upon his head 
than his hair. The little boy did not know where he 
was going ; he only wanted to take a walk to see how 
well and how fast he could walk in his red shoes, and 
his white frock and his green riband, and his curly 
hair. 

When he had gone a little from the house, he saw a 
gate that was left open ; so he stopped to see if any 
one would come to shut it; but, as he was looking 
through the gateway into the field, he saw a very large 
dog coming out of the field, into the road where he was 
walking ! The dog came right up to the little boy, then 
he got quite Mghtened ; he thought the dog was going 
to eat him up all at once ; but this dog was a kind dog, 
he only wanted to see how big the boy was without his 
hat or cap ! So the little boy stood stock still while the 
dog went up to him, and put his nose up to his head to 
smell it, because his mother had rubbed something with 
a nice smell upon his hair. Then the dog smelled his 
frock ; and at last, he smelled at his red shoes ; — ^it was 
a long time since he had seen a pair of red shoes ! Then 
the big dog turned round and went away very quietly ; 
and did not hurt the little boy at all ! So the little boy 
was afrsad that if be stopped looking into the field any 
longer, another dog might come up to him and perhaps 
tear him to pieces ! So he turned himself about and 
went home to his mother ! His mother wanted to know 
where he had been ? but he could not tell her because 
be had never learned tp talk. His mother again asked 
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him where he had been and what he had seen ? The 
little chap laughed, and said to his mother — Bow wow ! 
Bow wow ! 



52. BABBITS. 



What a pretty thing a rabbit is, what a nice nose it 
has, and how nicely it always keeps it moving. I think 
a rabbit is smelling something all the time that it moves 
its nose up and down and backwards and forwards. 

A rabbit has four legs ; but you can only see his two 
fore legs. The other two he keeps \mder his body, 
close to the ground. But if you catch a rabbit by his 
ears, and hold him up by his ears ; then you can see 
that he has four proper legs. I hare often seen boys 
catch rabbits by their ears and hold them up by them ; 
to feel how heavy they were ; to feel how many pounds 
they weighed, and how much they would sell for. 

I should like to know whether it hurts the rabbits or 
not, to be held up by their two ears. I have heard some 
very clever boys say, that it does not hurt rabbits to 
hold them up by their ears; but, that if you catch 
rabbits in the same way that you catch a cat, or a hen 
or a duck, and hold them fast by their sides ; it will 
hurt them much worse than to catch them by their ears ; 
and will perhaps kill them ! 

I once heard a big boy say, that rabbits' ears were 
made long on purpose to hold them by; I think a 
rabbit is not much hurt when he is held by his ears ! 
because he does not make any noise as if it hurt him ; 
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nor try to get away. This is the reason that makes me 
think he does not care much about being held by the 
two ears. Perhaps if you were to hold a rabbit up by 
one ear only, it would hurt him, and make him cry and 
struggle to get away. — ^I never saw a rabbit held by one 
ear only. I think that is because boys that have any 
kindness in them would not hurt things they are fond of : 
such nice quiet creatures as rabbits are. 

I once tried to hold a cat by the ears like a rabbit ; 
but the ears were so short that I could not get hold of 
them properly with one hand ; so I was just going to 
put the ears together with the other hand, so that I 
might feel how heavy she was ; when at that instant, 
she lifted up her paw, and scratched a large piece of the 
skin from the back of my hand ! then she got away. 

A cat's tail is long enough to catch her by, but if you 
attempt to get hold of her tail, she will move her head 
round, open her mouth, and bite and scratch you at the 
same time ! so it is best not to catch a cat at all. If 
she is quiet you may pat her and perhaps she will not 
scratch you for that. 

How very curiously some animals are made ; what 
curious heads and tails they have ! I think a rabbit's 
nose is nicer than a cat's nose ; but then, to make up for 
that, look at a cat's tail! see what a fine shape and what 
a length it is ! I think there is no animal, for the size of 
it, that has so fine a taU as a cat has ! and how very 
nicely she can curl it round her feet, when she is quiet 
and in a good humour ! 

I also think that there is no animal, for the size of it, 
that has such a fine pair of ears as a rabbit ? so soft and 
Iqng and such large holes in them. They are four 
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times as long as a cat's ears, and smoother in the 
inside ! But then a cat's tail is, at least, four times as 
long as a rabbit's tail ! 

If ytm want a cat, there are plenty of people that will 
give you as many little cats as you like to take away ! 
But if you want a couple of small rabbits, and go and 
ask anybody that has a lot of them, to give you a couple ! 
He would stare at you and perhaps begin to laugh at 
you! Then he would say, I will sell you a pair of my 
rabbits, or as many as you please, but I do not give my 
rabbits away for nothing ! Whether is a eat or a rabbit 
the more usefid ? I once knew a boy whose father was 
so kind as to allow him to keep rabbits : at last the 
rabbits had yoimg ones. 



^5jUx 




53. THE TWO MICE AND THE BEES. 



When God made the world he made animals to live 
in it. He made many sorts of animals ; some of them 
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were very large, and some very small, and some neither 
large nor small. If anybody should ask me what an 
animal is, I should say, an animal is anything that is 
alive ; men, and boys, and elephants, and tigers, and 
horses, and cows, and sheep, and wolves, and bears, 
and all sorts of birds, such as the eagle, and the crow, 
and the jack-daw, and the sky-lark, and the tom-tit,'and 
the red-breast, and the little wren ; and all the rest of 
the birds are animals. All the fishes too are animals, 
because they were alive ; they can live in water, in the 
sea, and in a lake, and in a pond, and in a river. The 
sharks have long sharp teeth, and live in the sea with 
the whales; and one whale is ten times as big as a horse. 
I should very much like to see all the water taken out 
of the sea, and then we could see all the fishes together! 
What a sight it would be to see them all together ! And 
then to pour the water upon them again, and let them 
all begin to swim off whenever they liked : — some to 
the north, some to the south, some to the east, and all 
the rest to the west. I wish I knew all their names, 
and how long a whale woxild be in swimming round the 
world, if he should swim as hard as he could. I wonder 
what God has made so many animals for ; for he has 
made a great number of them indeed ; what a number 
of small ones, creep about in the grass, and fly about in 
the air, and swim about in the ocean >; and then, there 
are all the big and little worms, in the inside of the 
earth ; and the moles are in the inside of the earth also. 
If all the animals in the world were to sit down to 
dinner at once, in a large, very large field, it would be 
very funny to see them at their dinner ; to see what 
they all had for dinner that day, and how they would 
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eat it, and how much they would all eat for one dinner. 
I wonder what all the animals would do after dinner. 
But I am going to tell you a story about two mice and 
some bees. 

A long time ago, there were two mice that lived very 
comfortably together, in a snug, little, dark hole near 
the bottom of a wall, in a gentleman's garden. They 
made a nest of some straw and hay which they found 
in the garden, one morning when they were taking a 
walk to look about them. The nest, when it was 
finished, made them feel quite warm and soft and com* 
fortable; it was almost like a bird's nest, but it was not 
quite so deep : it was just broad enough to hold them 
both in it at once, when they slept every night ; and 
when it rained in the day time, they always remained 
in the nest till the rain was over. They had a little 
Comer to put their food in, if they had more than they 
could eat ; besides when it rained a long time at once, 
four or five days or a week, they did not like to go out 
to look for food, for fear of being drowned, by the 
floods of water that ran down the garden walks ; so they 
got as much food as they could, in fine weather, and 
put it away in their little store-house ! Sometimes, they 
had almost as many pieces of bread and meat and cheese, 
and pieces of bones and other things, as filled the 
comer ; so that they would not go out, to look for any 
more, but slept in the nest, after breakfast and dinner 
and supper and had no work to do for several days. 
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54. THE TWO MICE AND THE BEES. 



One night, about twelve o'clock, when they were 
asleep, they heard the thunder roar very loudly, and in 
a few minutes the rain began to come down at a great 
rate ; it came down so fast that the mice were afraid 
of being drowned in their nest; for they heard the water 
running on the ground and making a great noise. One 
of the mice just got up and went to the side of the 
hole to look out, to see how much water there was ; 
but the night was so dark, the mouse could not see any- 
thing : then the mouse went to bed again ; but could 
not sleep, because it was so much afraid. After that 
the wind began to blow loudly, it shook the wall and 
the nest and the mice so much, that they thought the 
wall would fell upon and kill them, and spoil their 
nest; and they could not get away because of the 
water ! At last, the day began to come, but the rain 
did not stop : it rained all the day, and all the next 
night, and the mice were more afraid than ever, be- 
cause the water came nearly up to their hole ; and when 
daylight came again, they could see how dismal every 
thing looked ; and all their bread and cheese and the 
rest of their provisions were nearly eaten ; but about 
twelve o'clock in the day, the rain stopped, and the sun 
began to shine a little, but in less than half an hour, the 
black clouds came over the sun, and it began to rain 
again, very fast, faster than before : they had nothing 
at all to eat, and the water got higher than before ; it 
came up into the nest, and made the nest swim about ; 
and it was wet and cold: the wall shook very much 
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with the wind, and the thunder roared louder than 
ever. Then the two poor things crept out of the nest, 
up against the side of the hole and stuck their feet into 
the wall, with their heads upwards ; but their tails were 
in the water, and two of their feet ; and the water rose 
up to their bodies, and still they kept fast to the wall, 
with their heads above the water : one of them thought 
the water was getting into his ears, so he turned up his 
ears to keep them dry, and thought, while he could 
keep his head and his ears above the water, he should 
not be drowned. 

By this time it was about two o'clock in the morning, 
and still they stuck'fast to the wall, and the water rose 
a little higher on their backs, and they thought they 
should be drowned; before the day-light in the morning, 
one of them was so cold, and tired, and hungry, that he 
was just going to slip down into the water, and so 
drown himself, his paws were so stiff, that he could 
hardly stick fast to the bricks in the wall any longer ; 
but before he slipped down, he thought he would listen 
a little time, to see if it was raining as hard as before ; 
but he could not hear any rain at all ; neither of them 
could hear any rain, nor wind, nor thunder ! Then they 
were glad of that, and thought they should not be 
drowned that time ; so they stuck faster to the wall 
than ever : in a little time it began to get day-light, 
and the water went lower every minute ; till at last 
there was not any water left in their hole, so they both 
slipped upon their feet till they got to the bottom ; and 
their feet and legs were so stiff and so sore, that they 
could hardly stand for a long time. 

The poor mice looked about for their nest, but it was 

L 
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all destroyed by the water ; and they had not a bit of 
anything to eat ; everything was wet and cold and 
uncomfortable. But in a short time the sun began to 
shine into the hole, and made it dry and warm ; so they 
went to look out to see if the water was gone away, 
that they might go out and get something for breakfast. 
The water wa& not all gone, but the sun was drying it 
up very nicely, a little at a time. Then the mice sat 
looking out of their house, watching every drop of 
water as the sun dried it up. But when night came 
it was not all gone, and they were sorry, and got very 
cold again ; so at last they lay down to try to sleep till 
next morning, when the water would be all gone if it 
did not rain in the night ; but they shivered so much, 
with cold and hunger, that they could not sleep a wink ; 
then they crept closer to one another, and so they got 
more warm and comfortable. In the morning, as soon 
as ever it was light, they went to look out, and were 
very glad to see aE the water was gone : and it was as 
fine a morning as ever they saw ! There was not any 
rain nor wind ; and the sky was quite clear : so they 
both left their little house in' the wall to go and look 
for something to eat, and try to find some more stuff 
to build a nest with. 



55. — THE TWO MICE AND THE BEES. 



A boy that read the first part of this story, said, he 
was very sorry that the mice had their nest spoiled, but 
hoped that they would soon build another as good as 
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the first : he said he should like to know something 
more about them, and he said he should like to hear 
something about the bees ; for there was nothing 
about the bees in all the first part of the story. 

The poor hungry mice, in a short time, found a good 
break&st, which they eat as soon as they could : be- 
cause they wanted to get on with their new nest before 
night. They went about the walks in the garden, and 
quickly picked up some little bits of dried grass, and 
some bits of straw that the wind had blown into the 
walks ; they ran about so fast, and were so active, that 
they soon found as much as would make a snug com- 
fortable nest. In an hour's time they got it altogether 
at the bottom of the wall, and were just going to begin 
to build the nest, when one of them thought it was too 
iow in the waU; if the rain came again it would spoil 
the new nest, as it had spoiled the old one. Then they 
stopped awhile to consider about things, what was 
best to be done ; at last, as the other mouse was looking 
about, he just cast his eyes upward, when he spied 
another hole, about a yard-and-a-half higher than the 
other. They thought it would do very well if they 
could get up to it ; so they tried to get up to it. It 
was rather hard work for them at first ; but they made 
their feet stick fast on the rough bricks, so that they 
could get up very well at last ; and they were so glad 
of it, and in such good humour with themselves, that 
before night they had quite finished the new nest, 
which was better than the old one, and was, besides, a 
yard-and-a-half higher up in the wall ; they would not 
be so soon drowned. 

One fine warm day, when the mice had nothing at 
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all to do, they sat down at the mouth of their hole, looking 
about them; when, at last, they spied a thing like a little 
house, covered with straw 1 It was fixed upon a level 
board, that was nailed fast to four stout posts, which were 
driven upright into the ground. The board and the 
four .posts looked almost like a table. The mice looked 
very much at the little straw house upon the board ; 
and thought they should like to have such a one to live 
in themselves. There was no chimney in the house, 
nor windows ; but there was a nice little door, quite 
big enough for a mouse to go in at. They sat looking 
at the door for a long time, to see if any body would 
go in or come out. At last, the mice saw some yellow 
flies go into the house, and some come out of it also ; 
they wondered what the yellow flies could be doing ; 
80 both of the mice ran down the wall, as fast as they 
could, to see what it was. When they came up to the 
place, where the four poets were driven into the earth, 
they stopped to look, and saw many of the flies taking 
something into the straw house ; and they made, when 
they went in, and came out, a humming noise with 
their wings that sounded very nice in their ears. ' The 
mice thought it looked like a little church,' and 
wished very much to get up one of the posts and go 
into it by the door. Then they bothxan and climbed 
up the posts, and got upon the level board close by the 
door ; they could see the flies better ; and could see 
the yellow stuff' that they took into the place, it was 
sticking fast to their legs. So the mice went up to the 
door and went into the house. It was a most wonderful 
place indeed — ^it was very hot ; they had never been in 
s-Tioh a hot place before. There were a great many 
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places, Kke floors in a proper house, but they were all 
full of little holes, and in a good many of the holes 
there were insects, or worms, that were alive. Some 
of the insects had little wings growing out of their 
sides ; then they flew away, and changed their colour 
from white to yellow ! The flies were all hard at work, 
some of them were bringing stuff into the place ; some 
of them were feeding the insects ; and some of them 
were making holes in the floor to put more insects in : 
and when one of the insects got a pair of wings, he flew 
out of his cell and became like the rest, and began to 
work as hard as he could ! There were hundreds and 
thousands of these flies and insects in the place ; and 
the mice had never been in such a place in all their 
life time before. 



56. — THE TWO MICE AND THE BEES. 



The place they were in was a Bee-hzve, and the 
flies were Bees ; and the holes or cells, were the 
places where the insects were put, by the bees, to be 
kept till they were big enough, and till they got wings; 
to become Bees ! And the yellow stuff was honey, 
which they got from the flowers in the garden, to bring 
into the hive to feed the young ones with ; and what 
they had left, they put altogether in a heap, to eat when 
they were hungry, in cold weather, when aU the flowers 
were dead ! Some of the bees have sharp stings. After 
the mice had looked about them some time, they both 
went and began to smell at the worms, and began to 
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kill some of them ; then in a minute, one of the cle- 
verest and boldest of the bees, flew right at one of the 
mice and gave him a capital poke behind the ear with 
his sting ; the mouse gave a squeak and ran as fast as 
he could out of the bee-hive, and was in such a hurry 
that he leaped right down at once, into the garden, and 
almost kiUed himself with the leap. The bee that 
stung the mouse, then flew at the other mouse, that 
was left in the hive ; and when the rest of the bees 
saw this, they all became very bold, and flew upon the 
poor mouse, and stung him to death in a minute ; be- 
fore he could get away from them ! The bees were in 
such a passion, that they went to look for the mouse 
that ran away : but he had hid himself under a large 
leaf, and was waiting till his friend came out of the 
hive ; but they had stung the poor thing to death. 

The mouse remained under the leaf till night, when 
he crept slily away to his nest ; but he was so full of 
sorrow for the loss of his kind friend, that he never 
went to bed all that night ; and in the morning his 
poor companion did not come to breakfast-Hso he did 
not take his breakfast tiU dinner time— and he waited 
till night, but his companion never came ; then he 
thought the cruel bees had killed him ; and did not 
know what he should do if they had. 

The next day the bees saw the dead mouse in their 
hive ; and they wanted to get it out, because it began 
to smeU so bad ; but none of the bees were strong 
enough to carry him out, — several of them then tried 
to lift him, but they could not : they thought he was 
nearly as big as an elephant : next day he stunk worse 
than ever, and got worse and worse every hour ; the 
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bees could not work for the smell : and some of the 
young ones died. The bees were then all going away 
to some other place ; when some of them thought, that 
if they could cover the dead body up close with some 
of the stuff that they made the cells of, there would be 
no smell ! This was a good scheme ; bees can work 
very fast when they like : so, in less than an hour, they 
had covered the body so closely, that no smell came 
through, and the dead mouse is still in the hive and 
the bees go on with their work as well as ever. 

The poor mouse that was stung behind the ear, did 
not know anything of all this. He waited many and 
many a day, and kept looking at the door of the bee- 
hive to see if the other would come out to him. He 
went and looked all about in the garden, under all the 
leaves, and in all the comers ; but he could not find 
him any where. Then he got so very cold and uncom- 
fortable in living by hims6lf-*-he had no one to play 
with in fine weather, nor to sit with at nights, nor to 
keep him warm in the nest — so at last, one night, he 
lay down in the nest by himself — and next morning he 
was dead! 



57. — USEFUL AND CUBIOUS THINGS, 



I should like to know what is the most useful thing 
in the world I should like to know which is the most 
useful animal in the world ; and above all, I should like 
to know who is the cleverest man in the world. I 
wonder how much money people would give him, when 
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they found him out. I should also like to know how 
much money he would charge, for letting men and 
women come to see him; and how much he would 
charge for children under ten years of age, to go into 
a house where he was. 

Whether would you rather go to see a giant or a 
dwarf ? The bi^est man in the world, or the least 
man in the world ! A giant, every body knows, is a 
very tall man ; and a dwaif is a very little man ; as 
little as possible. 

I should like to see a giant run a race with twenty 
dwarfs ! Perhaps the giant would run as fast as all 
the dwarfs. I am sure it would be a fine sight to see 
the race. To see them aU set off together. I dare say 
the giant would take longer strides, but the dwarfs, I 
suppose, would move their legs a deal faster. If, when 
they were all running, the giant shoidd stumble, and 
fall over a big stone, or a sack of coals, or a baker's 
cart, the people woidd say, that is a regular break 
down. The giant might be a long time in getting up 
again ; while he was getting up, the little men might 
run a good way, and get in first. But, if they came to 
a pretty large hill, I think the giant would be up it first, 
because his legs are so long ; he woidd be at the top of 
the hill in eight or ten strides. 

If a goose and a pig were very hungry at one end of 
a field, and if a man were at the other end of the field 
with something for them to eat ; and if they were to 
set off both at once, and run as hard as they could, 
whether do you think would be up to him first ? 

In the story of giants and dwarfs, it says, the less a 
dwarf is the better people like him. But if he be a 
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giant, that people go to see, then the bigger he is the 
better people like him. People will not give anything 
at all to see a man that is neither a dwarf nor a 
giant. 

If a man, who is five feet ten inches high, should go 
down to Liverpool, to show himself, the Liverpool 
people would not give any money to see him ; no, not 
as much as a penny a piece ; nor even go to the window 
to look at him in the street. But now, mind what I am 
going to say to you. If a man, instead of being five 
feet ten inches high, were ten feet five inches high, 
then what would the people of Liverpool give to see 
him, do you think ? They would be very glad to pay a 
penny each, to have a sight of him. 

A giant, ten feet five inches, would never show him- 
self in Liverpool, nor even in London, so cheaply as that. 
If I were a giant as tall as that, I would not let the 
people in Liverpool nor London, nor in any large town 
see me for less than half-a-crown a head ; e:(cept little 
boys and girls, and they should come in at eighteen- 
pence a piece. I should soon get a deal of money by 
them, and be richer than Tom Thumb when he lived in 
England. 

They have two giants in London ; pretty large ones. 
They are kept in the Lord Mayor's house. I have 
seen them two or three times, but they never walk or 
move about, because they axe made of wood, and wear 
leaden hats. 
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58. — THE LADY AND THE TWO LITTLE GIRLS 
WHO WERE DROWNED, 



It is a very nice thing to get up early when it is a 
fine morning ; and when you have dressed yourself, to 
go and take a walk in the fields, before breakfast is 
ready. It is not so comfortable to get up, out of a 
good warm bed, in the morning, when the weather is 
cold and sharp and frosty. But people must get up for 
all that ; whether the weather is cold or not. 

Little boys and girls must not be so soft and childish 
as to be afraid of a little frost or snow, and then not 
to get out of bed to that. 

The best way is, and it is what all good and clever 
children do, to rise out of bed in a moment, as soon as 
ever you are called : and this you should do in all sorts 
of weather ; either hot or cold, or wet or dry, or frosty 
or stormy, or whatever sort of weather it is. If it be 
fair, you can take a good walk in the roads, or in the 
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fields, or by the sea-shore, or in any place that is not 
too far from where you live ; or, if you do not wish to 
go out of the house, even in fine weather, you can 
remain at home, and read and write, or work and play, 
just as your friends will allow you. But you must 
always do what your papa and mamma desire you to 
do ; and be sure that you do it with good humour and 
as fast as you can. 

I wish you to do this, and to behave yourselves well, 
and do everything that is proper, and do nothing that 
is improper; because then, everybody will say what 
nice children you are, and how good you are, and how 
clever you are, likewise. 

When the roads and the fields are very wet ; when it 
it rains and blows and storms, and snows and freezes 
hard, you will be obliged to stay at home, and keep in 
doors. But, the same as I said before, you must learn 
and improve yourselves, and work or play ; but not lie 
too long in bed, nor sit idle and lazy and stupid, and sp 
become vulgar dunces. I can assure you, that I never 
knew any little boy or girl that liked to be called a 
dunce ; nor that liked a dunce either. Clever children 
will not even play with dunces ; as I dare say you 
know, and have read about a dunce, whose name was 
Nuncks. 

The clever good boys laughed at him, and would 
not play with him, nor even let him play with them* 
Nay, they would not so much as let him see the clever 
dog. Bob, perform in the play-groimd. I am also sure 
that you were glad when you read, that at last, Nuncks 
was ashamed of himself, and began to do his very best 
to learn very fast, and left off being a dunce all at once. 
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Then the master said he was quite right. Then Nuncks 
saw Bob perform all his clever tricks. Then Nuncks 
played with the good boys ; and the good boys played 
with him. At last Nuncks said he was never so happy 
in all his lifetime, as he had been since he left off being 
a dunce. 

I am now going to begin the dismal part of the tale 
of the lady and the two little girls that were drowned, 
all three of them, one morning before breakfast-time. 

This lady was a school-mistress, her name was Miss 
Sandon. She lived in the same house with two little 
g^ls, who lived at home with their father and mother. 
So the two young ladies were the pupils of the school- 
mistress, that lived with their father and mother. 
And this school-mistress was very clever herself, and 
she took much pains in teaching the two little girls, 
and therefore they were clever also ; for we may be 
sure, that a clever teacher can make clever scholars ; 
and can make children good as well as clever. 

One of the little girls was called Rosa, and the other 
was called Ann. Rosa was nine years of age, but Ann 
was only seven. They were sisters, and were always 
very kind to each other ; as sisters ought to be, and bro- 
thers also. And I dare say if they had had any brothers, 
they would have all loved one another very dearly ; 
because their school-mistress and their father and mother 
would have told them to be kind to each other, and to 
love one another ; and then they would have done it 
to please their parents and their teache \ But as Rosa 
and little Ann had no brother, they loved their father 
and mother and Miss Sandon instead, all the same. 
One morning, when the weather was fine, they all 
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got up early, it was about six o'clock. It was such a 
nice warm morning that Miss Sandon said, it was best 
to take a walk before breakfast, and see how pleasant 
it was to look at all nature, out of doors. Such as the 
sky, and the clouds in the sky, and the earth, and the 
living things that were moving about in the fields, and 
upon the hills, and the mountains. Then the yoimg 
ladies were glad that Miss Sandon was going to walk 
with them, to let them look at nature. 

Before they went out of the house, just as they were 
going to the door, their mamma went to them, and gave 
each of them a kiss; and told them to take notice of 
everything that they should see, that was curious; 
and be sure to teU their papa, at breakfast time, what 
it was that was so curious. So they went out of the 
house quite pleased, as I told you before. Miss Sandon 
took a book with her. 



59. — THE LADY AND THE TWO LITTLE GIRLS WHO 
WERE DROWKED. 



When they left the house, they walked along the 
coach road for a short distance; till they came to a gate 
and a stile close together, on the right hand side of the 
road. Miss Sandon thought she would open the gate 
^md go into the field, because there was a very nice foot- 
path on the other side of the gate in the field. She 
could not open the gate, because it was nailed fast with 
a couple of large nails ! 
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Then Miss Sandon said, what can we do now as the 
gate is fast ! Little Ann said, we can climb over this 
Btile ! yes, my dear, so we can ! So they got over the 
stile into the field ! 

It was very pleasant indeed ; there was a nice path, 
but the grass on each side of it was rather damp and 
wet with the rain that had fallen in the night time and 
the morning dew. The sun was shining, and the dew- 
drops sparkled in the sunshine, and the grass, and the 
hedges, and the trees and shrubs, were so green and 
smelled so sweet I and all these nice things made the 
birds sing so charmingly, and fiy about so briskly! 
and made all the flocks and herds so comfortable and 
happy, that Miss Rosa said she would rather be in the 
fields such a morning as that than lying in bed, or 
going to see the wild beasts in their cages, or to a ball 
or a dance. 

In this manner Miss Sandon and her two pupils passed 
through several fields. Then they came into a field, 
beside which a large stream of water was flowing. It 
was a fine river. Miss Sandon was reading a book, 
and the two little girls were behind her. Rosa said, 
sister, I am so fond of seeing a river, when it is a large 
one ; and so am I, said little Ann. I like to see the 
water move along, so nice and smooth and deep, and 
then it looks so dark ; the water seems as if it were 
quite black. Yes, sister, said Rosa, it is ; but we must 
take care and not go too near the edge of the water. 

No ; we will not go too near it, but we will take hold 
of each other's hands and hold quite £Bist by each other. 
So they took hold of each other's hands very nicely, 
and walked almost close up to the river side. Miss 
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Sandon was a good way on before them, busy reading 
in her book. 

When the two little girls came to the side of the 
river, I told you that they went as close to the water's 
edge as possible. There they stood looking at the £ne 
broad, clear, deep and dark stream, as it flowed along* 
It was such a long way to the other side, where there 
were houses, at a little distance from the margin of the 
river ; and lower down there was a boat with a man in 
it, the boat and the man were both on the other side of 
the river also. 

I have often, when I have been near a river or a 
brook, seen that the water has run up against the 
ground at the side, and washed some of it away, and 
made a hollow place \mder the bank ; so that if any 
person or persons should stand on the top of it, they 
would be in danger of breaking down the bank, and 
sliding into the river. Now, there was just such a 
hollow place as this under the bank upon which the 
two harmless and good little sisters were standing, 
holding each other's hands. 

At that very moment the ground began to break off', 
and to sink ; and, shocking to say, with the two dear 
little girls upon it, dropped into the water, and sank 
to the bottom. But, just as they were falling, 
they gave such a scream that Miss Sandon, who 
was a good way off reading her book, heard it quite 
plainly. She started, and looked back towards the 
river-side, to where she heard the noise, she could not 
see her two pupils, but she ran to the place at the 
water side, where they had fallen in. She saw the 
poor little girls struggling in the water. Oh! what 
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bhall I do? — what shall I do? — ^my dear little Ann! 
Oh ! my dear little Rosa ! I will leap in and take you 
out of the water, and save your lives, and take you 
home to your dear mamma. 

As soon as Miss Sandon had said that, she plunged 
into the river and tried to save them ; when she got 
near them, and was trying her best to bring them to 
the land, they caught hold of her, and clung to her so 
fast, that she could not stir ; and the stream was so 
strong, that it carried them all three away deeper and 
deeper, and they were all drowned. Oh ! what a sad 
thing it was for them, and what a sad thing it was for 
their poor unhappy parents. 

As soon as the man in the boat saw them fall into 
the river, he took his boat to see if he could not save 
them from being drowned; he pulled as hard as he 
could, and did his very best you may be sure ; but he 
was too late. He lifted them into his boat but they 
were all three quite lifeless ; and little Ann had fast 
hold of the one arm of poor Miss Sandon, and Rosa 
fast hold of the other. 

When the two poor little girls and the lady were 
drowned, they could not go home, at breakfast-time, 
so when their mother had waited for them for some 
time, and they did not come ; she was afraid that they 
had hurt themselves with something, and therefore 
could not walk home to breakfast soon enough. So 
she said she would go and meet them coming home, 
and see what was the matter that they had been so 
long. 

Then she went on the road, and over the stile, and 
through the nice green fields, and down to the side of 
the river, as fast as ever she could walk. When she 
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came to the river, there was a man in a boat, close to 
the land, and several people standing upon the bank, 
looking down into the boat. The lady went to them, 
and asked them if they had seen a lady and two little 
girls, waHting there, in the fields, that morning ? Yes, 
ma'am, said one of the men ; I saw two nice little girls 
and a lady walking in this field, about an hour since. 
The lady was walking a long way before, and the girls 
were behind. 

The lady was reading a book. So the little girls 
went to the edge of the river, to look at the water, 
I suppose, and the bank where they were standing 
broke down, and they were tossed into the river. Then 
the lady that was reading, heard them call out, and 
came running, and jimiped into the river, and aU three 
of them were drowned ; and the boatman has just got 
them out of the water into his boat there ! 

The lady then looked into the boat, where they 
were all three lying at the bottom quite dead. Then 
she was going to plunge into the water, to get into the 
boat, but the people prevented her. So she called out 
and said, oh! my poor dear girls, and poor Miss 
Sandon ! Let me go to them — ^let me die with them. 
Let me be drowned in the same river with my sweet 
little Rosa and Ann. 

When she had said this, her face turned pale and 
deadly, and she fell like a corpse, upon the grass. The 
people sent for two or three doctors. When the doctors 
came, they took the three dead bodies and the lady 
in two coaches, home to the lady's house. The doctors 
tried to bring them to life again, but they could not 
do it. 
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At last the doctors sent for twelve men to heax what 
they would say about it, and to find out whose fault 
it was, that the children and Miss Sandon were 
drowned. 

When they had talked about it for a long time, they 
found it out, that it was all Miss Sandon's fault, that 
she and and her two scholars had lost their lives. The 
twelve men said, she ought not to have been walking 
before them, and reading a book : but should have been 
with Bosa and Ann, to talk with them, and take care 
of them ; and not allow them to go so near the water. 
One of the doctors said, there were many children 
killed every year, because the people that ought to 
take care of them were careless. 




60. THE JACKDAW AND THE CAT. 



A cat is an animal bigger than a mouse; but not half 
as big as an old lion ! But a cat can catch birds, if they 
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do not look all round them, to see when the cat is 
coming to seize them. 

I have seen many a bird caught by a cat. I will now 
tell you how she does it. While a bird is busy picking 
up and eating worms or insects, or seeds or crumbs, the 
cat goes behind it, and is very quiet, and walks very 
gently till she comes close up to the bird ; she then 
gives a smart spring and seizes it, if the bird does not 
take care and avoid her ! If the cat catches the bird, 
she marches off, slyly, with the poor thing in her jaws, 
to some place where she thinks nobody sees her; and 
there eats it up directly ! A bird is much sharper than 
a cat, and woidd not be caught but for being careless. 

A jackdaw is a bird that is all over black; he is 
larger than a mouse; 'but not a quarter so big as an 
eagle! A jackdaw often has nothing to do all day but 
sit upon a gate or a fence, or a post, or an old broken 
wheel-barrow, or a weather-cock ; and call out. Jack, 
Jack, Jack ! He tells everybody what his name is! and 
it is very surprising to hear how plainly he can pro- 
nounce his own name! Almost as well as a school- 
master. 

One day, a cat saw something that she had never 
seen before! she saw it move ! it had two legs and a 
tail ; at first she thought it was a mouse, with feathers 
all over it; but it was not a mouse, it was only a jack- 
daw ! Then the jackdaw stood upon one leg, and then 
began to hop about. So the cat made a spring at him, 
but she missed him, because Jack made a leap upwards, 
two or three yards, and called out to the cat — Jack, 
Jack, Jack ! as plainly as a clever boy could speak it ! 
Jack did not care a pin for the cat, he made fun of her. 
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When the jackdaw flew up, the cat tried to fly aftei? 
him, but she made a very poor hand of it ; she could 
not fly, because she had no wings to fly with. After 
that, Jack flew upon the top of a wooden fence, and 
looked down upon the ground at poor puss to see how 
vexed she was ; so he called out to the cat again. Jack, 
Jack, Jack! 

When sly puss saw him perched upon the top of the 
wooden fence, she stuck her sharp claws into the 
boards, and pulled herself up to the top of the fence. 
But Jack was too sharp for her again ; for when puss 
got to the top. Jack got to the bottom ; and called out 
as well as he could— Jack, Jack, Jack ! and made a 
very queer noise with his beak, and made fiin of pussy, 
as he did before ! 

Then the poor cat grew vexed, and began to hiss and 
spit at Jack ; but Jack did not mind that ; he called 
out as loudly as ever— Jack, Jack, Jack ; and hopped 
up and stretched out his wings, and flew up into an 
apple tree in the garden ! So poor pussy gave up the 
contest ; she made a very ugly noise with her mouth 
and throat, and moved her tail about very quickly, and 
then went away, to try if she could not catch some- 
thing else. I 
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61. — THE LITTLE FABMEB AND HIS PIG. 



In Devonshire there was a farmer who had a great 
many horses ; but his legs were very short, and his 
horses were all very fat and large and tall. He had 
many fields, and a good deal of com and hay' to sell 
to the people that lived in a town a long way off. So 
he sent a wagon load of his wheat, and his oats and 
barley every week to the people that lived in the town ; 
because they wanted wheat, and oats, and barley, to 
make bread of, and give to their horses. 

The farmer wanted to go to the town to see the 
people that used to buy his things, so one of the men 
got one of his horses out of the stable, and put a 
saddle upon him and a bridle, and two things that 
hung down by the sides of the horse, to put his feet 
into, to hold him better upon the horse. The farmer's 
man also put two sharp things upon the heels of his 
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boots to prick the sides of the horse with, if he did 
not go fast enough. The sharp things were called 
spurs : they were made of iron. 

I told you before, the farmer's horses were all big 
ones ; and that his legs were very short, so that this 
horse was not fit for him to ride on ; but he had no 
smaller ones, so he was obliged to ride upon that ; or 
else remain at home, or else walk. But if he had 
walked, he could not have been soon enough, because his 
legs were so short. It would have been almost night 
before he could have got into the town ; and before 
he could have done talking to the people, it would have 
been quite dark, and then he must have walked all 
night to get home in time for breakfast next morning. 

Then the little farmer got upon a large stone that 
was near his house, and the man made the horse stand 
close to the large stone ; so then the little farmer got 
upon the horse, and set off to go to the market town 
to talk with all the people that bought his wheat and 
his barley, and his oats, and the other things that he 
sent to the maket-town, and he wanted to shake hands 
with the people likewise. 

At first he got on very well, and every body said he 
would soon get into the town ; because the horse went 
on pretty fast. But when they had gone about a mile 
or so, there was a large pond by the road-side, where 
the horses used to go to drink when they were thirsty, 
in hot weather. So the little farmer's big horse went 
to drink at the pond with the other horses, and as he 
was stooping to put his head into the water, the little 
farmer slipt over his head, and fell plunge into the 
water. 
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When the little fanner with short legs fell into the 
pond, there Were plenty of people standing there, new: 
the pond, looking at him and at his horse; hecause 
the horse had such a broad back, and the farmer's legs 
were so short. Some of the people said, that such a 
little man, with such a short pair of legs, was not fit 
to ride upon a large horse like that. They said, he 
would be sure to slip over the head of the horse when 
the horse went into the pond to quench his thirst with 
the water. 

. So when all the people that were looking at them 
saw the farmer plunge into the pond they set up a 
great shout; and some of them began to laugh. Then 
two of the men got a rope and soon pulled the little 
farmer out of the pond ! But he was drenched with 
water, and his hat was lost. 

Then a gentleman came up who knew the little man 
quite well, and he told the people that were there to 
take him to his house. So they took him to the gen- 
tleman's house, and put him into a room where they 
made a good fire : and put him to bed ! and a servant 
came, and put his wet clothes to the fire, to dry them. 
The fire soon began to make them smoke, as if they 
were burning I After that, they gave the little farmer 
some dinner ; because he had got quite hungry, by that 
time; and then they gave him some hot stuff* to drink, 
and to make him fall fast asleep till tea time, so that 
he might not catch cold by slipping over the hoorse's head 
in the horse pond. 

While he was asleep, the servant that put his clothes 
to the fire at first, made them quite nice and warm and 
dry! They were quite as dry as they were in the morning 
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when he first put them on. Then she took his stockings 
and his shoes and his garters, and the rest of his Idlings 
that were wet, and made them dry; and properly cleaned 
them : and had them taken care of, to be ready to put 
on, when the Httle fanner got out of bed, to get his tea 
and prepare for going home ! 

So, before tea time, he awoke and dressed himself; 
and was quite comfortable ; his clothes were so nice 
and dry and warm. Then, a doctor came to look at 
him» and said to him, weU Sir, how do you do ? how 
are you ? I am very well, I thank you. Sir, said the 
farmer. I am glad of it said the Doctor. But perhaps 
you will be ill to-morrow morning ! So I have brought 
you a small box of pills ; and if you find yourself ill 
to-morrow morning you must take one or two of them, 
and then you will soon get weU again. 

So the gentleman that took the little farmer to his 
house, gave him some tea, and some more hot stuff out 
of a glass ! and by that time, the little farmer's wagon 
came fh>m the town ; where it had been with a load of 
his wheat. Then the little farmer got into his own 
wagon ; and left his horse with the gentleman ; and 
rode home, quite snug and safe and comfortable : and 
said he would never ride upon a large horse again a6 
long as he lived ! 

62.— TH?; LITTLE JAR^iBB, AND HIS PIG. 



The next morning, the farmer was as well as ever. 
Then he sent one of his men to fetch his horse home 
irom the gentleman's house where he got his clothes 
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dried. While he was away, the farmer went to look at 
his cows and sheep, and his fields and his pigs. 

This little farmer was very fond of pigs ; he had one 
pig that used to follow him about, when he went into 
his fields. He was very kind to this pig, it was such 
a fine large one ; it was nearly as big as a donkey 
or a pony. When the pig saw the farmer coming 
towards him, he ran to the farmer, because he used to 
give him something to eat. The farmer was so pleased 
with his pig, that he thought he ought to be called 
Gruffy. So next day he called him Gfrufiy two or three 
times. So the pig knew his name was Gruffy ; all the 
people when they wanted him to come to them, said 
Gruffy, Gruffy, Gruffy ! 

One of the farmer's men said, Gruffy would do to 
ride on very well ; he only wanted a saddle and a bridle, 
and two things to hang down by his sides to put the 
feet in. Then the farmer was quite pleased with the 
man for saying that, so he sent for a saddler to make 
him a saddle and bridle, and the rest of the things 
proper for riding for the pig ; and said, the next time 
he went to the town, he would ride Gruffy instead of a 
proper horse, 

When the saddle and the other things were made, 
the farmer took a large lump of bread in his hand, 
and went to look for Gruffy. He soon found him, and 
began to call Gruffy, Gruffy, Gruffy. Gruffy came run- 
ning up to his master, as fast as he could ^ his master 
gave him the lump of bread, and while he was eating 
it, he put the saddle upon his back ; and when Gruffy 
had done eating the bread, the farmer put the bridle 

M 
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upon his head, and then got upon the pig, and rode him 
home to his house. 

The farmer was quite pleased, and the pig was 
pleased, and everybody about there was pleased. Then 
he gave Gruffy another large hunk of bread, and told his 
man that he should ride upon his pig to the market the' 
next time. He said, if he fell off his back he should 
not have to fall so far as from one of his horses. 

So the next day the farmer set off upon his Gruffy 
to go to talk to the people that lived in the town. The 
pig went along the road as quiet and as well, and a» 
regular, as a horse. Every one that saw the little farmer 
upon the pig was quite astonished at first ; then they 
began to laugh, and got pleased with it, because it was 
such fun to see a man riding a pig with a saddle upon 
him, and a bridle fastened to his head. In a little 
while he got as far as the pond, where he fell from his 
horse, and where he stopped at the gentleman's house, 
where he had his clothes dried. The gentleman went 
to the door to look at the pig, and to shake hands with 
his friend, the little farmer, and to laugh at the fun that 
the pig made with a new saddle upon his back, and a 
bridle upon his head, and all the things that a real 
horse has about him. 

When the gentleman had done laughing, the farmer 
left him, and set off once more upon Gruffy. So they 
jo^ed on very comfortably, for some time, till they 
were very near the town. At last they overtook a man 
that was driving a good lot of pigs to the town to sell. 
As soon as Gruffy saw this drove of real pigs, he began 
to toss up his head and kick up his heels, and ran into 
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the midst of them, and quite forgot that his master was 
upon his back. So his master tried to stop him from 
running amongst the other pigs, and pulled at the bridle 
as hard as he could ; but he could not stop QruSy till 
he got to be first of all the pigs ; then Gru% stopped 
of himself, and began to walk quietly along before all 
the rest, and in that way they all went into the town 
together. This farmer was a very droll little fellow. 

As they all went along the street, all the people came 
out of their houses to look at the man riding upon a 
pig, like a proper horse. All the« people about there 
said, they never thought that a farmer could ride upon 
a pig, like a proper horse. Then they all began to 
shout and to laugh, and to give three cheers for the pig 
with a saddle upon his back, and a bridle in his mouth, 
and a man with short legs riding him. When they 
came to the middle of the town, the men that were 
driving the pigs to sell, stopped there, and sold 
them all; and the little farmer went to a house to 
shake hands with and to talk to the people that 
bought his hay and his com. After that, Ghruffy and 
his master got a very good dinner each ; and when he 
had done talking with his Mends, he shook hands with 
them once more, and then the little farmer and Qruffy 
set off to go home, before it was dark. 



63. THE BOO THAT COULD SMELL AND THE DOG 

THAT COULD NOT SHELL. 



One day, two dogs went into a field, to look all over 
it, to see what they could find in it. They went right 
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into the middle of the field, but they could not see any* 
thing at all there worth looking at. The next thing 
they did was to go into the comers of the field, 
but they could not see anything there but two or three 
bundles of sticks that were rotten and good for nothing 
but to take home and help to make a fire. But dogs 
do not want anything to do with rotten sticks ; so they 
left them. 

After that, the two dogs stood still a little while, 
and turned their noses, first one way and then another, 
and then another, .till they were tired with doing 
nothing; so they were going to creep through the 
hedge ; to try to find something worth catching in the 
next field. 

Just as they were trying to get through the fence, 
they saw an animal start up, out of the ditch, from 
under some long thick grass, that was quite dry ! This 
animal that jumped up before them was like a little 
gi*ay dog, with a very short tail to it, but it had two 
long ears ! This gray animal, started up so suddenly 
and so quickly, and was so close to the two dogs, that 
they were rather startled at first ! But when it saw the 
dogs so near it, it was more frightened than they were ; 
so it began to scamper away from them, because it was 
so much afraid ! It set off right across to the other side 
of the field ! Then the dogs scampered after it, as fast 
as they could scamper ; and a fine race it was ; but the 
dog that had long legs and a long tail, and a very long 
nose also, ran a deal faster than the other dog, and got 
nearer and nearer the little gray creature every step ; 
and was just on the point of going to catch it ; but at 
that very moment, the sharp little thing sprang through 
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a small hole in the hedge, and got into the next field, 
and was not caught by the long nosed dog that time ! 
Then the dog tried to get through the same hole that 
the small animal got through ; but he could not ; he 
was too big for that ! 

Then the slow dog came up to the hole ; but he 
could not so much as get his head into it, because his 
head was a deal too large for the hole. At last they 
found a bigger hole in the hedge, so they both jumped 
through it, into the other field, to the animal that they 
so much wanted to get hold of. But when they were 
through, they could not see anything of it anywhere. 
They thought it had gone back again through the same 
little hole in the fence. 

After that, the two dogs got very hot and much 
vexed ; because the little animal seemed too sharp for 
them. So they went back again thinking to find and 
catch it in the other field. They very much wanted 
to see what sort of an animal it was ; whether it was a 
hare or a rabbit, or a badger or a mole, or a fox or a 
weasel, or a hedge-hog. 

When they got back again, it was not there. They 
had quite lost it. The dog with long legs, that could 
run so much faster than the other, had never had any 
smell in his nose; he could never smell anything in 
the whole course of his life. It is as wonderful a thing 
as ever I heard in all my life, that a dog should be able 
to run so fast, and at the same time should have such 
a capital long nose, and yet could not smell at all. 
I told you before, that the dog that could not run so 
swiftly, could, for all that, smell very well. If any 
animal went over a field, through the grass, the slow 
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dog, if he put his nose to the ground, could find out 
which way it went ; so then he would set off after it 

Then the slow dog went back once more, and put 
his nose to the ground, to find out which way it went. 
At last he found it out. So he kept his nose down, 
and set off as hard as he could, to catch poor little 
gray. The quick dog did not know what he was 
running that way for, and would not go with him that 
time, but stood still to rest himself; while the smell- 
dog was nmning he did not know where. 

In a short time, the smell-dog stopped, and turned 
the other way, and run right into a dry ditch, and 
poked his nose among some long dry grass where the 
little short-tailed animal was lying snug and quiet, 
and where he thought the dogs could not find him. 
But as soon as he felt the dog*s nose touch him, away 
he started to run away ; but the dog snapped at him so 
suddenly, that in a moment he had him fast in his 
mouth by the neck. He gave the poor little thing a 
pinch and a shake, and in a moment he was dead. 
The other dog came up to look at it ; then they found 
it out that it was a hare ! 
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64. — THE BOY THAT COULD BABK AS WELL AS A 
DOG. 



There was once upon a time, a boy: and he was 
very quick in learning anything; but he was often 
careless and did not mind what he was doing. He was 
one day cutting a piece of wood, and, Hke the little gar- 
dener, he cut a great gash in his thumb ; and it was a 
long time before it got well: besides, it hurt him a 
great deal ; and so I think it would have been better 
if he had minded what he was doing. 

After his thumb got well, he went to look at a num- 
ber of people, that were making a great noise in the 
street. I cannot tell you how many people there were, 
nor what they were shouting ; I do not know what 
they were shouting for ; nor where they came from ; 
but I can soon tell you what the careless boy did, when 
he went to look out of the window. 

As soon as he heard the noise that the people made 
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in the road, he ran as hard as he could towards the 
window, to see if he could see all the mob of people ; 
but he stumbled over a small stool, that was standing 
upon the floor, near the window ! So his head pitched 
forward, and went smack into a large pane of glass, that 
cost seven shillings and sixpence ! His head went right 
through the pane of glass, and smashed it all to pieces ! 
and he cut his forehead very severely, and the blood 
ran down all over his face. His cheeks were also badly 
cut, and a bit was scraped off the end of his nose ! And 
a sharp piece of the broken glass ran into his neck and 
was very near running into his wind-pipe and killing 
him ! However, after a long time he got well again, 
but he had great scars all over his face. 

At last, he learned to bark like a dog, or like a fox ; 
he did it so well that some people and some dogs 
thought it was a proper dog that was barking ! When 
he saw a little dog, he began to bark at it ; the same 
as a big dog would bark. Then the little dog thought 
that it was a large dog that was coming to worry him ! 
So the little dog ran away as fast as he could scamper. 
This quite pleased the boy. But he was afraid to bark 
at a big dog, because one day he was in the street, 
and he met with a big dog with long ears ! So he gave 
one bark at the big dog. Then the big dog turned his 
head round, very fast, to see what sort of a dog it 
was that was barking at him ! and frightened the boy 
so much, that he never attempted to bark at a big dog 
again ! 

Some time after that, the boy was walking up a hill : 
when he was near the top of the hill, he heard a dog 
bark ! He looked about, and saw two very large doors 
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that were painted green : the doors were shut. There 
was a dog in a yard, at the other side ; and when the 
boy got up to the doors» the dog began to bark, louder 
and louder, and thrust his nose under the doors, and 
barked harder and harder ! At last he got into a 
passion, and began to scratch the ground. Then the 
boy was quite pleased to see the dog in a passion, and 
began to bark at the dog, just like a proper dog. 

Then the proper dog got worse and worse, and wished 
the door would open, so that he could go out, to fight 
the other dog that was barking at him ! Then the boy 
barked at the dog, and the dog barked at the boy ! 
They barked so much that a man came out of a stable 
to see what the dogs were barking so much for. The 
man thought it would be capital fun to see the two 
dogs fight ; he thought his dog would beat the other. 
Then he pushed the bolt back, that held the two doors 
together ; so the doors flew open, and the proper dog 
flew out to fight the other dog that had been barking 
at him ; but, when he got to the outside he could not 
see the dog that had been barking at him : so, in one 
moment he flew at the boy instead, and tore his coat ofl" 
his back, and then seized him by the shoulder, with his 
long sharp teeth, and dashed him down upon the ground, 
and beat his head against a large stone. Then the heed- 
less boy called out, murder, murder! as loud as ever he 
could scream. 

The man, when he came out, was surprised to see 
that it was not a real dog, but a boy that had been 
barking at his dog all the time ! 

The man called to his dog, and said,'^ Trump," let the 
poor boy go! Then Trump let the boy go; so Trump and 

M 2 
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the ostler helped the boy to get up, upon his feet ; and 
put his hat upon his head ; and also the bit of his coat 
that Trump had torn off it ; and gave them to the 
barking boy, to get them sewed on again Then the 
man and the dog both looked at his shoulder, to see if 
it was hurt. His coat was fiiU of holes, where the big 
dog's sharp teeth had gone through ; and there were 
the marks of his teeth upon the skin of his arm and 
shoulder : but the teeth had not gone in fiir enough to 
do the boy much harm ! So the ostler was glad that 
the boy was not much hurt : and the boy thanked the 
ostler because he had asked Trump to take his teeth 
out of his shoulder, or else it is likely that Trump would 
have bitten his arm off or killed him ; for a dog that is 
ever so quiet does not like to be barked at for nothing. 
The ostler said .to the boy, that it was a foolish and 
a dangerous thing to learn to bark like a dog. He sud, 
the boy had better learn something else, to sing, or 
dance, or something of that sort. The boy said he was 
glad that Trump had not pulled his arm off, and would 
take care and never bark at a dog that put his nose 
under a pair of large green doors, as long as he lived. 



65. — SOLDIEBS, AND THE BOY WITH HIS LEG CUT OFF. 



What a very painful sad thing it is to have a leg 
cut off! sometimes, when soldiers go into a field to 
fight, they get killed ; a great many of them get killed. 
The soldiers on one side, fight against the soldiers on 
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the other side, and they kill as many of each other as 
they can ! They shoot at each other with gxuis ; and 
cat and stab each other with swords and spears, and all 
sorts of sharp things. 

The soldiers put powder into their guns, and then 
they put halls upon the top of the powder, and then 
they let the guns off, and the balls fly at the soldiers, 
and most likely hit them somewhere ; and perhaps kill 
them in a minute, or perhaps wound them in the arms 
or the legs, or somewhere in the body ! So, those that 
are shot, fall right down and begin to bleed; and if the 
doctor does not come to cure them, and take care of 
them and carry them away, and put them into a house, 
called an hospital, till they are well, they perhaps bleed 
to death! Poor fellows! It would be a deal better, I 
think, if soldiers did not fight and kill so many of each 
other as they often do ; because it is a sad, shocking, 
cruel thing to be shot dead by a gun ; or to have a 
limb cut off by a sword ; or to be run through the body 
by a spear or any other sharp thing! 

Then again, some of the soldiers, when they go into 
the field of battle, take cannons with them, to kill the 
other soldiers ^th ! Some cannons are very large 
ones, and have a deal of powder put into them, and 
very large heavy balls, called cannon balls. When a 
cannon of this size is fired off, the ball, when it goes 
right among the men, it kills a good many and wounds 
a good many ! The ball shoots their heads off, or their 
arms or their legs ! Some poor fellows are killed in an in- 
stant ; and some bleed to death, and are dead before 
morning ! The horses gallop over some of them when 
they are bleeding on the ground, and kill them in an 
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instant. What a sad, cruel, wicked thing it is, in those 
people who send the soldiers to kill each other. A 
King should do his hest not to let any soldiers go to 
fight. If I should ever be a King, I would do my very 
best to prevent soldiers from fighting, and tell all the 
other Kings to do the same. Then all the soldiers 
could go home again safe and well as they were at first ; 
and begin to work and make a good many nice useful 
things for me and all the rest of the people. 

One day« there was a man who had some very fine 
horses. So he thought the best way was, to let the 
people that lived about there see them. There were 
about forty of the horses when they were altogether ; 
and very curious ones they were. The men that rode 
upon these horses were very odd queer sort of men; 
they had such queer hats and such queer clothes ; and 
besides, many of the men upon the horses had drums 
and French horns, and trumpets and flutes, and many 
other sorts of things to play on. When they all played 
together, it was very nice indeed to hear them. 

When these horses and the queer men upon them 
went along the streets, playing many sorts of tunes, the 
people that lived in the houses came out to see how the 
horses looked; and to hear the tunes which the band 
upon the horses played, and to look at the men's queer 
hats and caps, and the rest of their things. 

A lady and a gentleman, that lived in one of the 
large houses, always went out to look at the men with 
the curious horses. They went up to the iron fence 
that was at the front of the house, between the street 
and the house. They looked over the top of the fence, 
and could see all the horses as they passed by their 
house. 
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One day, this little boy went up to the fence, to look 
at all that were passing. He saw the men and the 
horses, and heard the music, while he stood on the 
ground and looked through the railing ; but he could 
not look over the top of the railing, as his fseither and 
mother could, because he was short and they were tall! 
The little boy looked up, and saw his father and mo- 
ther looking over the top of the railing, so he thought 
he should very much like to look over the top also. 

There were some short pieces of railing aU along the 
bottom of the fence : so the little feUow thought, if he 
stepped up upon one of these, he could see over the 
top, like his father and mother. But, he did not con- 
sider that his shoes were very thin, and the tops of the 
short railings were very sharp ! So he put his foot upon 
the top of one of the sharp bits of the fence, and was 
pulling himself up to look over the top, when, just at 
that instant, the sharp piece of iron ran through his 
shoe and into his foot. He screamed out directly, be- 
cause he was so badly hurt. His mother snatched him 
up in her arms, and took him directly into the house, 
and sent for a doctor. 

When the doctor came, he said, the iron had almost 
run through his foot, and that it was a very dangerous 
hurt. After he had dressed the foot, he went away, 
and said he would look in again at night. When he 
came at night, the boy's foot and leg were much 
swelled. The doctor told the lady that the leg must be 
cut off, or else the boy would die in twelve hours* time! 
So she told the doctor not to let her dear little boy die. 
Then the doctor cut the leg off, and saved the boy's 
life, but he lost his leg. 
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I hope all little boys that read this tale, will take care 
not to put their feet upon sharp things ; and I hope all 
fathers and mothers who read this story, will take care 
and prevent their little boys from climbing, to look over 
fences, and running iron through their thin shoes, and 
getting their legs cut off. 




66. ^THE HISTOBY OF FOOB TUBK ; OB, THE 

CHIMNET SWEEFEB AND THE DOG. 



There was once a dog that had a very kind master 
and mistress; they gave him as much to eat as he 
wanted, and whenever he was thirsty, they gave him 
some good, sweet, fre^ water to drink. When he had 
taken as much water as he pleased, he left off till he 
was thirsty again; and when he had enough, then he 
left off till he was thirsty again, and so on, as regular 
as before. 
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He liked water better than anything else, when he 
was thirsty ; he was not like many men and many 
women, he did not keep drinking after he had had plenty, 
as they do ; he did not keep drinking till he made 
himself dull and heavy, and foolish and stupid, and 
mad, as many people do. Besides he drank water, and 
not such bad nasty stuff as people drink to make them- 
selves crazy. He was a good dog. His name was 
Turk. 

He was very kind, and sometimes gave a part of his 
breakfast or dinner or supper to any hungry dog that 
happened to be passing by, when he was eating it. 
Turk lived a long time with his kind master and 
mistress. He lived so long with them, that at last they 
bol^ died ; and the servants went away, and the house 
was shut up, and the food was all eaten, and poor 
Turk was very hungry ; and two men, came one day, 
and took his kennel and put it into a cart, and the 
horse carried it away to some place, a good way off, 
and gave it to another dog to sleep in. So Turk never 
saw his kennel again, and was forced to lie upon the 
cold hard ground all night. 

He tried to sleep, but he could not ; because he was 
so cold and hungry. Then he got up and stood looking 
about, to see if he could see his kind master and mis- 
tress anywhere ; but he could not see them. He did 
not like to go away from the house, because he had 
lived there so long, and his master and mistress had 
been so good to him, and he had been so comfort- 
able there. At last, he did go away to try to find a 
bone or something of that sort in the road or in the 
streets. So he found an old bone, now and then, but 
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they bad no meat on them ; yet he tried to eat the 
bones, and ahnost broke his teeth, they were so hard ; 
so he left the bones in the street and went away. 

In this manner Turk went about the streets for 
seT^ral days ; but one day he thought he would go back 
and see if his master and mistress were come home : but 
they were dead, and could not come home ; but poor 
Turk did not know that So he went three or four 
times round the house, and stopped every time to look 
at the door to see if anybody would come out of it ; 
but no one came out, there was no one in die house at 
all ; so he was forced to go into the town once more, 
to see if he could find a bit of anything to eat, he did 
not care what it was. 

One very cold wet morning, poor Turk was very ill 
and hungry ; he had not tasted anything for two days ; 
he could hardly walk. As he was moving slowly along, 
he spied a chimney sweeper, standing at a door, with 
a brush under his arm, eating a slice of bread and 
butter, nearly as broad as bis brush. When the dog 
came up to the fence where the chimney sweeper was 
standing, he stopped and looked at the bread and 
butter, and thought he should like to have a bit of it. 
He tried to wag his tail and looked pleased, but he 
could hardly move his tail, he was so weak and hungry 
and cold. 

The chimney sweeper saw the dog looking at his 
bread and butter, so he held it out to the dog, as if he 
were going to give him a piece of it, and the poor dog 
was just going to open his mouth to get a mouthful, 
when, the chimney sweeper, all at once, took his Inrush 
from under his arm, and struck the dog such a heavy 
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blow on the top of his head, that he fell right down 
upon his side into the gutter, as if he had been shot 
dead. 

When poor Turk dropped into the gutter, the chim- 
ney sweeper began to laugh at him, and was glad that 
he had knocked him down ; but just at that moment a 
gentleman was going along the street, and he saw the 
dog Ml. So he went up to the chimney sweeper as 
quickly as he could, and gave him two or three smart 
cuts over his back and shoidders with his cane. This 
made the chimney sweeper run away as fast as he could 
run, and made him cry out as if he had been killed. 
He ran so fast, that he let his brush fall from under 
his arm, and, as he was coming back to get it, the 
gentleman went up to him, and with his cane gave him 
a few more good, hard, smart blows over his back and 
shoulders. ^ The chimney sweeper snatched up his 
brush and ran away as fast as he could run. The 
gentleman said, Take that, you bad, cruel boy, and see 
how you like to be beaten yourself; but the chimney 
sweeper did not stop to answer him. 



67. THE HISTOEY OF POOK TUBE. 



I dare say, that every kind hearted boy, who reads 
the first story of the history of poor Turk, will be glad 
to know something more about him. All good boys , 
and girls likewise, will want to know what become o 
him, after he was knocked down by the cruel boy, that 
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was 80 much beaten by the gentleman for ill using the 
dog ; they will, I dare say, be glad to know whether 
Turk ever went again to 109k for his kind master and 
mistress, or whether he got another master or not, 
whether he was killed, or whether he only got up 
again after the bad boy had so ill-treated him. 

Well, as I like to please all good boys and girls, if 
they will be attentive, I will tell them what became of 
him afterwards ; because this story is, I think, quite as 
good, if not better, than the last. 

After the gentleman had beaten the chinmey sweep 
with his cane twice, he went back to the dog to see if 
he were dead or alive, and whether he thought he was 
strong enough to live, or whether he thought he would 
soon die in the street. Poor Turk was not quite dead, 
but he was so ill and weak that he coidd not get up 
and stand upon his legs ; indeed, he could hardly move 
his head or open his eyes, or get out of the way of a 
coach, if one had been coming down the street. 

After the gentleman had looked at the dog for some 
time, he tried to help him up upon his feet, but poor 
Turk could not stand a minute, but fell down again as 
he had fallen before. So^ the gentleman sent for his 
servant to come to him as soon as possible. The 
servant was a proper man for dogs, so he came to his 
master very quickly. Then the servant lifted up the 
dog, and he was very strong, so he carried the dog 
under his arm like nothing. He carried him to the 
gentleman's house, which was about half a mile off, 
or so. 

When the gentleman got home, he ordered the dog, 
Turk, to be taken to the cook in the kitchen to be laid 
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upon a rug before the fire. The cook said, she always 
liked to have a good fire, so that it might be ready for 
anything that she wanted it for, to warm a poor dog, 
or a cat, or a poor child. In a very short time after he 
had been placed upon the rug, Turk began to move his 
two fore feet, after that he could move his other two 
feet, and after that he could move his tail and his ears, 
and could open his eyes ; at last he raised his head a 
little, then he got quite warm and dry, and began to 
feel comfortable on one side of him that was nearest 
the fire, so they turned the other side to the fire. 
After a short time, that side also got dry and warm, 
and nice and comfortable, like the other side. Then 
the cook went to attend to the cat and the kittens, and 
to give them their breakfast, as they were rather late 
in getting their breakfast that morning. 

So the cook took a jug of milk from the shelf in the 
cupboard, and began to pour some of the milk into a* 
small dish, which she called the cat's dish, and the cat 
and the kittens began to lap up the milk as fast as 
they could, and at the S6une time they made a noise 
with their tongues and lips, with lapping the milk. 
Just at that moment the poor dog lifted up his head 
quickly, and opened his eyes ; in an instant, he saw 
the old cat and the little cats lapping their breakfast 
all very comfortably together, then poor Turk started 
up, as well as he could, and went to the cat's dish and 
began to lap the milk that belonged to the old cat and 
the kittens. But before Turk knew what he was 
about, the old cat screamed, and flew right at his face, 
and gave his ear such a scratch that it began to bleed ; 
then one of the kittens tried to bite a piece out of his 
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other ear, but the kitten's teeth were not long enough 
for that. 

Poor Turk, however, did not care for that a bit, but 
kept lapping the milk till it was all gone, while the old 
cat was screaming, and spitting, and twisting her tail 
about all the time, and was very angry all the time. 
Then the cook gave the dog some more milk, but the 
cat would not take any of it ; she was so vexed at the 
dog. The cook then gave Turk some good bones, 
with a little meat on them, Turk eat a good many of 
them at once. The cook was so very kind to him, 
that in five or six days he was qidte well, and as strong 
as he was before his master and mistress died. 

But there is something more to tell you about this 
dog and the chimney sweep, and there is another tale 
which I will read to you as soon as I have time, if yau 
would wish to hear what becomeK)f them both, or what 
they did afterwards. 
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68. THE HISTORY OP POOR TITRK. 



I have told you two stories about Turk and the 
chimney sweeper, and the gentleman and the cook, and 
the cat and the kittens. I am now going to begin the 
third story about Turk ; this will be the last, so I hope 
it will be a good story, and that you and every clever 
boy will read it two or three times, very attentively, 
and try to understand it perfectly ! 

The gentleman that beat the chimney sweeper for 
ill-using the dog, had his house robbed one night by 
some robbers ; so he thought if he had a good house 
dog, the dog would bark, when the robbers came again 
to rob the house, and steal the rest of his things, that 
they did not take away with them before ! If he had a 
dog that could bark well, he would give him time, be- 
fore they got into the house, to get his gun charged 
and ready to shoot them, just as they were entering the 
house to rob it. 
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The gentleman thought, if he had a dog that could 
bark very loudly, and make a great noise with his 
mouth, and growl ; the thieves, perhaps, would think 
the dog was going to worry them, then I dare say the 
thieves would run away and not rob the gentleman's 
house again, for fear of the dog. 

So the gentleman sent for a carpenter, the next day, 
and told the carpenter to make him a little wooden 
house, big enough for the dog to live in, in the night 
time ! The carpenter said to the gentleman, it would 
be proper to measure the dog, to see how many feet 
and inches the dog was, in height and length and 
breadth, and how big he must make the dog's house; 
so that he might have room enough to live in it, and 
move himself about when he was in the inside of it. 

Then they brought Turk to the carpenter to be 
measured ; the carpenter then measured Turk, from the 
end of his nose to the end of his tail ; and from the top 
of his back down to the groimd. The carpenter was 
quite pleased with Turk for standing so quiet, while he 
was measuring him for his house In three days' time, 
the house was made ! It was in the shape of a propef 
house, but the door was at the end instead of the side ; 
and there were no windows in it ; because a dog, when 
he wants to look out of his house, or into his house, he 
looks through the door, so he does not want windows 
at all. The gentleman told his servant to put some 
straw into the dog's house for him to sleep on ; Turk 
did not want any chairs to sit on, he could do without 
chairs very well ; because he did not like to sit on a 
chair ! 

Turk used to stop all night in his wooden house. 
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except now and then, he came out to see if he could 
hear anybody coming in the night, to rob his master's 
house ; he knew very well that he must bark, if he 
heard any noise about the house after the family were 
gone to bed. 

One dark night, about twelve o'clock, he heard some 
thieves get into the garden, over the fence. Then he 
soon sprang out of his kennel, and began to bark, and 
rim after and frighten them away ; so they soon whipt 
over the garden fence, back again, and were quite 
frightened ; and never came again, because they knew 
the dog would always bark and frighten them away ; 
and perhaps the gentleman would come out and shoot 
one or two of them with his gun. 

Turk, when he had taken his supper, went every 
night into the garden to his kennel ; a kennel is no- 
thing more than a little wooden house for a dog to re- 
main in when he does not like to remain out of doors. 
When he went into his kennel, he did not walk into it 
backwards, as he might have done; but he put his head 
in first, and walked in that way ; but after he got into 
it altogether, he turned himself round, so that his head 
could just lie in the door of his house ; then he could 
see and hear anything that was improper, anywhere 
about the house or the garden : and so he was ready to 
run and bark and catch any thieves or robbers, or bad 
boys that come to do anything improper. 

The cook who had been so very kind to poor Turk, 
was very much afraid that robbers would come some 
night, when it was very dark, and rim away with her, 
and take all her things. She was glad that he re- 
mained out all night, till it was light in the morning. 
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But when it was morning, he went into the kitchen, 
and the cook gave him a good breakfast, because she 
was afraid of the robbers. 

It was one very cold wet morning, when the gentle- 
man that was the dog*s master, was looking through a 
window into the street, he saw a boy standing at his 
door : he was very ragged and cold, and looked very 
hungry. He had no shoes to his feet, and his toes were 
very sore and cold, and the boy was crying very bit- 
terly. The gentleman asked him to go into his kitchen 
and the cook would give him some breakfast. 

The ragged boy was very glad to get some good food, 
because he was so hungry, and there was a good fire 
in the kitchen. So she soon made him a fine mess of 
hot milk, and cut him a thick slice of bread, which the 
ragged boy was going to eat ; but just at that moment 
Turk came frt)m his kennel into the kitchen, for his 
breakfast. So the cook had three breakfasts to make 
that morning. Then the ragged boy looked at Turk, 
and Turk looked at the ragged boy, and before any- 
body could speak a word, Turk flew right at him, 
and seized him by the arm, with his sharp teeth, and 
in an instant threw him down upon the kitchen floor ; 
and held him down quite firm. The cook was frightened ; 
she thought the boy was a thief. 

The ragged hungry boy began to scream. The gentle- 
man heard him, and did not know what he was scream- 
ing for ; so he ran into the kitchen, to see what was 
the matter, and was frightened to see the dog with his 
teeth fast hold of the boy's arm ; while the cook was 
calling. Oh ! master, Turk has caught a robber ! — ^Turk 
has caught a robber ! At the same time the boy was 
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screaming out, Oh ! Sir, take the dog away, — take him 
away. He will kill me; he is biting my arm off — ^he 
has pulled one of my arms off. The gentleman could 
not tell what to make of all this. 

Then the gentleman went up to Turk and said to 
him, Come Turk, let him go ; that is quite enough, — ^let 
the poor boy go — why did you bite him so, Turk, I 
should be glad to know ? So th« gentleman and the 
cook took the boy up to see what was the matter. 
The gentleman said, he never knew Turk bite any one 
before in all his life-time ; and asked the cook if Turk 
ever bit any one else that came into the kitchen. The 
cook said no, he never bit any one, but this boy. The 
gentleman said, that was very strange. So he asked 
the boy if he had ever seen the dog before ? The boy 
said, yes Sir, I have ; I know the dog, and he knows 
me. I once saw him in the streets ; he was very 
himgry, and I offered to give him a bit of bread; but 
instead of that, I knocked him down with my brush, 
and almost killed him. Then the gentleman stared 
at the boy, and the boy stared at the gentleman ! The 
boy said, after I had knocked the dog down with my 
brush, a gentleman about as big as you. Sir, gave me a 
good caning, so I ran away, but I lost my brush, and 
as I was stopping to pick it up, the gentleman caned 
me again; then I ran away, and made up my mind 
that I would never knock another dog down again as 
long as I might live, because the gentleman gave me 
such a beating. 

When I came into the kitchen, this morning, the dog 
knew me again in a minute, and flew at me, because I 
bad knocked him down. He has now bit me for it ! I 
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am sorry that I hurt him. I never hurt a dog in all my 
life time before, and I will never hurt any animal of any 
kind in future, as long a& I live, if the dog will forgive 
me for what I have done. The gentleman then said, I 
saw you beat the dog, and I gave you two eanings for 
it; and the dog has punished you himself; so I think 
you have been punished oiough. 

I hope you will never, as long as you live, behave 
cruelly to any animal whatever, for God has made all 
animals with sense and feeling ; and dogs are very use- 
ful, sensible, and clever creatures; they know when 
they are beat^i and ill-used for nothing ; and they do 
a great deal of good in the world. 

Then the cook looked at the boy's arm ; she washed 
it, and put some stuff upon it, and said she could cure 
it in lesa than half a year ; at last the gentleman and 
his dog forgave the boy ; so the boy and the dog took 
their breakfasts together, and were very good friends 
to each other ever after that time. I hope all children 
wOl attend to this history of poor Turk, and take no- 
tice how the bad boy was punished, and remember how 
good and useful dogs and other animals are. 
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69. — THE WALKING GENTLEMAN AND THE FAT 
GENTLEMAN, 



A gentleman, that Uved near London, was very fond 
of walking. He walked several miles every day ; he 
walked so much and so well, that he was never tired : 
and then he said he could eat his food properly, and 
sleep well when he went to bed at night, and when he 
got up in the morning he was quite strong and quite 
well, and in very good temper with everybody, and 
was never vexed with himself, and he did not eat so 
many times in the day as some gentlemen do, and he 
did not eat and drink so much at once as 9ome people 
eat and drink. 

This gentleman had a friend that lived near the house 
where he lived, but he never walked out to see the 
fields, and the farmers at work, and the horses and 
cows and sheep. He did not know what a plough was, 
nor what they did with the plough ; he did not know 
how the ground was ploughed, and he had never seen 
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the farmers throw the seed into the ground, and then 
harrow it to cover the seed with the earth, to make it 
grow up till it was com ; and he had never seen the 
corn come up, and grow till it got as high as a gate, or 
a hedge, or a bush ; and he had never seen it grow till 
it turned yellow by the hot sunshine, and then to be 
cut by the farmer and his men. 

He had never seen any of these fine things, nor had 
he seen the com when it was cut and put into a large 
cart or a wagon, and taken to be thrashed, and when 
it was thrashed, to be taken to a com -mill to be ground 
into flour to make bread of. 

The gentleman that was so good a walker, had seen 
all these things himself, and knew all the things that 
a farmer does ; and also what the miller does : and how 
the miller sets the mill a going, and how he grinds the 
com, and how he stops the mill when all the com is 
ground, or when he goes to bed at night. 

I told you, that the gentleman that was such a good 
walker got up every morning a long time before break- 
fast time, and if it was a fine morning, he used to go 
out and see the sun shine, and hear the birds sing, and 
see the people at work, and the birds fiying about and 
buildilig their nests ; then perhaps he took a good walk 
before breakfast, to see some curious place, or some 
fine bridge, or a large river, or some other curiosity in 
nature or art; and then he came home to breakfast, 
and while he was getting his breakfast, he told the 
people where he had been that morning, and how many 
miles it was, and what he had seen ; so the people 
were all quite glad to hear him talk, because he talked 
so very well, and explained things so very nicely. He 
explained to them what Nature was, and what Art was. 
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If it was a wet morning, and rained so fcuit that he 
could not walk out that morning, he used to take a book 
and read an hour or two ; or perhaps he would write 
a good long letter to one of his friends that lived a 
good way off, in Liverpool, or Ireland, Or in Noith 
America, and one that h-e had nOt seen for a long time ; 
perhaps two or three years. 

The other gentleman that was idle and fat, ajid had 
not seen hardly anything at all, was always ill, and hiis 
feet were swelled, and his legs were so stiff that he 
could hardly move himself about; so he always re- 
mained in the house, and laid upon a large chair al- 
most long enough for a bed ; besides, he could not put 
on a pair of boots, his hands were so swelled with eat- 
ing so much, and with being so idle ; and he was forced 
to have a servant to pull his coat off, and the same 
servant was forced to button his waistcoat in the morn- 
ing, and unbutton it at night ; and what was the worst 
of all, I think, he could not hold a book in his hand to 
read ; and he could not read a newspaper without put- 
ting it upon a table, and then he could only read a little 
bit of the bottom of it that was near the edge of the 
table : all this was very bad you will say. 



70. — THE WALKING GENTLEMAN AND THE FAT 
GENTLEMAN. 



The fat gentleman at last was very sorry that he 
could not enjoy himself the same as the gentleman that 
was so good a walker ; then he sent a servant to as]L 
the walking gentleman if he would be so kind as tp 
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come and see him, and talk to him, and take breakfast 
with him at haJf^past eleven o'clock the next morning. 

The gentleman said, Very well : tell your master I 
will come and see him at eleven o'clock to-morrow 
morning. Then the servant went and told his master 
what the gentleman had said, so then lie was very 
much pleased that the other gentleman would come to 
see him and talk to him, and take breakfast with him 
at half-past eleven o'clock. 

A little time before eleven o'clock the next morning, 
the walking gentleman set off to see his fsEit fiiend; 
when he got to the house, the servant opened the door 
for him, and he went into the house, into a room 
where there was a large chair, almost long enough for a 
bed ; and there was a little bed upon the chair, that was 
made nice and soft for the fat gentleman, when he 
came down stairs to breakfast. 

But tiie fat gentleman had not got himself dressed 
yet, so the walking gentleman sat down in a chair, and 
began to read a newspaper. He read three very 
amusing stories in the newspaper ; one story was about 
a man that could run as fast as a horse could gallop ; 
another story was about a man, indeed, he was a sailor, 
that went up a ship's mast, to the very top of it, and 
then stooji upon his head upon the mast, and turned 
roimd three times, and while he was turning round he 
sung *' God save the Queen," and then came down into 
the ship safe and well as ever he was in all his life 
time before. 

The other story was about a man who said he had 
seen a sea-serpent, with a head as big as a whole donkey, 
and a body as long as a ship's cable ; but the walking 
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gentlemaakSaid he did not believe a sea-serpe&t was 
quite as long as that. 

When ke had read these three stories in the news- 
paper, the clock struck twelve, and as soon as it had 
done striking, the fat ^ntleman was brought into the 
parlour by three of his aervaats, and put upon the long 
chair with a soft bed upon it ; then the servants brought 
in the breakfast, and put it upon the table, and pushed 
the table close up to the &t gentleman upon the soft 
bed. 

Then he said to the walking gentleman, I am glad to 
»ee you, how do you do this morning ? I am quite 
well, I thank you. Sir, I never was better in my life : 
how do you do this morning, I hope you are very well. 
Sir. I thank you. Sir, but I am very ill, very HI indeed ; 
I could not sleep at all last night, and I have not slept 
scarcely half an hour a night for many months ; and I 
cannot do the least thing for myself, and die doctors 
say they cannot give me any physic that will cure me. 
1 have been told, that you have cured two or three fat 
men already, that were almost as ill as I am. I should 
be glad to do anything, or take any physic that you 
will buy for me, for I am tired of lying upon this bed 
all day, for it is as hard as a board, and I want to unfat 
myself, and get well, and walk about and see things the 
same as you do. 

After that^ the fat gentleman tried to take some 
breakfast, but he could hardly take a bit, it was, he 
«aid, so bad, it tasted like physic. Then, the walking 
gentlemui began to eat, and he eat a plate of nice cold 
beef, and three good slices of bread to it, and drank 
four cups of tea and coffee; after that he had some 
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more beef, and an egg, and a slice of ham, and some 
milk. 

So the fat gentleman was astonished to see the 
walking gentleman eat his food ,so well, that he could 
not eat ; so he said to him, I am glad to see you eat 
my beef, I hope you have made a good breakfast, Sir. 
This is my dinner. Sir, said the walking gentleman, 
and an excellent dinner I have made, your beef is 
capital, and I never tasted better ham in all my 
life time ; I took my breakfast this morning at half* 
past seven o'clock, as I always do ; — ^I dine at half-past 
twelve, and take supper at seven, and go to bed at ten, 
and get up at six o'clock every morning, unless I get up 
before. Then, Sir, said the walking gentleman, as you 
ask me to try to cure you of your illness, and to unfat 
you, and make you able to walk, and go out to see 
things, I will give you my word that I can perform all 
this, or rather, you shall perform it yourself if you will 
mind and do all that I tell you. 

The fat gentleman said he would do his best to get 
well as soon as he could, because he was tired of being 
in the house all day and all night, and lying upon his 
hard bed in the day time, and not being able to sleep 
all night. 



71. — THE WALKING GENTLEMAN AND THE FAT 
GENTLEMAN. 



Then the gentleman that eat the plate of beef, said, 
you must get up every morning at six o'clock ; so, next 
morning he got up at six o'clock, and he said, you 
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ttiust try t6 walk a little way before breakfast ; and you 
must breakfast at eight o'clock. So he got two stout 
sticks to walk with, and the walking gentleman took 
hold of his arm, atixi in this way he walked almost 
fifky yards, and fifty yards to come back again ; that is, 
fifty and fifty are a hundred yards. 

When the clock struck eight, the two gentlemen took 
breakfast together, but the fat one, sat in a proper chair 
this time, because the other gentleman sent the long 
chair and the bed away out of the room ; after break- 
fast he read the newspaper, and found some nice 
stories in it, and some nice reading besides, about two 
ships sailing to see whether of them could sail the faster ; 
and about so many people going in boats to see the 
race between the two ships. 

After he had read the newspaper, it was time to take 
another walk, so he took his two stout sticks, and they 
w«nt t)ut as before. They went on better this time, at 
last they came to a large tree that was cut down ; so 
they sat down upon it t(^ rest themselves, and look 
about them, at the sky and the fields, and the sheep 
and oxen, and horses; they all looked so nice and 
quiet and happy. Then, they saw two stout men come 
with two large axes upon their shoulders, the fat man 
did not know what they were going to do with the two 
axes ; but he soon saw them go up to a tall tree, so he 
asked the walking gentleman what they were going to 
do with the tree. He said, they were going to cut it 
down. Then they began to cut away as hard as they 
could ; first one cut, and then the other cut, as fast as 
they could strike ; and they made the chips fly a good 
way from the tree. The fat gentleman said he should 

N 2 
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like to see them cut ike tree right down, because he 
bad never seen a tree cat down in all his life time 
before ; so he got up and walked close up to the men, 
to see how fest they did it, and how soon the tree 
would &1I upon the grass. The men with the axes 
stopped a whUe, to put a long rope over one of the thick 
branches of the tree, and then began to use their axes 
again, so the tree soon began to shake. Then all the 
ibur persons got hold of the rope, and were going to 
pull, but one of the men said three of them only had 
better pull, because the gentleman with the two sticks 
could not run away fiist enough when the tree was fal- 
ling, so he was vexed because they would not let him 
help to pull the tree down. So three of them gave a few 
good hearty puUs at the rope, and down came the tree 
with a crash : it shook the ground and covered a good 
part of the field. 

The fat gentleman was so pleased when the tree fell, 
that he came quite &8t dose up to it, to see how big it 
was. Then he gave each of the men a shilling, and be- 
gan to walk home to his own house to dinner, because 
he was ordered to dine at one o'clock* When they got 
home, the fat gentleman said he was dred and hungry, 
but he did not think he was as fiit as he was yesterday. 
When they got into the house the dinnes was nearly 
ready ; at last they had dinner, and the fat gentleman 
said, he thought the cook had sent up a better dinn^ 
to day than she had made for a long time before ; be- 
cause he liked it so much. He then asked his friend, 
the walking gentleman, when they should take coffee ? 
The gentleman said, at seven o'clock. And when shall 
we take supper, said the fat gentleman ? 
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Supper, said the other gentleman; I cannot allow 
you to eat any supper, if you eat suppers I cannot cure 
you at all. After dinner, they took another walk, 
further than before, and then they took cofifee ; ^ind at 
ten o'clock they went to bed. And the fat gentleman 
slept a good deal better that night, and was in a good 
temper next morning because he had slept better, and 
was not quite so fat. They took a pleasant walk before 
break&st: he had only one stick this time, and he 
walked half a mile, to see a man setting mole traps. 
The man was a mole catcher. 

He was delighted with this walk, and felt better and 
better* They had breakfast again, and^ead the news- 
paper, and took another walk, and dined at one o'clock, 
and took tea at seven o'clock, and went to bed without 
supper. He slept better than ever this night, and the 
next morning he walked without any stick, to see the 
mole catcher once more. 

And in this way, in less than a month, he could walk, 
and sleep, and eat his dinner, as well as anybody. 
Then the walking gentleman went home to his own 
house again, and told his friend he must be sure to 
walk a long way every day, and go to bed without 
supper. 

72. — THE SHEPHEBD AND HIS FLOCK, 



The gentleman that was so clever as to cure the 
other gentleman that could not walk, took a walk after 
dinner one day. He thought he would- see what 
coaches were going to London, and how fast they were 
moving along. He saw some coaches that were drawn 
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by two horses, some that were drawn by three horses, 
and some drawn by four horses. 

There were seyeral people on the outsides of the 
coaches, and several in the insides ; but he could not 
speak to any of the people, because the coaches were 
going on so fast. Then the gentleman walked along 
upon the road, with the little boy that was with him 
when he went out. 

When they had walked about two miles, they saw 
something a long way before them ; they looked at it 
for some time, and then they thought it began to more i 
then it came nearer and nearer to them, but they could 
not tell what it was. At last the boy said he thought 
he heard a bell ring, or something very like a bell. In 
a short time, they heard the bell ring quite plainly, and 
when they heard the bell ring, they heard a dog bark, 
and there was a great noise from some other animals 
which were coming along ; they were about as big as 
dogs, but they had no hair upon them as dogs have ; 
and they were aU white but two or three. 

Very soon after the gentleman and the boy met these 
animals, and went close up to them, and what do you 
think they were? why, they were sheep! It was a 
large flock of sheep. Some of them had bells about 
their necks, and when the sheep moved along, the bells 
rang and made a great noise; and when the sheep 
moved their heads up and down, the bells also made a 
gr^eat noise ; but I do not know the reason why they 
put bells about the necks of some, and not about others. 
I think they should all have been served alike. I should 
like to know whether a sheep would rather have a bell 
about her neck, or walk without a bell ? When the dog 
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balked and made the sheep run, they made a fine dust 
in the road, and the bells made a fine noise at the same 
time. 

A man and a dog were taking care of the sheep, and 
driving them along the road to London, to sell them in 
London to anybody that wanted to buy sheep. When 
the gentleman came up to the man, he asked the man 
what trade he was. The man said he was a shepherd, 
and his trade was to take care of sheep, and take them 
to any place where they ought to be taken, and to see 
that none of them ran away and got lost ; and that he 
had a dog to help him to take care of them ; if one of 
them got away, and he could not rim fast enough to 
fetch them back, his dog soon ran fast enough, and 
made them come back and go with the rest of the fiock. 

The walking gentleman asked the shepherd what his 
dog's name was } The shepherd said, he called him 
Keeper, because he took so much care of the flock, and 
never let any of them be lost or stolen and eaten by 
the wolves. Then the gentleman was pleased, and 
looked at Keeper again, and saw that he looked quite 
sharp and attentive. The gentleman asked the shep- 
herd how many sheep he had in this flock ? He said, 
I have just two hundred and twenty. 

The shepherd then said to his dog, go, Keeper, and 
take care of the sheep while I talk to this gentleman. 
As soon as he had said that. Keeper set off and began 
to be very active, and bark a great deal, and went close 
up behind the sheep to see that they were all right and 
in their proper places, and that none of them left the 
flock to run away. At last there was one stout sheep 
that wanted to run away somewhere. So she tried to 
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leap over the fence, and get into the field, and run into 
a wood at the other side of the field. But Keeper run 
and pulled the sheep back directly, and made her go 
with the rest. Keeper caught the sheep by the wool, 
and pulled her back down into the road again, and 
made her go with the rest of them to London. Keeper 
did not hurt the sheep, he only pulled her by the neck, 
and did not bite hard. Keeper pulled her by the neck 
because he knew he could turn her head better than if 
he had laid hold of her tail. 

When the little boy saw the dog pull the sheep 
down the bank and made her go among the others; he 
was quite delighted, and said, he did not think that a 
dog had sense enough for such work as that. The 
shepherd said, that Keeper was so clever that he could 
take all the sheep to London himself, without losing 
one of them ; but Keeper did not know how to sell 
them without somebody to help him, because he 
could not tell how much money he ought to sell one 
sheep for. 

When Keeper made the stout sheep come down the 
bank, and go with the other sheep, he came running 
up to his master and wagged his tail, and looked up 
in his master's face ! Then his master stooped to him 
and said. Keeper, you are a good dog, Keeper, and pat- 
ted him several times upon the head and back and ribs. 
So Keeper was quite pleased with this. When dogs 
have done anything clever they are like boys that have 
done anything clever ; they like to be told of it, and 
to be patted upon the head, and to be called good boys. 
in the same manner that Keeper liked to be called a 
good dog. The gentleman then stooped, and was 



going to call Keeper a good dog, and to pat him with 
his hand, but Keeper looked rather shy at him, and then 
ran away once more, to look after and take care of the 
sheep, till the shepherd had done talking to the gen» 
tleman. 

The gentleman said to the shepherd, you have a very 
capital dog. Why w;ould he not let me speak to him 
and pat him? Because, said the shepherd. Keeper 
knows that you do not understand anything about sheep 
dogs. How long have you had your dog Keeper, said 
the gentleman? I have had him about three years. 
Well, said the gentleman, I never saw such a clever 
knowing dog as Keeper, in ull my lifetime before. Oh 
Sir, said the shepherd, I have another dog at home, 
quite as clever as Keeper. Well, said the little boy, 
that is very wonderful indeed, pray, what is his name, 
is he called Keeper also ? Oh no,^ that would not do at 
all, said the shepherd, to have two dogs that lived to* 
gether, called by the same name. 

The dog that I have left at home is called Watch. 
Watch and Keeper are brothers; I have always been 
kind to them and they are kind to the sheep, I never 
beat them. 1 taught them both to take care of 
the sheep when they were young, they leamt very 
fast, they improved a little every day. I have left 
Watch at home by himself to take care of the sheep 
there ; but if you and this little boy will come to my 
house to-morrow meaning, before eight o'clock, you 
shall see Keeper and Watch together. Then the 
shepherd told them where his house was, so the gen* 
tleman and the little boy both thanked the shepherd 
for telling them so many curious things, and said, they 
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would be glad to come to his house to see what sort of 
a dog Watch was* 




73. THE TWO BOGS, THE SHEPHERD, LITTLE GEORGE 

AND THE GENTLEMAN. 



The next morning the gentleman and the little boy 
got out of their beds before six o'clock, because they 
had to walk more than three miles to the shepherd's 
cottage ; but they did not mind that. The little boy 
could walk a good deal farther than three miles, when 
there were any things to be seen that were wonderful. 
This boy's name was George ; he was a good walker. 

As they passed along they heard many of the birds 
singing very sweetly upon the trees and in the hedges. 
It was a fine morning, and birds are fond of a fine 
morning ; it makes them feel so nice, so they begin to 
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sing. The sud was bright and warm ; and they saw 
many men and boys and horses going to finish their 
work in the fields. Some of the men had large sharp 
things upon their shoulders, called sithes, — these 
sithes were to mow the grasrf with, when they wanted 
to make hay of it : some of them had bags in their 
hands, with bread and cheese and meat in them for 
their dinners ; and one clever boy had a little barrel 
under his arm,— it was a nice little thing, hardly bigger 
than a tea kettle. There was something in it for the 
men to drink when they were thirsty. 

After a very nice walk, they came to the shepherd's 
house ; and just as they were looking about the field, 
where the house was, they saw the shepherd coming 
through a gate, with two little boys with him. Then 
the shepherd was quite glad that they had found out 
the proper way to his cottage, as he told them the day 
before. So he said, I am glad to see you and George 
this morning ; it is a fine morning. George was a very 
good little talker, so he said to the shepherd, we are 
come to see your two dogs, Keeper and Watch. The 
shepherd said, I have left them both in the field, through 
the wood, taking care of the sheep, while we are getting 
our breakfast in the house ; and if you will be so good 
as to go in with us, you shall be welcome to take break- 
fast with us. 

Then George asked the shepherd if the dogs would 
not run away somewhere, and leave the sheep to them- 
selves. Oh, no! said the shepherd, the dogs would 
not come away, if they were all day and all night by 
themselves. That is very kind of them, said little 
George. 
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Then they all went into the house, and sat down, 
very quietly, in a room, where there was a nice long 
clean white tahle, with several messes of milk in nice 
brown cups, and some plates with some thick slices of 
brown bread. The bread had such a good smell, that 
little George said sofdy to himself, I should like to have 
one of those slices of that nice brown bread : I think it 
would eat very nice. 

Then the shepherd's wife came in, and asked little 
George and the gentleman if they would please to have 
some breakfast. With all my heart, said the gentle- 
man. Then she said to George, can you eat any of my 
home-made brown bread ? Yes, very well I thank you. 
So the shepherd and his wife, and their two little boys, 
and the gentleman tod little George, all sat up to the 
table to have a breakfast of brown bread and milk. 

In five minutes, or so, all the plates of bread were 
eaten, and the plates were left empty ; so the shepherd's 
wife went into a little place, called a pantry, and cut 
another dishful of brown bread, and went into the 
breakfast room with it. So she asked little George if 
he could eat some more of her home-made bread. Yes, 
I thank you, said little George, I can, very well, if you 
please. 

So they all finished their meal of brown bread and 
milk ; and the gentleman said he had not made such a 
good breakfast, nor eaten such nice sweet bread as that 
for many a long month. He said the milk, also, was 
very good ; and said to the shepherd's wife, how many 
cows do you keep ? She said, we keep one cow, tut 
she gives us eight quarts of milk every time, that is, 
sixteen quarts a day, — eight in the morning and eight 
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in the evening, — that is, eight and eight are sixteen ; 
and I bake the bread myself in our own oven. 

Then little George said, how soon shall we go to see 
Watch and Keeper ? 

After that, they all set off together, to go and see the 
two dogs that were taking care of the flock, in the field 
through the wood. There was a path through the 
wood about three feet wide, and the wood was four 
hundred yards across ; some of the trees were very tall, 
and some of them were short and thick. As they were 
going through the wood, they saw some animals like 
cats, leaping from one tree to another in a very clever 
manner. 

When they came to the other side of the wood, they 
were in a large field, in which was a great number of 
sheep ; all the sheep were marked with large red letters, 
and some of them had bells about their necks. 

Little George aBked, why some of them had such 
large curly horns on their heads ? The shepherd said, 
because they were rams; some people called them 
'tups. Well, said little George, I never knew that be- 
fore now. So, after looking about for a Uttle while, he 
saw a dog coming to the shepherd. Well, said little 
George, here comes Keeper, I declare. But it was not 
Keeper, it waa Watch ; Keeper was at the other side 
of the field, minding the flock on that side of the fleld, 
to see that none of them ran away. 

The shepherd said, this is Watch, but he is very like 
his brother Keeper, only Keeper has a Httle more white 
on his tail than Watch has, but Watch has rather longer 
ears. Come along. Watch, said the shepherd to him. 
Then Watch went with the shepherd and all the rest 
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of them, to the other side of the field, where Keeper 
was guarding the sheep and the tups. Keeper, said 
the shepherd, here is little George come to see you ; 
stand still. Keeper, and let the little good boy pat you, 
and speak to you ; so Keeper was pleased, and stood 
close to little George, who patted him, several times, on 
the head and back, and said. Keeper, what a fine dog 
you are ; I like you very much, Keeper, because I saw 
you yesterday taking the sheep to London; and be- 
cause you are so good as to let me pat your head and 
back. Then Keeper wagged his tail at little George, 
and put his nose to his hand to smell what he had had 
for his breakfast. 

At last, the two dogs, aiid the three boys, and the 
two men, stood all close together, looking at one 
another. 

Then the gentleman took his purse out, and gave a 
piece of silver to each of the shepherd's boys, and a 
piece of gold to the shepherd; and when they had 
said good morning, the gentleman and little George 
took hold of each other s hands, and walked towards 
their own house. 
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74. PLUTO IN LONDON. 



There was once a dog so quiet, that he would not 
meddle with any people, if they did not touch him. He 
was always in a good humour ; and he was very fond 
of his master, and his master was very kind to .him, 
and let him go with him to any place that he went to 
himself. His master did not like his dog to be without 
a name ; so he called him Pluto. He thought this was 
a very fine name for a dog. Pluto one day went all the 
way to London, but his master went with him ; they 
kept very near each other all the way, because they did 
not want to lose each other. 

When they got to London, there were so many dogs 
and cats, and houses, and coaches and horses, and 
streets, and people, that, at last, they could not tell 
which way to go ! There were so many people walking 
along, on both sides of the street, and so many coaches 
and horses in the middle of that street, that the dog's 
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master went down the wrong street ; and the dog kept 
on straight forward, till they were both lost ! Pluto lost 
his master, and his master lost Pluto ! This was a sad 
misfortune, as you shall soon hear, when I inform you 
all that happened to them after they had lost each other 
in London ! 

Pluto kept walking on till he got to the end of th4 
street, where there was a large open place, almost like 
a field; but it had an iron fence round it ; ahd'tiiere 
was a horse with a man sitting upon it. At first, Pluto 
thought it was a proper horse, and a proper man upon 
it ; but when he went nearer to it, he saw that it was 
not a proper horse, nor a live man upon it. The horse 
could not move, and the man could not speak ; they 
were made of stone or metal, or some sort of hard stuff. 
Pluto thought they were of np use and were good for 
* nothing ! So he left them standing stock still, like Ro- 
binson Crusoe's boat ; and was going away to see where 
his master had gone ; but all the dogs about there came 
out to look at him. They had never seen such a dog 
as Pluto before — ^they did not like him at all. So they 
began to bark at him, and one of them ran up to him 
to smell at him, and was going to bite him in the tail, 
but at that instant Pluto turned his head round, very 
quickly, and gave the London dog such a bite in the 
ear that he almost pulled his ear off. As soon as the 
dog got his ear out of Pluto's mouth, he ran away as 
fast as ever he had run in all his life time before. He 
was afraid the other dog had bitten a piece of his ear off, 
but he only made a few holes through it with his teeth ! 

After that the other dogs left off barking for a while, 
and began to hold their heads up, and were all going 
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to run away home. But there was another London dog 
that came up and went close up to Pluto ; then all the 
rest of the dogs began to bark as before. This London 
dog was bigger than the other dog that ran away with 
the holes through his ear. So he thought he would 
catch Pluto by his ear, and bite a piece of it off, if he 
could ; but he could not, for, just as he was going to 
get Pluto's ear between his teeth, Pluto opened his 
mouth so qtdckly, and had such sharp teeth, that he 
caught the London dog by his nose, and held him so 
fast that he could not pull his nose out of Pluto's 
mouth. When Pluto had held him f&st for some time^ 
he gave him two or three good shakes, and let him go. 
So he ran away like as the other dog ran away, as fast 
as he could run. As he was running away, he turned 
Ihs head back to see if Pluto was running after him : 
he was afraid Pluto would get hold of his nose again, 
and shake him two or three times as he shook him 
before. 

So Pluto had beaten two of the dogs that came up 
to beat him ; but you see they could not do it, because 
Pluto was too strong for them. He sent one of them 
away with a sore ear, and the other with a sore nose. 
Then the London dogs did not know what they should 
do with Pluto. They thought they would try to 
frighten him, if they could. So they all began to bark 
and to growl, and to show their teeth ; but they did 
not want to go up to Pluto any closer than they were : 
they kept about ten yards from him, and were afraid to 
go any nearer. They kept looking at Pluto, but were 
afraid of him, because he was so rough and strong, and 
liad such a big tail and such thick legs, and so many 
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long sharp teeth, and because he was so bold and could 
fight so well. 



75. — PLUTO IN LONDON. 



While the London dogs were barking and looking at 
Pluto they all remained together, and at last were 
quiet, so Pluto had time to begin to think about his 
master ; he thought he would go and try to find him, 
because he did not like to go about the streets of 
London by himself. Then he turned himself round to 
go away to look for his master, when the London 
dogs saw that Pluto was going away, they all began to 
bark again and to growl as before. 

Then Pluto thought they were all coming after him, 
so he turned his head to look at them, then they all 
left off barking again, and at that very moment he saw a 
large rough dog coming straight forward up to him. 
Pluto was astonished. This big London dog thought 
he could beat Pluto all to nothing any day, and the 
London dogs thought the same, that he could beat 
Pluto. 

The London dog was the biggest dog in all that 
part of London, his name was Rumble ; he had a big 
tail and thick legs, and long sharp teeth, the same as 
Pluto had ; but he was rather too fat, he could not move 
quite fast enough. But just as Pluto was turning 
round again to go away, Rumble dashed up to him 
and caught him fast by his leg with his teeth, and 
pushed Pluto down upon the ground with a good bang. 
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Wid hurt Pluto's h«ad against a sharp stone. Then aU 
the London dogs were giad and began to bark, and 
TOIL quite close up to the two dogs that were fighting 
«pon the ground. 

RumUe held Fluto so fast by the leg, and hurt him 
eo much with his teeth, that h* did not know how to 
get away and what he should do next. At last Pluto 
got so vexed with Rumble that he opened his mouth, 
in a savage manner, as wide as he coiild, and got £a,st 
hold of Rumble's tail and bit it as lu^d as ever he 
«ould, because he thought then Rumble would let go 
liis leg, and then he could get up and defend himself 
better. So when Rumbk felt Pluto's long teeth 
going through his tail, they hurt him so much that he 
was obliged to open his mouth and let go Pluto's leg. 
Then Pluto stuck quite fast to his tail, and gave it two 
or three good pinches and shakes with his teeth, that 
almost pulled his tail off, and pushed Rumble down 
and held him down a long time. Then the dogs left off 
barking. Then Rumble, the fat dog, began to roar 
very loud, and to try to get away from Pluto ; but 
Pluto pulled as hard as he could one way, and 
Rumble pulled as hard as he could the other way. At 
last Pluto let go his tail, and Rumble set off as quick 
as lightning, to be off and to go home, because he 
was afraid of Pluto, that he would get hold of his tail 
again. 

Pluto's leg was so sore that he could not walk with 
it at all, he was forced to walk with three legs, so he 
limped off to look for his master once more. Pluto 
then went through a good many streets, till it grew 
quite dark, and poor fellow, he was cold and hungry 
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and sleepy and tired ; so he lay down in a comer near 
two old walls to rest himself, no one would give him 
anything to eat. The next morning a man threw a big 
stone at him, and another man gave him a blow with 
a lump of wood upon his ribs and knocked him down, 
and after that a baker's cart squeezed poor Pluto 
against a wheel barrow. The poor dog was almost 
killed, and wished he was at home again, he did not 
like London at all. 

At last he went down a very long street : there were 
a great many people in it going away from London, 
Pluto thought that was the right way to go home. 
Then he began to smell to try to find his master, and 
in a minute or two he found his master standing at the 
end of a house ; they knew each other in a minute, and 
were quite glad to go home together. The master 
said, Pluto, we will never come to London again as 
long as we live. 

76. THE DOVE AND THE SAVAGE BIBD. 



A flock of doves once flew so far, that one of them 
got quite tired — she could not fly any farther. She was 
behind the other doves. Then a savage bird saw the 
dove, and darted down upon her to try to catch her. 
But the dove flew through an open window into a lady's 
bed room, just as the savage bird was going to seize her. 
So the savage bird was forced to fly back again, for fear 
of being shot. When the lady saw the dove she was 
so pleased that she gave her some com, and said she 
might live at her house as long as she pleased. So the 
dove never went away. 
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77. GIANTS AND DWAKFS. 



There are three sorts of men in the world. Very 
large men, and very small men, and men that are 
neither very large nor very small — these are called 
middle sized men ; because, if one of them should stand 
between a very small man, and a ver}^ large man, he 
would not be near so tall as a very large man, nor so 
short as a very little man. 

The very large men are called giants, and the very 
small men are called dwarfs ; but there is no name for 
those who are neither giants nor dwarfs. They are 
called only men, I suppose, because we can see so many 
of the middle sized people, any day, in the streets ; or 
coming out of their houses, going to the shops and mar- 
kets, to buy and sell all sorts of articles, and all kinds 
of food to eat, and clothes to wear. 

A middle sized man is only about five or six feet 
high; so, I am sure, if a giant were no bigger than 
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this, nobody would like to pay any money to see him in 
a show ! They would laugh at him if he were no taller 
than five or six feet. And then, again, if a dwarf were 
not a very short little fellow, with a rather large head 
upon his shoulders, and very short legs, and very small 
shoes, and very small hands also, he would never do for 
a dwarf, by any means. If he were above three feet 
high he would be too tall for a proper dwarf; and, in 
this case, he ought not to make any charge to people 
for coming to see him in a show ! 

If a dwarf was only two feet and a half high — that is, 
only two feet six inches high, — and if he shoidd set off 
from Hyde Park Comer, to walk along Oxford Street, 
to go to the Bank of England, to get some money; and 
if a real giant, at the same moment, should set off from 
the Bank of England, after he had got his money, and 
walk along Oxford Street, to go to Hyde Park Comer, 
I should like to know whereabouts in Oxford Street 
the giant and the dwarf would meet each other. And 
the next thing I should like to know, would be, whe- 
ther they would stop to shake hands with each other 
when they met ; and, also, how long they would wait, 
and what they would talk about. Perhaps the dwarf 
would ask the giant what news there was in the city 
that morning? And the giant would ask the dwarf 
what was the news at the west end of the town ? 

But, there is something more to be said about a real 
dwarf and a real giant ! When the giant set off from 
the Bank, to go to the west end, I dare say a good many 
of the Cocknies would go with him, or follow him ; but 
it is certain, that, if the giant walked, the Cocknies 
must run, or else they would not be able to keep up 
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with him, so they would lose sight of the wonderful 
man altogether ! I say this, because a giant takes such 
long strides, when he does his best ! Now, when the 
dwarf set off to go into the City to the Bank, if any 
people set off with him, they must either walk very 
slowly, or they would get before the dwarf. So then 
they could not see him, or else they must take very 
short strides, — ^no longer strides than the dwarf took ! 

I make no doubt, but hundreds of people would fol- 
low the giant from the City ! and hundreds would fol- 
low the dwarf from Hyde Park Comer! and more and 
more people would go with the giant and the dwarf, 
and the rest of the mob, as they went along, so that, 
when they stopped to talk in Oxford Street, there would 
be, perhaps, the largest crowd of people that ever had 
been seen in London. There would be such a crowd 
of people about the wonderful little man and the won- 
derful big man, that, if they talked a long time, the 
street would not hold all the people that would like to 
have a sight of them. 

Besides, many of the mob would not be able to see 
them, because they would be behind the others. Those 
that were behind could see a good bit of the giant, be- 
cause he would reach higher than the middle sized 
people that stood around him; but as for the dwarf 
very few could see the whole of him, only the people 
who stood in front; because they would hinder the 
people that were behind them from seeing any part 
whatever of the little man, — not even so much as the 
crown of his hat ! 

After awhile the people that could not see the dwarf, 
would be vexed, and get into a bad humour, and begin 
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to push and pull one another about, first to one side 
and then to another, till, at last, they would begin to 
knock the peoples' hats off that were near the dwarf; 
and then they would begin to fight', as the mobs in 
London often do, when they cannot see as well as they 
wish. But the fighting people had much better not do 
it, close to the giant, because the giant could soon 
settle them all, and make ihem be quiet ; because, he 
could knock down twelve of the Cocknies, at least, by 
one blow ! 

If the giant did not choose to make them cease fight- 
ing in the street, some of the men who wear blue coats 
with bright buttons, and who have bits of leather sewed 
upon the tops of their hats, would march up to the 
fighters, and seize them by their collars, and take them 
off at once to the Lord Mayor ; and I am sure every 
little boy or girl knows what the Lord Mayor will do 
with people that are caught fighting in the public streets 
of London. 

When the fighters were taken before the Lord Mayor, 
all the rest of the crowd would be very civil, for fear 
the Lord Mayor should send the men with blue coats 
for them also. So, when everything was quiet again, 
the giant and his little firiend would set off again, the 
one to go to Hyde Park Comer, and the other to the 
Bank of England, as I told you before. When the 
giant began to move off, I mean a real giant, the crowd 
would get out of his way, as fast as they could, for fear 
he shoidd, by mistake, walk over some of them and 
tread them to death in the street. 

However, I do not think that giants are now as cruel 
as they used to be in former times! They used to be 
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very savage and hard-hearted, and killed great numbers 
of people, for no other reason but because they were so 
very strong, and the other people were so much less 
than the giants were. But the giants now are wiser, 
they know better, they are ashamed of the wicked deeds 
that their fathers, and grandfathers, and their uncles, 
and other relations did. 

The giants that are alive now do not kill people as 
formerly they did ; they are more knowing now. The 
giants have found it out that it is better to let people 
live ; because the more people there are living in the 
world the better it will be for them ; for the giants I 
mean ; because the more people there are in the world, 
the more will want to go and look at the giants. Then, 
if he charged them so much a head, he could get so 
much more money in a year, and so would, in time, if he 
took care of his money, be a very rich giant ! 

There is another thing that I wish to speak of about 
these two sorts of people, giants and dwarfs. Every- 
body knows that a giant is nothing more than a man 
that grows till he is taller than any middle-sized people. 
In the same sort of way that some trees and plants 
grow in an orchard, or in a garden, till they become 
higher than the middle sized plants, that, of course, 
stop growing sooner. A tree of this kind may be called 
a giant tree, or a giant plant. 

But people do not take so much notice of a giant 
tree, as they take of a real, proper, regular giant. Be- 
cause, a giant tree always stands stock still in one place, 
like Robinson Crusoe's boat, and cannot walk about 
and show itself in a show, to those middle sized people 
that are fond of going to pay their money to see a real 
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live giant. Some people make pasteboard giants, but thej 
are good for nothing. A clever boy would not give six- 
pence to see twentyof these pasteboardandfocdish giants. 
Again, a dwarf is nothing but a man that stops grow-^ 
ing when he is quite a Httle boy, just the same as in a 
titter of pigs, one of them is a very small pig, and never 
gets to be a big one ; or the same as some very smaU. 
apples, or potatos, or other small things that grow 
amongst large ones. 

78. GIANTS AND DWAKFS. 



It was a good thing for the people that lived a long: 
time ago, when giants were so cruel, and slew so many 
middle sized people, that there were not many giants ; 
for if there had been many, in every town, they would 
have slain all the other people, so there would have 
been nobody left alive but giants. Then, perhaps, the 
giants would have made war with each other, and while 
they were fighting, great numbers of them would have 
been slain, as the common sized men were before. 

There are not very many giants in England just at 
present, nor in the whole world ; but there are some, I 
know. I have seen many men that were almost tall 
enough for giants ; but I have never been so lucky as 
to have seen many giants. I have seen not above three 
or four real giants. I saw one that was seven feet high ; 
he could reach to the top of a house when he stood upon 
his tip-toes, and stretched his arm out as high as he 
could ! 

I saw one giant that was upwards of seven feet six 
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inches in height, without his shoes on! This is the 
tallest giant I ever saw, I once read in a hook of a 
giant who was twenty-four feet in height! Well, I 
must say that I would have given eighteen pence to 
have seen him. He was as tall as eight dwarfs, all 
standing upon each others heads! He is now dead, 
and there is nothing left of him now, hut his very long 
hones. What an immense coffin he must have had 
made for him when he died ! 

There was once a king who had a great many tall 
men for soldiers. Some people called them giants, 
others said they were hy no means tall enough for 
giants ; they said it was their high caps that made 
them seem much taller than they were. They said a 
real giant was tall enough without a cap : if not, a very 
little man might get a very high cap upon his head, 
and then wish people to think he was a giant. 

There was once a captain of a ship, that said he had 
sailed to a place where all the people were dwarfs. 
The captain said they were not more than six inches 
high ! That was ahout as long as a little hoy's foot, 
or a schoolmaster's penknife. Some people thought 
the captain told the truth ; hut for my part, I do not 
helieve a word of it. The captain did it only to make 
fun for people. 

79. — THE BOY THAT HAD HIS ABM CUT OFP. 



I am now going to tell you a very sad and shocking 
story of a hoy that had his arm cut off, and I shall tell 
you the reason why he had it cut off; it was his own 

o2 
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fault. This boy was in a cotton mill, he used to work 
there ; and the master of the cotton mill gave the boy 
some money every Saturday night for working for him, 
and the boy took the money home to his mother as 
soon as the master gave it to him, and gave it all to 
his mother, as he ought to do, because his mother 
gave him a breakfast, and a dinner, and a supper, 
every day that he worked, ^end on the Sunday as well, 
when he did not work at all, he did not work on a 
Simday, because it is improper to work on that day. 

When the boy gave his mother the money she was 
glad, and called him a good boy ; she used to buy him 
good clothes, to wear on a Sunday when he was not 
working, and every time he gave her his wages she 
gave him two-pence, to buy anything that he wanted. 

Sometimes he used to save his money up, and keep 
it tUl he had as much as woidd buy a nice new book, 
or a knife, or a pen-knife, or a pencil, or some paper, 
or a top, or some other toy. Perhaps he would buy a 
rabbit, a very small one, because he could buy a small 
rabbit for three-pence or four-pence ; that would be 
two for six-pence or eight-pence ; but he could not buy 
a large rabbit for less than one shilling and six-pence. 
When he bought a small rabbit he kept it and let it 
grow till it was a big one, as big as one of the old 
rabbits. 

This boy's name was John, but some people called 
him Jack, they said Jack was shorter ; he had an uncle 
that come one day to see him, and when he went away 
he gave the boy a shilling, because the people about 
there said he was so good a boy ; so the boy went as 
soon as he had done his work at the cotton mill. 
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and bought, what do you think, with his shilling? 
Why he bought a fine white hen with a curious bunch 
of feathers growing out of the top of her head ; the 
bunch of feathers was bigger than the head of the hen. 
The man that sold the boy the white hen, called the 
bunch of feathers a top-knot ; he said she wotdd lay 
better, because she had a top- knot. 

The day after the boy bought the hen, he gave her 
some straw to make herself a nest of, to lay eggs in ; 
so the hen, as soon as she got the straw, set to work, 
and made a nest ; and as soon as the nest was made, 
she laid an egg in it directly. When the boy saw the 
egg, he was quite delighted, and liked his hen better 
than ever. The first egg that she laid, was quite 
white, and smooth and warm ; the next day after that, 
she laid another white egg, and the day after that 
another, till at last, she had laid a nest full : then she 
got tired and so she stopped for a few days, and then 
began to lay some more. 

The boy asked his uncle if a black hen laid a black 
egg. He said no, she did not. The boy said, he 
thought if a white hen laid white eggs, a black hen 
ought to lay black eggs ; but his uncle said, all hens 
that ever he had seen, laid white eggs. John said that 
was very surprising. 

80. — THE BOY THAT HAD HIS ABM CITT OFF. 



I have told you all that part of the story that is 
pleasant and good; I am now going to tell you the 
other parts of the story that are unpleasant and pain- 
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ful and dismal. I know you will be sorry for the poor 
boy when I have told you how it was done. I must 
tell you now that it was his own fault that he suffered 
so much, but still I think you will pity him, and wish 
he had his arm to work with, and to play with, and to 
dress himself with, and to tie his shoes with, and to 
wash his face and eat his dinner with. Poor Jack ! he. 
ought to have minded what he was doing, so as not to 
play with or go too near dangerous things, such as 
water-wheels, steam engines, and windmills, and many 
other dangerous things that are apt to hurt and crush 
little boys and girls all to pieces. 

One day, when the boy ought to have been at his 
work in the cotton mill, he went to look at the large 
wheel that turned round in the middle of the milL 
This wheel was very large, and had a great many cogs 
in it : when it turned round, the cogs turned round with 
it, and made all the other wheels, the small ones, turn 
round also at the same time ; and the large wheel and 
the small wheels made all the other things moye up and 
down and backward and forwards. 

There were four posts put up, close to the different 
parts of the large wheel, and there were two strong 
pieces of wood that were nailed across the wheel to 
make it stronger. 

After the boy had looked at the wheel a little while^ 
he saw how nicely and quickly it went round ; so he 
thought he should like to have a ride upon it: he 
thought, if he could get hold of one of those strong 
pieces of wood, and stick fast hold of it as it moved 
roimd with the wheel, he should have a nice ride, and 
go round with the wheel as often as he pleased before 
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he left off! So he jumped up, and caught the heam 
with both his hands, and began to turn round with the 
wheel ! He thought at first it was very pleasant to ride 
round so fast with the wheel ! Then he became quite 
giddy, and could hardly tell where he was, or what he 
was doing ! At last, the wheel moved so fast that it 
pushed the poor boy's shoulder against one of the 
upright posts that I told you of, with so much force, that 
between the wheel and the post, his arm was broken all 
to pieces, and the poor fellow fell right down upon the 
floor of the mill ! 

Wheli the boy fell upon the floor, the people in the 
cotton mill did not know what was the matter with 
him, they thought he would get up again and go to 
his work again, as well as he was before. Then poor 
Jack began to cry out very much, and all the people 
ran up to him. His arm was bleeding very fast, and 
the floor was covered with blood. Just then the 
master of the mill came in to look at the boy, and told 
one of the people to stop the water-wheel, and he also 
told one man to run as fast as he could to tell a doctor 
to come to the poor boy, to see what he could do for 
him. 

So the people took the boy up and put him into a 
chair, and in a few minutes the doctor came and took 
Jack's coat off, and his clothes off, then he saw that 
the poor boy's arm was cut through, and the bone was 
smashed all to bits, it was shocking to look at it. So 
the doctor told the people to take the poor boy home 
to his mother's house, and when his mother saw her 
poor boy's arm in such a frightful state, she fell upon 
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the floor ; but they took her up and put her into a bed, 
and in a few days she died of grief. 

The doctor then took his instruments out of his 
case and cut the boy's arm off, close to his shoulder. 
The people were all very sorry for poor little Jack, and 
asked the doctor if he would die. The doctor said, he 
would do his best to cure him. So he went every day 
to see Jack, and to tell the people what they were to 
do to the arm, and what they were to give the boy to 
eat. 

The poor fellow was very ill for a long time, and his 
shoulder, where the arm was cut off, was very bad and 
very sore. But this doctor was so clever that he made 
it a little better every time, till at last he got quite 
well. So Jack got out of his bed and could walk 
about anywhere, and in a few weeks after that, the 
little bit of his arm that was left, next to his shoulder, 
got well also, and did not hurt him any longer. But 
the boy could not work at any trade, so he was forced 
to beg all his life afterwards. 



81. BOBIN HOOD AND THE DOCTOB. 



Robin Hood was a bold man, he could beat them all 

in shooting with bow and arrows. Little John was a 

good shooter, but Robin could beat him. One day 

Robin Hood was ill ; so a doctor came to bleed him. 

He did it so badly that he bled him to death. Then 

his friend Little John, and all his other friends were 

sorry and said, Oh poor Robin Hood ! Poor Robin 
" -1 f 
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82. — THE MOLE CATCHEK. 



A mole catcher is a very useful trade, and I dare say 
it is a very good trade. If there were no mole catchers, 
to catch and kill the moles, there would be so many of 
them in a few years, in about half a dozen years or so, 
they would breed so fast, that they would destroy all 
the grass in the meadows and pastures. Then there 
would be no food for cattle, nor hay for them to eat in 
the winter season. 

A mole grubs under ground, and catches numbers of 
insects and worms; and as he runs after the worms 
under ground, he throws up a deal of earth into little 
hills ; some people call them hillocks. 

These hillocks of mould which the animals throw up 
into the grass, spoil the grass ; so the sheep, and cows, 
and horses, cannot cat the grass, because it is so full of 
sand, and mould, and dirt. Then the farmer is vexed, 
because his cattle have no clean grass to eat. 
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Then he sends for the mole catcher, and when the 
mole catcher comes to the farmer's house, the farmer 
takes him into his field, to show him what the moles 
hive done, how many hillocks of mould they have 
thrown up, and nearly spoiled all his grass, that he was 
going to make into hay. 

Then the mole catcher says to the farmer, I see what 
these animals have been doing, but I can soon stop 
their mischief. I will come to-morrow with my traps, 
and the rest of my things, and set a few traps for them, 
and they will soon stop their capers I think. 

The next day the mole catcher came, and brought 
with him several mole traps, and several long sticks. 
The mole catcher had a pair of brown spatter dashes, 
and a grey coat, and a brown hat. He had a thing 
almost like a little spade, but it was much sharper, 
much smaller, and much brighter ; and the handle was 
longer than the handle of a spade. 

So he went into the field, and he was so sharp, that 
he could tell which way the moles came, although they 
were under the groimd, quite out of his sight. Then 
he took his sharp tool and made a square hole in the 
ground, and put the mole-trap into the hole, just in the 
track that the mole would come in, when he was run- 
ning after the worms, and throwing up the earth, to 
spoil the grass ; so the mole, as he went along, would 
go head and ears into the trap, then there is a strong 
bit of string in the trap that catches hold of the 
black animal ; and this string is pulled tight by a long 
bended stick, so it holds the mole tight, and squeezes 
him so hard, that it either kills him, or holds him fast 
till the mole-catcher comes the next day, or the day 
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after that, and takes it out ; and then sets the trap 
again to catch another. 

When the mple catcher had set six traps, he went 
away, and in two or three days he came again, and was 
glad to find a dead mole in each trap ; — that was six 
dead moles in all, because there were six traps. Then 
this clever mole catcher, took the dead moles to the 
farmer, and the farmer paid him the money. So he 
went away to catch some more moles for another farmer 
a few miles off. 




83. — THE SAILOR WITH TWO WOODEN LEGS AND 
ONE ARM. 



Boats and ships are things that are of a great deal of 
use. A boat is something in the shape of a long box 
without a lid. It sails in the water, and takes men and 
all sorts of articles to ships, and other places, to which 
they ought to be taken. Sometimes men and women 
and children go in boats for pleasure, and to see curious 
places, and to feel how nice it is to sail in a river, or a 
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lake, or in the ocean. But they must take care and not 
fall overboard, for if they do, it is very likely that they 
will be drowned ; because the boat will be sailing one 
way, and the water flows the other way, and, of course, 
those who fall out of the boat into it, will be carried 
away and drowned. 

A ship is, in shape, something like a large boat ; but 
it is above a hundred times larger than any boat. And 
a ship has a lid to it, and there are two or three very 
long, and very strong, and very thick pieces of wood, 
that stand upon the lid or the cover of the ship. 

But the sailors would laugh at anybody that called 
it a lid, because they say the proper name is a deck. 
The sailors say a ship has a deck, and a box has a lid : 
so you must mind when you talk to a sailor about a 
ship, and call all the things in the ^ship by their proper 
names, or else the sailors will laugh at you. If you go 
into a ship and see any curious thing whose name you 
do not know, the best way is to look at it for a while 
to see what the sailors do with it ; but if you cannot 
see them make any use of it, try to find it out yourself 
what it is for ; but if you cannot make it out yourself, 
then say to one of the sailors, — sailor, will you be so 
kind as to tell me the name of that curious thing, and 
what is the use of it ? Then the sailor will not only 
tell you the name of it, but he will inform you what 
they do with it in the ship. 

When the sailor has explained it to yoix, you must 
say to him, I thank you, sailor, I am much obliged to 
you. Then the sailor will go away to his work again. 
He will go to the other sailors and tell them what you 
said to him. He wUl say, what a nice sharp boy that 
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is : he is a very civil boy too, for he thanked me for 
what I told him. After that, I dare say, another of the 
sailors will come to you, and show you some other 
curious things below the deck of the ship. Then you 
will be glad again, and thank that sailor as you thanked 
the first one. In this way you may learn anything, 
either in a ship or any where else. 

Those long, strong, and thick pieces of wood, that 
stand upon a ship's deck, are called masts. Besides 
the masts there are many other things upon the deck 
of a ship, as well as many things under the deck. There 
are hundreds of ropes, and many sails, and yards, and 
anchors, and rope ladders, and a rudder, and bowsprit. 

In the night time the sailors sleep in things like large 
bags, tied up at the ends with some strong cords. A 
sailor could no nothing with a bedstead in a ship. The 
very first night, when the wind blew so strong, the ship 
would roll about so much it would pitch the poor sailor 
out of bed, when he was asleep in the night time : so 
he has a hammock, instead of a four post bedstead ; and 
when he awakes in the morning he finds himself safely 
tied up in it, snugly and comfortably enough. 

Some ships are large enough and strong enough to 
sail aU round the world ; and what is very clever and 
lucky, they come home again quite well and secure. 
Some ships sail a long distance, but they do not sail 
entirely round the globe ; because they had not bread 
and meat enough in the ship to last so long as that, so 
they cannot sail quite round that time. Some ships 
try io get to the north pole, and some try to cross the 
line. 

A yoxmg man, one day, said he was tired with work- 
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ing, and said he would not work any longer. What 
will you do then for a living, when you leave off work- 
ing? said an old man to him. The yoimg man said, I 
will go and fight for the king, instead of working. I 
have been working so many years that I am quite tired 
of it ! The old man said, if I were you I would stick 
to my work and stop at home, and not go and fight ; 
because fighting is such a bad and wicked and danger- 
ous trade : perhaps, you may be killed, or lose an arm, 
or a leg, or be blown up with gunpowder ; or, perhaps, 
the enemy will take you a prisoner, and clap you up in 
a prison, and give you nothing to eat for dinner, break- 
fast, and supper, but bread and water ! 

I should not like that, said the yoimg man ; but I 
hope it will never be so bad with me as all that. Be- 
sides, you know, if we had no ships and sailors to fight 
the other people, they would come to old England and 
bum our houses, and take most of oui things from us, 
away to their own country, and take all our money and 
food, and leave us to starve and die of cold and hunger. 
And they would, I make no doubt, try to kill our King 
and Queen, and all the Royal Family, or else take them 
prisoners. 

That would be very bad, I confess, said the old man: 
I am sorry it is so. I know that we are obliged to have 
large men-of-war, full of sailors, to go and stop the 
other ships from coming to destroy us and our nation ; 
or else, where should we be in a very short time ? 

I have been told, said the old man, that giants are 
not near so bad and cruel now as they used to be in for- 
mer times, — that they do not kill and murder people as 
they then did : so I hope it will not be long before 
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kings and queens will act like the giants, and cease 
fighting and robbing and burning houses, and let the 
sailors take the ships, and do something else in another 
line of business. 

Then the old man went home, and the young man 
went to fight for his king and coimtry. He went into 
a ship where there were several hundreds of sailors. 
It was a fighting ship, — a man-of-war ! The next day 
the ship set sail from that place, and sailed for many 
weeks, into the middle of the sea almost. At first the 
young man thought he should not have to work in the 
ship ; but he soon found out his mistake. There was 
a sailor came up to him next day, after he went into 
the ship, with a piece of thick rope in his hand, about 
two feet in length. The young man did not know what 
this piece of thick rope was for at first ; but he found 
it out what it was for afterwards. So the sailor said to 
the young man, do you know how to fight in a ship ? 
No! said the man to the sailor; but I know how to 
fight in a field. Oh ! said the sailor, that sort of fight- 
ing will not do for a ship at all : so come along with 
me, my lad, and I will show you how we fight in a ship. 
So the sailor, with the thick rope, took it and gave him 
a heavy blow with it across his shoulders, and said, 
come along with me, my lad, and I will let you see how 
we fight in a ship,— on board a man-of-war ! 

The young man was then afraid ; but he went with 
the sailor to learn how to fight in a ship. It was very 
hard work indeed, — much harder than at home. Then 
he said to himself, I wish the sailors would leave off" 
fighting, and let me go home again to my work in the 
fields as before ; I came to fight for the King ! 
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But the sailor with the rope, would not let him stir 
an inch from that place ; he made him work every day, 
at learning to fight, till at last he could do it pretty 
well, but it was still very hard work indeed for all 
that. 

One day, as the ship was sailing along, they saw 
another ship coming to meet them ; this ship belonged 
to another king, and was coming to fight our ship. 
Then all the sailors in both ships, began to get ready 
for a battle. They loaded aU the cannons with powder 
and ball, ready to fire at each other, and to try to kill 
as many of each others' sailors as they could ; and sink 
the ships if they could, by firing balls into them, to let 
the water run through the holes, to sink the ships. 

So the battle began, and it was shocking to see how 
they battered these two fine ships to pieces, that cost 
so much money ; and it was more shocking to see so 
many men killed on both sides, and some badly wounded 
with their legs shot ofT, and some with their arms shot 
off* ; and all sorts of severe wounds in their bodies. If 
all the kings in the world had been in these two ships, 
and seen this battle, I think they would have stopped 
it very soon, and never have allowed any more fighting 
any where, but would have sent their ships and sailors 
to do useful work, and carry useful things to the people . 
of other countries. 

Then the two ships got close together, and the young 
man, and some other fighters, were sent to try to get 
into the enemy's ship and see if they could not kill the 
captain, and take the ship from them ; but just as the 
young man was going to get over the side of their ship, 
he had got hold of a rope to pull himself in, the captain 
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came up to him with a pistol in his hand. He fired 
the pistol at the young man's arm, to make him let go 
the rope ; so the ball of the pistol broke his arm, and 
he fell from the ship's side into the sea. So, instead of 
killing the captain, he had his own arm broken by a 
pistol ball, and himself tumbled into the sea. 

At first, every one thought he would have been 
drowned, but there was one end of a rope in the water, 
the other end was tied to the side of his own ship, so 
he laid hold of the rope with his one hand, and they 
pulled him into his own ship ; but just at that instant, 
as he was getting in, they shot a cannon ball at him, 
and smashed both his legs to pieces. 

After that, the two ships ceased fighting ; they did 
not wish to fight any longer, as almost all the sailors, 
in both ships, were either killed or wounded. So one 
ship sailed one way and the other another way ; and as 
for the poor young man, the doctors in the ship cut his 
arm and his two legs off" properly, and the captain told 
the carpenter to make him two wooden legs: so, at 
last, the poor fellow had but one arm, and ho leg at all. 
So when the ship returned home, to get repaired, and 
to get some more men in the places of those who were 
killed and wounded, they put this poor fellow on shore; 
they said he was good for nothing now, and I am sorry 
to inform you, that he is now to be seen every day 
begging, in a sad, forlorn state, in the streets of London. 
I wonder what his friend, the old man will say to him, 
when he sees him in London, without legs, and but one 
arm begging his bread from door to door ! 
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84. ^THE FISHEBMAN AND THE BOAT. 



A man one day said he would go and catch some fish 
for his dinner. He said to his wife, I will soon catch 
as many fish as we can eat for dinner ; and I will come 
home again at twelve o'clock, and you shall fry the fish, 
and we will have our dinner at one o'clock : so you 
must have a ^ood fire when I come home. 

Then the man went and got his things ready to catch 
the fish with. He had a fishing rod, — it was a very 
long one. A fishing rod is almost like a stick, or a 
carter's whip ; but it is longer than a stick or a whip. 
And when the man gets to the water, he stands in the 
field and can reach a great way into the water,.without 
letting the fishes see him, and without falling into the 
water, to frighten the fishes away from that place. 

One end of the rod is as thick as a little boy's leg, — 
that is the end that they take hold of, — the other end 
is not near so thick and strong, — that is the end that 
the line is tied to ; and at the end of the line is the 
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hook, and a worm or an insect is put upon the hook. 
They put the worm and the hook and the line into the 
water ; so when a fish sees the worm put into the water 
he swims up to it in a minute, and gets it into his 
mouth to eat it. He then tries to swim away again, hut 
cannot go far ; hecause the worm and the hook and the 
line are tied fast to the rod, in the man's hand. Then 
the man can soon feel the fish pulling to get away : so 
he sticks as fast as he can to the rod, for fear the fish 
should pull it out of his hand, and swim away with it 
altogether. The poor fish cannot get the hook out of 
his mouth ; because it is so sharp, and catches hold of 
his throat so fast. 

I could tell you many a story about people going to 
fish ; but I shall only tell you this one just now : I will 
tell you some more another time. I have one ; — a very 
good story about a shark which a gentleman one day 
went to catch, — and at last he did catch it; and it was 
so large and strong, and had such a big mouth, and such 
long strong thick teeth, that all the people in the ship 
were afraid of it, and kept as far off as they could. 
But I must go on with the story of the fisherman and 
the boat, or else the man will not be back again in time 
to have his fish £ried for dinner at one o'clock. 

I have just told you, that, when a man feels a fish 
pulling at the hook and the line, he holds as fast as he 
can by the thick end of the rod ; and the fish pulls at 
the small end of the rod, which is as small as a quill or 
a pen : then the rod begins to bend, and you can see it 
bend if you take notice of the small end of the rod, you 
would think it would break every minute ; but it is so 
tough that it will not break. 
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At last the fisherman pulls the poor fish oat of the 
water : he then puts the rod down and runs to get it 
off the hook, and so puts it into a thing that he has, 
like a basket, — some people call it a pannier. 

Well, now, be sure to have a fire ready at twelve 
o'clock, said the man to his wife, for I shall soon come 
back with the fish. So be set off as fast as he could 
walk. 

It was a long way to the water, but he soon got 
there ; because he did his best, and walked as swiftly 
as he could. Then he took his fishing rod and line and 
hook and worm, and went on in the proper way that 
he had gone on before at the same place. He thought 
there, was a fish biting at the worm, so he pulled it out 
of the water ; but it was nothing but the wind blowing 
the line that made him think it was a fish pulling at it. 

Then the man put the hook into the water again, and 
let it remain in a good while, but not any of the fish 
would bite at the worm. I suppose they were all 
gone to another place. He stopped and stopped till 
it was ten o'clock, and could not catcb one single fish 
in all the time : then he tried again, and was as careful 
as possible, but not a single one could he catch. So at 
last he got quite vexed with them, and it was almost 
dinner time. The man then pidled the line out of the 
water, to see if it was all right, and looked at it a long 
time. Then he said it was all right enough : so it was 
no use to stop here, because the fishes will not let me 
catch them, if I stop here till night. 

Then he saw a boat sailing on the water. There 
were some men in it. " At last the boat came close to 
him, and the men in the boat said, What are you d<Hng 
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in this place ? The man said to them, I have been 
here all this day, trying to catch fish, but I cannot 
catch any ! Then the men in the boat said to him, 
the fishes are all gone to another place, and we are 
going to fish for them. Then the man said. Will you 
let me get into your boat, and take me with you ? So 
they let him get into the boat, and took him to the 
place to which all the fishes had gone. Then he was 
glad. They soon got to the proper place and began to 
put their hooks into the water, and the fishes to bite all 
the worms. So they were soon caught — every man 
had almost a basket full of fishes. The man that 
could not catch any at the other place, got out of the 
boat upon a post, or a thick piece of wood, that stood 
up in the water. He said, This will just do for 
me to sit on, because I am so tired with walking so 
far and standing so long. The other people in the 
boat said to him, that is a very good place that you 
have got ; you will catch a good many there, if you 
mind and take care. We will sail away, for a little 
time, to the other side of the water ; but we will come 
back again soon, and take you into our boat again, to 
the place where you were at first, for you will then have 
as many fishes as your basket will hold ; so you can 
take them home to your wife, and have them fried for 
dinner. 

85. THE FISHEBKAN AND THE BOAT. 



Then the men in the boat left the man sitting upon 
the post in the middle of the water ; he was left by 
himself: there was not room for any more people upon 
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the post, it was not quite as big as a chair, but he did 
not mind that, because there were so many fishes about 
there where he was sitting. 

The boat sailed away very soon, it went quite fast, it 
was so far off in a little time, that he could hardly see 
it ; at last he looked for it, but he could not see it at 
all, for it was out of his sight. 

In less than two hours, the man upon the post, looked 
into the thing that he put his fishes into, and he saw it 
was nearly full, it would not hold above two or three 
more. When the lid was lifted, one of the fishes 
started up, and leaped into the water again ; then he 
said, I will catch three or four more, and then go home 
to dinner, as soon as they come with the boat ; I cannot 
go till the boat comes, because the water is so deep, I 
should be drowned. After that he caught one, two' 
three, four, more ; and the basket was full up to the 
top, and was very heavy, with all the fishes in it ; he 
had it fastened upon his shoulder by a belt and a 
buckle. 

I wish the boat was here, said the man ; for if it does 
not come soon, I cannot get home in time to have some 
fish fried for my dinner, as I told my wife I should be 
at home by twelve o'clock. I want my dinner very 
much, I am so hungry, I wish the men would come 
with the boat, and take me off this post, for I do not 
like to stop any longer here ; and the basket is so heavy 
and hurts my shoulder so much. 

Then he looked at his watch, to see whether it'was 
dinner time ; dear me, said the man, it is five o'clock, 
and I said I should be home at twelve o'clock ; I did 
not think it was so late, and I dare say my wife has 
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made the fire, and is waiting for me ; I do wish the 
men wordd come, I wonder what they are doing all this 
time; I am very hungry. So he looked, and looked 
all round, to see if he could spy the boat coming, 
to take him off the post. He looked so hard, that 
he saw something like a boat, a good way off, then 
he was glad ; he saw it move just like a boat, but he 
could not see any men in it, it was too far off to see the 
men ; so he waited and kept watching it sail, till at last, 
when he was just going to see the men pulling the boat 
to where he was, it flew out of the water in half a 
second, and frightened him so, that he was just going 
to fall head oyer heels into the water with all his 
fish. 

Was it not a very strange thing to see a boat fly up 
out of the water ? But I must inform you it was not a 
boat, it was only a very large bird; one that could 
walk on the land, fly in the air, and swim in the water, 
and any bird cannot do all that. 

This large bird was shaped like a boat, you could not 
see his legs, when he was in the air, but you might see 
his neck, and his head, and his tail, quite plainly ; his 
wings moved backwards and forwards, like the branches 
of a tree, when the wind moves them backwards and 
forwards in very stormy weather. 

When the strange bird flew away, the man was not 
so much frightened, as when it first rose out of the 
water ; so he began, once more, to look for the proper 
boat, but it did not come in sight. So he was very 
sorry, and very hungry also, and very tired with sitting 
so long, and nobody to talk to him, and take him off the 
post. So he took out his watch again, and saw that it 
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was seven o'clock, and almost dark. He was quite 
afraid of stopping out all night, and no bed to sleep in, 
and perhaps two or three of those large birds might 
come in the night time, and whip off with both him and 
his fish basket altogether ; one bird might perhaps take 
the basket, and two of Ihem might take him. 

He said he wished he had not got into the boat at 
first ; or that he had not got upon the post' to fish, but 
that he had gone with the rest of the men in the boat* 
But he said also, if the boat should have sunk, and all the 
people in it be drowned; then, if I had been in it, how 
should I have hked that ? It is better to be alive here, 
than to be drowned along with them. At last it grew 
quite dark. 

86. — THE FXSHEBMAK AND THE BOAT. 

Now, I will tell something more about the boat, and 
the men that sailed away in it. When they left the 
man by himself, they said, we will only go in the boat 
this way a little while, to a house where they had a 
fire, to cook some fish, and eat our dinner, and rest 
awhile ; we will then go to the man that we left upon 
the post, catching fish, and we will take him to the 
place where there were no fish ; so that he can go home 
to his wife, as we told him we would. 

But when the men had rested themselves awhile, 
they began to drink ale and gin, and to smoke some 
nasty stuff out of pipes ; and this made them forget 
the poor man that was by himself. So they kept 
smoking and drinking till it was quite dark night, and 
never went near the poor fellow upon the post, as they 
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said they would. At last, one of the men said, Oh, dear 
me, we must go and take the man home, or else he will 
fall asleep upon the post, and tumhle into the water, 
and he drowned ! The other men said. No, we will not 
go to him to-night ; it is no use, it is so dark, we cannot 
find the post that he sits on, we must let him remain 
there till morning, we hope he will be safe in the 
morning, then they got some more stuff to drink, and 
to smoke, and it made them all yery ill and stupid. 
So they at last went to sleep amongst some hay and 
some straw in a stable, to wait till it was daylight in 
the morning. 

It was a yery foolish thing in the fisherman to get 
out of the boat at first ; and it was yery stupid, also, 
for him to remain upon the post, when the boat sailed 
away. But it was yery wicked for the other men, to 
say they would come back in a short time, and take 
him off the post, when they did not do what they told 
the man they would do. When any one says he will 
do any thing, he ought to do it ; if he does not do it, 
he is a bad man, or a bad boy. 

It was bad enough to sit upon a post, in the centre 
of the water, even in the day time, but in the night 
time it was ten times worse ; because he had had no- 
thing to eat all the day before ; and he could not sleep 
because there was neither a bed nor any room to lie 
down in. 

The night was cold and dark and dismal enough, you 
may be sure. The wind blew, and the water rolled all 
round the post, and made such a roar, that the man 
thought every wave, as it came by, would wash him 
overboard, and drown him; or that some large-mouthed 
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fish, such as a shark, might see him and seize him by 
the leg and haul him down and eat him. In this pain- 
ful way he was forced to remain out all night. 

After looking a long time, he saw that it was coming 
light, and in forty minutes after, it was daylight. 

When it was dayUght he thought the boat would 
come and take him down. But the men were all, but 
one, asleep in the stable upon the hay and straw, — 
drunk and stupid. This one man did not make him- 
self stupid ; — ^he was a good man. So as soon as morn- 
ing came he left the stupid fellows in the stable, and 
went to the water side, got into the boat, and without 
any one to help him, hiB rowed the boat straight off to 
the post where the poor hungry fisherman had been sit- 
ting almost a day and a night. 

As soon as he saw the man in the boat coming for 
him he knew what it was for : so he was as glad as if 
any one had given him a boat load of fishes. Then the 
good man said, I am come for you at last ; get into the 
boat in a second, and I will take you to the place where 
the fishes would not bite ; and then you can go home 
to your wife, and she will fry you some of your fishes 
for breakfast. The man's limbs were so cold and stiff 
that he could hardly get into the boat. 

As he was rowing him to the place he said, I am glad 
you came with the boat ; but where are the other men 
that were with you yesterday ? Oh ! said the good man, 
they are all drunk in the stable ! I thought they were 
drowned, said the man. At last they got to the place ; 
and the man and his pannier got ashore. The fisher- 
man went home to his wife ; and the good man that- 
saved his life sailed back again. 
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87.— THE BOY THAT WAS KILLED BY HIS OWN 
LITTLE horse! 

It is very proper, that "boys and girls should have 
playthings to exercise themselves with ; and to amuse 
themselves with. Some playthings to use when they 
are in-doors, in wet weather ; and some to use, out of 
doors, when the weather is fine. There are some sorts 
of toys, that can be played with anywhere ; either in 
doors or out of doors ; such as tops or skipping cords, 
GT swings, or flutes, or fiddles, or drums, or bag pipes. 
There are some sorts of things that ought not to be 
played with in houses, or even in the streets ; such as 
cricket, bats, foot balls, hoops, marbles, leap frog, trap- 
bat-and-ball, rounders, shuttle cock, or kites. 

There are some kinds of plays, that ought not to be 
played at in any place, such as gunpowder plays, and 
cards, and all sorts of gambling, and pitch and toss, and 
horses ; these plays are very dangerous indeed, many 
boys have their eyes blown out by gimpowder ; and 

p 2 
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many have lost their money by playing at pitch and 
toss, or at cards, or at other sorts of gambling ; then, 
when they have lost all their money, they do not know 
how to get any more ; so the next thing they do, is to 
go and rob somebody, or steal somebody's things ; then 
they are caught at it, and then they are put into prison, 
and afterwards they are hanged, or transported. Some 
people, when they have been playing at improper plays^ 
and have lost all their money, are so sorry for it, and 
80 vexed and angry with themselves, that they leap 
into the sea and drown themselves, or take a rope and 
hang themselves, or a pistol and shoot themselves, or 
perhaps a sword or a dagger and stab themselves. 

Now, these sad things I am sure every good little 
boy and girl will say, are very bad and wicked ; and 
they wiU also say, that .it would be much better if 
people would never play at bad games, but play at 
proper plays, or read some books about Captain Cook, 
or Robinson Crusoe, or Sandford and Merton, or the 
Children in the Wood, or Chevy Chase, or Robin Hood 
Ballads, or the One HiQidred Original Tales for Chil- 
dren. 

A boy is not a horse, and therefore it is wrong to 
play at horses ; one boy should not carry another boy 
upon his back like a horse, because it is vulgar and 
dangerous to do so, and it is a deal worse for a little boy 
to attempt to carry a big heavy boy upon his back ; be- 
cause the little boy is not strong enough for tiiat. His 
back is so weak, and the big boy is so heavy, that it 
is ten to one, but when the little fellow begins to move, 
that he will either fall under the big fellow who is upon 
his back, or have his back bone broken. 
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Then he will be a cripple all l^e rest of his life, and 
I should be glad to know how he will get his living, 
when his father and his mother die? Now, I have 
shown yon how bad it is to play at horses in this way, 
I shall, in the next place, show yon that it is as im- 
proper to play at horses, by tying strings to boys' 
arms, or round their bodies, and driving them along, or 
whipping them along ; I told you before, that a boy is 
not a horse, nor a donkey, so, of course, he should not 
be used as a horse, nor a mule, nor a donkey, and have a 
bridle put upon him, and be driven about by a big dunce 
of a lad, till he, the little boy, is ready to fall upon the 
ground and faint, and perhaps forced to have a doctor 
to get him well again. So now, I am certain, that after 
a good boy has read this, he will not play any more at 
horses. 

All boys are glad to have a ride, either in a coach or 
a cart, or a wheel barrow, or upon a sledge, or upon a 
« donkey, or a mule, or an elephant, or a horse, or a 
camel, or upon any animal that it is proper to ride on. 
When a boy has a little horse of his own, he is very 
fond of it, and is very proud of it too. 

There was once a boy whose name was Alfred, he 
was nine years of age ; one day he asked his father to 
buy him a little horse; His father said to him, Alfred, 
you have always been a good boy, and behaved your- 
self well to your mamma, and minded what I have told 
you to do ; and there is one thing which you have al- 
ways pleased me with, and that is, you have improved 
yourself in learning, as much as you could, and are 
clever for your age ; and I hope you will continue to 
learn as fast as you can ; so that, when you grow up to 
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be a man, you may be both wise and good. I think 
you are rather too young to have a pony yet, I think it 
will be better to wait one year longer, you will be then 
ten years of age. I will then buy you a little horse, 
and teach you how to ride properly. 

So the boy thanked his &ther, and said to him, 
father, a year will not be a long time before it is over, 
it is but fifty-two weeks, and then I shall have a 
pony. 



88. THE BOY THAT WAS KIIiLED BY HIS OWN 

LITTLE HOBSE. 



So, after a year had passed away, Alfred was a year 
older, and was just ten years of age. Then he told his 
father, how old he was. So his feither said to him, I 
will purchase you a pony, as I promised you when you 
were only nine years old, and now you are ten, so I will 
go to a man who sells all sorts of horses, large ones and 
small ones, and of all sorts of colours, black and white, 
and gray and bay, and chestnut, and pie-balled, and all 
the colours that horses axe of. 

Then his father went to the horse dealer, and bought 
Alfred a pony, he was a very fine little horse, his tail 
was of a proper length, his mane was of the same colour 
as his tail, which was quite black, and the pony was 
nearly black, with a beautiful little head, indeed ; he 
was altogether a pretty, smart, little animal. 

The next day, the horse dealer took the pony to the 
gentleman's house, then every body came out to look 
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at the little horse. All the family liked him, and 
Alfred's mamma said he was quite a beauty. Alfred said, 
what a beauty you are pony, I should like to have a 
ride upon you to-morrow morning. His father said, he 
must not ride the little horse, but when some one went 
out with him ; because he had not learned to ride yet. 
So the pony was put into the stable with his saddle and 
bridle, to remain all night, and the family went to 
bed. 

Alfred could not fall asleep for thinking about his 
fine little horse, he turned, first to one side of the bed, 
and then to the other, and tossed about till it was 
morning. Then he got out of bed, and put on his 
clothes, and went to the man servant, and asked him to 
unlock the stable door to let him look at his dear little 
horse; so the man gave him the key to unlock the 
door himself. When he unlocked the door, he saw his 
little horse, standing quiet in the stall. Then Alfred 
went up to him, and put his arms about the horse's 
neck, and felt him so warm, and he smelled so 
sweet, that he thought he should like to take a morn- 
ing ride before the family got up. 

Then Alfred looked for the saddle and the bridle, 
but he did not know how to put them properly upon the 
horse, because he had never put a saddle upon a horse. 
At last he went to the servant, and asked the servant 
to go and saddle and bridle his pony. The servant 
went and did it, but he said to Alfred, your papa told 
you not to ride the horse by yourself, without he was 
with you, Alfred said, he would only just go outside of 
the gate, into the road a little way, and then come back 
again ; and he could put the pony into the stable before 
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the fietmily got up ; so then, no one wocdd know any- 
thing about it. 



89. — THE BOY THAT WAS KILLED BY HIS OWN 
LITTLE H0B8E. 



After that, the man saddled and bridled the pony, 
and Alfred took him to the gate, and the man servant 
helped Alfred to mount upon his back. Then the 
servant went back to the house, and Alfred set off to 
take a little ride in the lane. 

At first, Alfred sat very still, and the pony went on 
quietly. In a little time, he began to strike the pony, 
with a little whip, to make him go fester, the little 
horse did not like to be beaten, so he set off in a quick 
pace, then the boy whipped him again, till he made him 
gallop as fast as possible, and as the horse was turning 
round a comer of the road, where there was a mile- 
stone standing ; Alfred fell from the pony, and pitched 
his head against the mile-stone, and was killed on the 
spot, in an instant. 

In a little while it was breakfeist time, and they all 
sat down to break£Eist; all but Alfred. So his papa 
said, go and call the boy, then the servant went to call 
for Alfred, but he could not find him, he had not re- 
turned with his pony ! So the servant went out upon 
the road to teU the boy to come to breakfast, he could 
not see the pony any where. So he began to be fright- 
ened, and thought the little horse had run away with 
the boy. So he went farther and farther upon the 
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road, till at last, he aaw the pony eating grass close to 
the mile stone, and the boy lying dead beside him. 

The servant was so frightened, that he dared not to 
go back to tell his master. Then he ran away as fast 
€is he coidd, so that his master might never see him any 
more. Then all the family wer^ frightened, because 
neither the servant nor the boy came back; so they 
went into the stable to look for the pony, but it was 
gone ! 

At last, two men came to the gate, and went up to 
the house, one man was leading the little horse, by the 
bridle, and the other was carrying the dead boy in his 
arms. 

When the family saw what it was, they all began to 
shed tears for poor little Alfred ; his face was all over 
blood, and his eyes were closed. When his poor 
mother saw that he was dead, and his face all over 
Uood, she gave a loud shriek, and fell upon the poor 
dead boy, and she never spoke another word, and the 
next morning she was dead also. 

This is a very sad tale indeed, Alfred's father and all 
the family were very ill for a long time, and .the man 
servant never came back again, nobody knew where he 
was gone. 

It was very wrong in little Alfred, to ask the servant 
to saddle the horse for him, and very wrong for him to 
ride the pony ; but it was much worse for the man to 
give him the key of the door, and it was worst of all, to 
put the saddle on the pony and help Alfred upon his 
back. 
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90. OLD NANNY. 



A poor old woman, once lived in a small house by 
herself; her name was Old Nanny; the house which 
she lived in had but one door to it and one window ! It 
stood very near the road side, at the end of a nice town 
in Staffordshire ! 

When the people that lived in the country went into 
the town, they went close by Old Nanny's little cottage, 
and when the door was open they could see her, in the 
inside. Sometimes sitting on a chair ; and sometimes 
st€uiding near a table ; or walking about in the inside. 

When the people that lived in the town took a walk 
into the country, they also went by Old Nanny's cot- 
tage, as the other people did that came out of the 
coimtry into the town! Old Nanny was very comfort- 
able, and all things went on very well with her in her 
little house, till one morning, at breakfast time, the 
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fire burnt a large hole in her tea-kettle ; right through 
the bottom of it ! 

The hole was so large that all the water that was in 
the tea kettle ran through it into the fire, and almost 
put the fire out. 

When Old Nanny saw that, she took the kettle off 
the fire as quickly as she could, and looked into it, but 
there was not a drop of water left in it ! It had all run 
through the holes that the fire had burnt in the bottom. 
Indeed, when she held the kettle up to the window, she 
saw there was one large hole, — and there were, besides, 
a good many small ones. So Old Nanny said, my poor 
old kettle is done for at last ; — it is fall of holes and 
will not hold any more water : it is good for nothing at 
all, and I have no money to buy me a new one. Oh ! 
what shall I do ? How can I make tea without a tea 
kettle! 

So poor old Nanny went and shut the door, and went 
and sat down, and began to sob and weep in a very 
sorrowful manner. She remained in this way for a long 
time : till, at last, she started up, and went and locked 
her door, and then went to bed ; but it was quite day- 
light, and she could not fall asleep, for thinking about 
the holes in her kettle, and how she could make tea 
in the afternoon. 

After some time she got up again ; and when she 
looked towards the chimney she saw her little fire was 
gone quite out. The weather, to be sure, was nice and 
warm : so she said, it is no use to light my fire ; because 
I have nothing to boil the water in to make my tea of. 
Oh ! what shall I ever do ! I shall soon be dead, now that 
I have no tea kettle, and no money to buy one with. 
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Then she sat down upon her chair and sobbed and 
wept. 

There was a nice little girl that lived in that town, — 
in Staffordshire, — where Old Nanny Hyed. She was a 
good nttle girl, and very kind to poor people. If she 
saw a poor old man or a woman, or a poor boy or girl 
weeping in the streets, or in a house, she would say, 
why do you weep old man ? or why do you cry poor 
woman ? Then she would hear what he or she said, 
and afterwards give them some money. 

This kind little girl was but ten years of age. One 
day, — ^it was the same day that Old Nanny was weep- 
ing for her tea kettle, — this good girl was taking a walk 
towards the end of the town, and passing by Old 
Nanny's cottage. When she came to the door she heard 
some one weeping in the inside : so she knocked at the 
door. Then poor Old Nanny, with her eyes faU of 
tears, came and opened the door : so the little girl said, 
Nanny, why are you crjring so ? Nanny said, because 
I want my tea so badly, and the fire has burnt the bot- 
tom of my kettle out. Well, Nanny, said the little 
girl, but you have no fire in your grate: you had better 
make a fire. Make up your fire, Nanny, and I will 
call again and see how it bums when I come back 
again. 

Well, now, this kind hearted girl walked back into 
the town as fast as she could, and went to a shop where 
they sold all sorts of tea kettles and saucepans, and 
filing pans, and fenders, and tongs, and pokers, and 
fire shovels, and aU kinds of nails and screws, and hat 
pins, and hinges, and locks, and keys, and spades, and 
sithes, and sickles, and all sorts of things made of iron, 
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and steel, and brass, and tin, and copper. So the little 
girl said to the shopman, can you sell me a good tea 
kettle, that will hold about two quarts of water at once } 
Yes, Miss, said the shopman ; here is one of the proper 
size : aQd this is a very good one, such as you want. 
What is the price of this kettle ; said the little lady to 
the maa. Three shillings and sixpence. Miss, said the 
shopman : so he put a piece of paper about the kettle, 
and the young lady put her hand into her pocket and 
took out her purse to pay for the kettle. She opened 
h^r purse, and was sorry to see that she had only two 
shillings and two sixpences : — ^that was but three shil- 
lings in all. So the little girl began to blush ; but the 
man said to her, never mind the odd sixpence, you can 
pay me that the next time you come to my shop. I 
will send the kettle to where you live, said the man in 
the shop. No, thank you ! said the little girl : I will 
take it myself. So she took the new tea kettle in her 
hand, and tripped out of the shop with it, and took it 
straight off to Old Nanny's cottage. 

Old Nanny was standing at the door, and saw the 
good little girl coming towards her with something in 
her hand, but Nanny did not know what it was ; then 
the little girl saw that the poor womaa's eyes were qidte 
red with shedding tears. 

So they both went into the little house, that, as I 
told you, had but one door, one window, and one 
chimney in it. The fire was burning nicely. Here^ 
Nanny, said the kind hearted little lady, I have brought 
you something, open it, it is for yourself; so. Old 
Nanny untied the string, and took off the thick paper, 
and there was a new, and as beautiful a tea-kettle as 
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ever was seen in the world. It was quite bright, and 
had such a nice tight lid to it. 

So, Old Nanny put the kettle down upon the table, 
and then looked a little while at the good little girl ; 
then she clapped her hands together and said, thank 
you, my dear little maid ; God bless you, my dear ; and 
then sat down in her chair and began to cry, as she did 
at first, when the fire burnt the bottom of her kettle out. 

When the little girl saw Old Nanny weeping, she 
began to weep herself, and sobbed very loudly. Then 
she turned herself towards the door, and without speak- 
ing one word to Old Nanny, she left her crying in the 
house, shut the door after her, and walked slowly home- 
wards. 

91. — OLD TOMMT AND HIS DONKEY. 



A poor old man once had a donkey, which was very 
useful, to carry his things about the streets in a little 
cart to sell to the people. Old Tommy gave his poor 
donkey some hay twice a day, till all the hay was eaten 
up. The old man then did not know what to do, but 
at last he found it out. So the next morning he got 
up an hour sooner, and took his donkey a good way, to 
a nice green lane, where there was plenty of grass; 
80 donkey eat his belly Ml, and then set off and did his 
work quite well. At night Old Tommy took him once 
more to the green lane to get his supper ; the donkey 
was quite glad of it, and poor Old Tommy was glad of 
it also. So they went every morning and evening to 
the green lane. At last the donkey found the way by 
himself. 
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92. — BILL JACKSON; OB, THE LITTLE SAILOB. 



One day there was a boy that went down to the sea 
side, to look at the sea and hear it make a noise. He 
was quite glad when a large wave came, and made a 
noise like the noise of the wind when it blows into a 
high tree. Then he waited till the wave went back 
again, and till another wave came and made a noise as 
loud as the other ; sometimes he would stop a long 
time, till it was almost dark, and then his mother 
thought he was lost. 

Next day, he went again, and saw a great many 
waves rolling along quite nice. So he walked up to 
the sea side, and went along almost a mile, close up to 
the water ; till at last he came to a boat, and there was 
nobody in it or near it. It was not in the sea, but very 
near it ; and was not tied to anything at all. The boy 
had never seen a boat before, by itself, but what was 
tied to something. So he got into it, and was quite 
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pleased that he was big enough to get into a boat, by 
himself. 

After that, he began to think how nice it was to be 
a sailor, and go away in a ship to some place a great 
way off, farther than France or Egypt. Just as he was 
thinking what a fine boat it was, and how much he 
should like to have it, a wave came right up, all round 
the boat, and tumbled it into the sea with the boy in it. 
The boy's name was Bill, but some people called him 
William, because his father was called William. 

When Bill saw the water taking the boat away, he 
thought the next wave that came, would take it back 
again, where it was at first, but it did not, it only took 
it farther into the sea. Poor Bill was in the boat all the 
time, and was going to jump into the sea, to go home 
to his father and mother ; but he was afraid he should be 
drowned, the sea was so deep, and it was almost dark, 
and he had not had his supper ; so he began to cry, 
and did not know what to do, nor what would become 
of him. 

He tried to push the boat towards the shore, but he 
could not get it to go that way a bit, it went more and 
more away from the land, and farther and farther into 
the sea. Just then, the wind began to blow, and it 
blew the water up and made very high waves ; and the 
waves rolled along and made such a dismal sound in 
Bill's ears, and dashed against the sides of the boat so 
hard, that it nearly broke it all to pieces ; and some of 
the water came over the sides of the boat, and splashed 
right into Bill's face, and into his mouth, and up his 
nose, and into his ears, and into his shoes, and down his 
neck into his breast. The water tasted quite as salt as 
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salt beef, which his mother used to give him for dimier. 
Then he began to cry more and more, and wished he 
had not got into a boat that was not tied to something. 
He looked up to the sky, but could only see a 
few stars, and a bit of the moon, quite crooked and 
sharp at each end. So he lay down in the boat quite 
cold« in the water at the bottom. Poor BUI thought 
he should be dead in the morning ; and, sure enough, 
he fell asleep. 

Wliile poor Bill was asleep, the wind blew harder 

and harder, and it rained a good deal, and the waves 

rose higher and higher and tossed the boat up and 

down worse than they did before he fell asleep, but poor 

Bill did not hear the wind, nor feel the rain and the 

cold, and he did not fear the waves, because he did not 

see them nor hear them roar, for he was quite sound 

asleep, and that was the reason that he was not 

afraid of being tossed over board and drowned. Many 

times the boat was nearly upset, that is, turned over, 

the bottom to the top and top to the bottom, if it had 

been upset the boy would have been pitched head 

foremost into the salt water and most likely would 

have been drowned in his sleep, before any body could 

have got him out; and in this way the boy and the 

boat kept drifting along till morning when the light came. 

When morning came the wind did not blow half so 

strong as it blew in the night time, and after a little 

while the sun rose and began to shine very hot, so 

hot that it almost burnt his face before he awoke ; at 

last he did awake, and began to rub his eyes to see 

where he was, he thought he was sitting close before 

a ^e, but it was only the sun shining into his face 
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that made him think so. When he had rubbed his 
eyes he felt very hungry and wanted something for his 
breakfast, and he had had no supper the night before, 
because the boat sailed off with him. Then Bill 
began to look about the boat, till at last he saw a good 
lump of bread in the water, so he was glad, and began 
to eat it as hard as he could. 

While he was busy eating his bread he was looking 
a long way off upon the sea; At last he saw a little 
black thing like a dog, so he kept looking straight at it 
till he thought it got bigger and bigger, till it was as 
big as a boat : then it came nearer and nearer till it got 
very large. At last the boy saw it was a ship sailing along 
the sea. He saw the sailors in the ship very plainly ; 
some were walking about on the deck, and some of 
them were up the masts, and some of them were pulling 
the ropes. So one of the sailors upon the mast saw 
the boat that the little boy was in, and he ran and told 
the captain of the ship that there was a boat in the sea. 
Then the captain took a spy glass that he had under 
his arm, and began to spy through it, and in one mi- 
nute he saw poor Bill in the boat lookix^ at the ship. 
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93. — BILL JACKSON ; OB, THE LITTLE SAILOR. 



As soon as the captain saw that there was a boy in 
the boat, he stopped his own ship, to see what the boy 
was doing in a boat by himself. So the captain told 
four of his own sailors, four of the boldest of them, to 
get into a boat, and go to the boat in which the boy 
was ; and fetch hini on board as soon as they could. 

Then the four bold sailors, put out a boat, as quick 
as lightning, and rowed to the boy's boat, and brought 
him to the ship, and took him to the captain, as he had 
ordered them. 

The captain was very much pleased with the four 
sailors, because they were so sharp and quick, and 
clever, and did it so soon. 

All the sailors were much surprised to see so little 
a fellow in a boat by himself. When he came up into 
the ship, they stared at him, and wondered that the 
waves had not capsized his boat, and tossed him into 

Q 
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the sea, and drowned him. But it was not so bad with 
little ]%11 as aU that. 

Bill was a&sdd when the sailoTS took him on board 
the ship ; he thought they would do something with 
him ; but he did not cry as some boys would have 
cried. Bill's £Either had told him not to cry like an infant, 
for anything that hurt him, or that he did not like. So 
they took Bill to the captain on the quarter-deck. 

When the captain saw him, he said to him, well my 
man, what is your name ? Bill Jackson, Sir, said the 
boy ; but they call me William sometimes. Where do 
you come from, said the Captain ? Prom Dover, Sir, 
said little Bill. How old are you Bill, said the captain? 
1 shall be twelve next birthday, said the boy^ What 
trade are you Bill, said the captain. My father is a 
blacksmith. Sir, but I am no trade yet. Sir. What 
trade would you like to be my man ? I should like to 
be a sailor if you please, Sir, said Bill. Bravo, my little 
fellow, said the captain, so you shall be a sailor. 

Are you himgry Bill.^ have you had your breaks- 
fast, can you eat salt beef and ship biscuit ? I had no 
supper last night, and I have had no breakfast this 
morning, and I like ship biscuit and salt beef very well. 
Sir. Does your mother know where you are my lad, 
said the captain ? I do not think she does. Sir. I got 
into the boat, to see how nice it looked, and the waves 
came all round the boat, and the next time they took 
the boat clean off, out to sea, and I could not get her 
back again to the land ; so I was forced to remain out 
all night, till I saw your ship this morning ; or else, 
perhaps, I should have been lost at sea, or never got 
the boat to land again. 
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Then the captain said to Bill, Bill, would you Hke to 
go back to your mother, or would you rather take a trip 
round Cape Horn first, and go home to your mother 
when we come back again to England ? I would rather 
see my mother when we come back to England again. 
Sir, said Bill. Then they took Bill, and gave him some 
ship biscuit and salt beef. Bill eat a good deal of the 
beef and biscuit, becatise he had had no supper the 
night before, nor breakfast that morning. 

When Bill had finished his breakfast, he went on 
deck, to look at the ship and the sailors, to see how 
fast the ship sailed, and what the sailors and the 
captain were all doing in the different parts of tiie ship. 
Some were steering the ship, some were pulling the 
ropes and hoisting the sails, some were working on 
deck, some were up the masts in the rigging, some were 
below the deck, in the ship's hold, putting all the things 
away in their right places, where they ought to be ; 
and there was one sailor with a long cord, with a large 
piece of lead tied to the end of it. He was throwing 
the lead into the sea and pulling it up again by the 
cord ; to measure how deep the sea was, just in that 
part of it. 

After dinner. Bill went to help the sailors to work 
the ship. Bill did not know much about it, but he was 
very willing to learn. And it is a sure thing, that when 
boys are willing to learn, they learn auy thing very fast; 
then they can soon do it nearly as well as, the others. 
One good natured sailor showed Bill where he was to 
take hold of the rope, and he showed him also, how he 
was to hold his two hands, aad which way he was to 
pull the rope. Bill pulled as strongly as he could, 
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and the sailor told the captain afterwards, that BUI was 
nearly half as strong as a man. 

At night Bill felt his hands sore and his arms stiff; 
but the next day the captain gave Bill a new blue 
jacket and a new pair of trousers, and a new waistcoat, 
all made of blue cloth. The captain was so good 
lil^ewise, as to give Bill a sort of a leather hat to wear. 
When he had all these on, one of the sailors said. Bill, 
you are now " true blue." After that every body called 
Bill Jackson,, the little sailor. 

The little sailor with his true blue, and all the other 
sailors, worked so hard, and the captain was so clever, 
and the wind blew every day so fair and so strong, that 
in a little time the ship was in the Bay of Biscay and 
the mam ocean ; and in a few weeks she crossed the 
line. 

When the ship crossed the line, the ship's crew 
took and dipped the little sailor and some of the other 
sailors in the sea, over head and ears. If you ask 
any sailor he will tell you why they did it ; he will 
tell you that they always dip those sailors in ihe sea 
who have never crossed the line before. A good sailor 
will also tell you that the line goes quite round the 
middle of the world, and is just as £ax from one pole as 
it is from the other. 

In a few weeks the ship sailed as far as Cape Horn ; 
then the little sailor saw what sort of a place Cape 
Horn was, and liked it very much. As soon as they 
got round Cape Horn, they got into the great South 
Sea. This indeed is a very large place, they could not 
see any thing near the other side of it. In a few more 
^-* time they sailed to Robinson Crusoe's island. 
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They did not see Robinson, because he had gone away 
some time before. This also was a wonderfiil place. 
They were all sorry that they could not see such a won- 
derfully clever man as Robinson Crusoe was. 

After the captain and all the sailors had seen all the 
places where Robinson Crusoe lived, they took the ship 
to many other islands, and many other places, where 
they stopped a long time, getting the ship full of all 
sorts of goods and useful things, to bring home to 
England, to sell to the English people, when they 
wanted them. At last, the captain said one day to the 
sailors ; my men, we must now think of returning home 
to old England once more, to see how all our Mends 
and all the other people have got on while we have 
been away ; and what they have done considerable since 
we left them. 

Then the sailors turned the head of the ship round 
towards England, and the next day she set sail, with a 
strong and a fair wind. So they sailed round Cape Horn 
once more, and crossed the line once more, the same as 
before ; but the ship's crew did not dip the little sailor 
this time, because he had been dipped before ; and a 
good sailor will tell you that they ought only to dip a 
sailor once, and that is the first time that he crosses 
the line. 

The ship got on so well that she soon crossed the 
Bay of Biscay that time ; and the wind blew so well, 
and the sailors worked so hard, and the captain was so 
clever, that they very soon came in sight of England. 
Then the Captain said to Bill, Bill, would you like to 
see your father and mother now ? Yes Sir, said Bill, 
if you please. Sir. 

The next day the ship passed Dover, and Bill Jackson 
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was put on shore at the place where the boat took him 
out to sea. Then Bill went right home to his Ceither's 
house ; but his father and mother did not know him at 
first, because Bill was a sailor now, and was almost a 
man, he had been away so long, and grown so tall and 
stout, and talked and looked so welL 

Then Bill told them all about it, how he got into the 
boat ; how the tide took him away ; how the captain 
saw him, with his glass, in the boat ; how he was 
dipped ; what sort of a place Cape Horn was ; and Ko- 
binson Crusoe's island, and all the other wonders that 
he had seen. At last all the people of Dover found 
it out, after the little sailor had told them, that Bill 
Jackson was come home again to see his father and 
mother. 




94. — A KAKGASOO. 



A kangaroo is a strange animal that has as many legs 
as a mule,-^that is to say, four legs. But the two fore 
legs of a kangaroo are so very slender, and so very short, 
that they are of no use to him hardly. The hinder legs 
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i: of a kangaroo are so much longer than the fore legs, 

i:^ that when he tries to walk, with ail his four legs at once, 

;:. the same as a cow or a horse or a jackass, he caxmot do 

it at all to please himself: for his long hinder legs make 
[i his body stick up so high, and his short fore legs make 

the front part of his body come down so low, that when 
3 the animal begins to walk, down he fedls upon his nose, 

2; and almost breaks his neck. 

r. So after he has practised a while to walk witii four 

:^ tegs, he gets on so slowly, that he jumps up and stands 

; upon his two long and strong legs. When the people 

see him stand up, in this way, at £b:st, they do not 
know what it is for, nor what the kangaroo is going 
I to do with his two short legs. And then they be- 

gin to laugh at him, because he looks so strange stand- 
ing up in that way, and his two short slender legs 
hanging down upon his breast, like the hands and arms 
of a little baby. The kangaroo, however, knows very 
well what he is about, and what he int^ids to do. So 
he does not mind about the people laughing at 
him. 

When the kangaroo stands up upon two legs only, it 
is to look about himself on every side^ to see whidi way 
he likes to go best. Then he gives a good spring with 
his two best legs and his body, and leaps forward a long 
way at one leap; and he leaps up a good height, also, 
at the same time that he leaps forward. When a kan- 
garoo does his very best he leaps eight or ten yards at 
one leap I There, now, what do you think of that, my 
boy ? A donkey cannot do that, nor can a horse do 
that, nor can an elephant do that, nor can a lion do 
that, nor any animal amongst them all that leaps with 
four feet ; and the kangaroo only takes two of his. 
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I told you just now, that when the people that live 
there see the kangaroo standing upon his two legs, and 
the two short ones looking so very queer and short, 
they hegan to laugh ; hut as soon as the kangaroo gave 
one good leap, all the people gave over laughing, and 
were astonished at the animal, hecause he did it so well 
the first time. Then he took another leap as long and 
as high as the first was, and then another as long as 
that, and in a few seconds he got quite into a forest out 
of their sight, so that no one could tell where he was, 
where he would go, nor what he would do next. They 
waited a long time to see if the kangaroo would come 
leaping back again ; but he never came back. So they 
all said they had never had such fun in all their life- 
time before. 

When the people who saw the kangaroo leap into the 
forest, went home, they told a gentleman all that they 
had seen, and all that the kangaroo did, before they lost 
sight of him in the forest. Then the gentleman said to 
the people that told him, you should have run after the 
kangaroo, and caught him, and brought him home with 
you into the town, to let us all see him, to see how big 
he is, and how short his fore legs are, and what he can 
do, and how high and how far he can leap at once. 

One of the men who saw the .kangaroo said to the 
gentleman, we could not catch him ; because he went 
off" so very fast into the forest. If I had been there, said 
the gentleman, I woidd have caught him in less than 
five minutes ! The other man said, I do not think that 
any man in England, nor the best runner in the world, 
can overtake a kangaroo when he does his best. 

The gentleman said to the man who told him, will 
u show me to-morrow where this wonderful animal 
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was ; perhaps he will come again, and if he does come, 
I will let you see what I can do. This gentleman was a 
very swift runner, but he had never seen a kangaroo leap. 

Well, the next day they went to the place, and many 
of the people went with them, to see the fun, I mean 
the race between a man and a kangaroo. 

When they came to the proper place, they could not 
see any animals about there. So they were all sorry, 
because he did not come out. They waited above an 
hour and nothing came, so the people said it is no use 
to stop here, he will not come past us to-day. You do 
not know that, said another man, he may be coming 
now, for anything you know. Just as he said that, a 
man said, see ! look ! yonder comes the kangaroo. 

Then they all saw him coming leaping along, and the 
gentleman got himself ready to catch him. Then the 
kangaroo came up, then the gentleman made a spring 
to lay hold of him, but the kangaroo was not to be 
caught in that way by a man ; so he gave one of his best 
leaps, about twentyrfive or thirty feet, and went smack 
over the head of the gentleman like nothing, and went 
on, and on, towards the forest. 

As soon as the animal had leapt over his head, he 
turned about to follow him ; but, the longer he ran, the 
farther he was behind. Then all the people began to 
laugh, so the gentleman gave up the race, and sat down 
upon a tree, that was lying upon the groimd, to rest 
himself awhile; and, in a little time, the kangaroo 
entered the same forest that the one did which they saw 
the day before. The people could not tell whether it 
was the same animal which they had seen the day be- 
fore or not. 
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When the gentleman had rested himself long enough, 
he rose from the tree, and went to the man, and 
said to him, you were quite right, I see, I have now 
found it out, that I could not catch him by any means ; 
when I thought I had him, you saw what a spring he 
made over my head, and what long leaps he made, and 
how fast he leapt, and how soon he got away and 
entered the wood. 

So all the people went home to the town where they 
lived, and as they went along, they talked about the 
kangaroo, and laughed about its leaping over the 
gentleman's head, and a good deal higher than his 
head ; and one of the m^i asked the gentleman, if he 
could run as fast as a kangaroo could leap. The gentle- 
man said, no, he could not. So, after that day, he 
never said to any body that he could catch a kangaroo. 




95. THE HOBSE AND THE CLEVEB IBISHMAN. 



A horse is a very fine animal, he has four good strong 
legs, and but one tail; but the tail is sometimes so 
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long, that it reaches to the ground, and has very long hairs 
in it, hmg enough to make lines to catch fishes with ; some- 
times people cut horses' tails almost all off, close to the 
body. Then the horse does not like that, it makes him 
feel so uncomfortable, because when the flies get upon 
his back in the hot weather of summer, to bite him, he 
tries to whip them off with his short stump of a tail, 
but he cannot reach so far, and then the flies are not 
afraid of being hit by the tail, because it has been cut 
80 short. 

Flies dare not bite a horse with a long tail, because 
he would whip them off directly, and perhaps kill some 
of them. It is for this reason that a horse likes to have 
his tail a good length always in summer time, when the 
sun shines so hot, and when there are such swarms of 
flies buzzing about every where. 

A horse has two capital ears to hear with, he has 
also two eyes to see with ; but he has only one nose to 
smell with, but then his nose has two holes in it, one 
on each side ; I think this is the same as if he had two 
noses. He has one mouth only to eat with, and one 
head for his mouth, his nose, his eyes, and his ears. 
I told you before that he had one tail and four legs ; 
the legs are to walk with, to trot with, and to gallop 
with ; and I have told you what the tail is for, and be- 
sides beating the flies away, it makes the horse look 
much better than if he had no taiL 

Now, if you are a good boy, and try to learn fast to 
read and spell all the words quite fast and quite well, 
1 will tell you a capital story about a horse and a clever 
Irishman. 



•4 



There was once a '^^Hm' • '* ^^V ^^^^ °^ giass. 
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80 his master put him into a field where there was 
plenty of it ; the grass in this field got longer and longer 
every day, hecause it was in the spring time of the 
year, when grass and all sorts of things grow very fast. 
The grass grew faster than the horse could eat it. It 
was a large field, and there were no other horses in it 
but this one. At first, he tried to eat the grass as fast 
as it grew, but he could not eat it fast enough. If 
there had been several horses in the field, they could 
have eaten it all quite short, and perhaps there would 
not have been enough for them all. 

Then the horse did not like to eat any more grass, 
he got quite tired of it, he did not like it all. ' So he 
went to the side of the field, to see if he could find any- 
thing that he liked to eat better than grass. 

He looked about to see if he could find a place to get 
out of the field altogether, because he wanted to go 
somewhere into the road, or into the streets, to see what 
all the people were looking at, and whither they were 
all going. 

The horse went all round the field two or three times, 
but all the gates were shut, and properly fastened ; and 
there was not a single gap in the hedge big enough for 
him to get through ; so, at last, he did not know what 
to do with himself. After looking about him for some 
time, he saw some trees growing on one side of the field, 
so then he went up to the trees, but there was no hedge 
on that side of the field ; there was a river instead of 
a hedge. The horse looked at the trees, and looked at 
the river ; there was a wall on the other side of the 
river, between the river and the road, so that the horse 
could not get through the liver into the road, and so 
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that the people walking in the road, might not fall into 
the river. The wall, as I have just informed you, pre- 
vented them. 

When the horse saw that he could not get away, ho 
turned his head upwards, to look at the trees, and saw 
some of them, with branches hanging down ; then he 
poked his nose up, and opened his mouth, to see if he 
could reach them with his teeth, because he wanted to 
see if the leaves that were on the branches were good 
to eat. His head was just long enough to reach up to 
the branches, so he began to eat them. He liked them 
very well indeed, because they were so sweet and nice. 

When he had eaten all the leaves off one branch, and 
was just stretching his legs and his body, and his neck, 
and his head, to get some more of the leaves off another 
branch, his two fore feet slipped down the bank, 
before he could pull them back, and he fell headlong 
into the river, into the deepest part of it. The poor 
horse, as I just told you, went down head foremost; he 
made such a plunge, and such a noise, and such a 
splash in the water, that the people who were walking 
in the road, on the other side of the wall, were quite 
frightened. At first, they thought it was a large tree, 
or a house that had fallen down the bank into the river ; 
one man said it was like an earthquake. 

The horse went down with such a weight, that he 
got his head stuck fast in the mud at the bottom of the 
hole in the river, where there was a deal of mud. Then 
he began to move his legs about in the water, to kick 
up his heels and to struggle ; so that at last he got his 
head loose out of the mud, and got it up to the top of 
the water, or else he would soon have been choaked 
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with the mud and water. When his head got up to 
the top, his feet and legs went down into the pkce 
where his head had been at first. After this, all the 
people in the road, ran up to the place to see what it 
was that made such a plunge and such a splash. Then 
they saw it was a horse that had BftUen right down the 
steep and high bank, into tihe river ; it was not a tree, 
nor a house, nor an earthquake, as some of them sup- 
posed. 

After that, the poor horse tried to get himself out of 
the mess he had got himself into, for not being content 
with grass. In a short time he got his fept out of the 
mud, and tried to scramble up the bank which he had 
fallen down, but he could not get up at all. When he 
got one of his legs out, the others sunk deeper and 
deeper into the ground. He could not get out, he could 
not get up the bank ; but as he was trying his best, he 
fell backwards this time, once more, into the pit, oyer 
head and ears. So all the people cried out, oh, the 
poor horse is in once more, he cannot get out, he cannot 
get out, he will be drowned ; he will be drowned ! Oh 
the poor horse ; pull him out, help him out; get a rope ; 
fetch a good strong rope, and try to puU him up the 
bank into the field. 

Then a great number of strong people got into the 
field, to help to pull the horse up the bank. There was 
a man in the field that had a good long rope over his 
shoulder ; he said he would lend it to the people to 
pull the horse up. Then all the people gave a shout 
for the man that lent them his rope. Some of them 
said bravo! bravo! 

After that, a man went down the bank, and put the 
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rope round the legs and the neck of the horse, and the 
people on the top of the bank, laid hold of the long 
rope and began to pull at it ; the horse was very heavy, 
and hard to get up the bank ; but they got him out for 
all that, and got him almost to the top, into the field, 
where he was at first. But, just then, they gave a very 
hard pull at the rope, but the rope broke right off close 
to the horse, and the horse rolled down into the river 
once more. So all the people cried out again, oh, the 
poor horse will be drowned ! Oh, the poor horse ! So 
the people said what shall we do now ? How shall we 
get him out of the river ? 

Just as the horse was going to be drowned, his mas- 
ter came nmning up to the place where he was in the 
river. When he saw it was his own horse, he said, I 
would not lose that horse for £50 ; I will give any man 
£20 that will save his life and get him out of that place. 
The man that lent the people his rope, said to the mas- 
ter of the horse, he must be drowned now, for he is too 
heavy ; you see he has broken my rope to pieces, just 
like a bit of thread. 

When he had said that, there was an Irishman came 
up to see what they were all doing. The Irishman 
said, " Sure, and why do not you take the poor creature 
out of that?" 

The people said to the Irishman, why do you not 
take him out of that yourself? That I will do, said the 
Irishman, if you will all come out of this, and not bo- 
ther me, any of you. Then all the people began to 
stare at the Irishman, and said to him, where do you 
come firom ? Where do I come from ? I come from Ire- 
land to be sure, said the man ! Then said the people, 
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you cannot get the horse out alive. Then I will bring 
him out dead, said the Irishman. What countryman 
are you, Paddy? said one of the people to the Irishman. 

Then the master of the horse said to the Irishman, 
can you get my horse out of this place and save his 
life ? Yes, your honour, that I can, said the Irishman. 
Then I will give you £20 when you get him out safe 
alive. Your honour had better be getting your cash 
ready, said the clever Irishman, for I shall fetch him 
out of this in double quick time, you may be sure of 
that! 

Then the clever Irishman took some of his clothes 
off, and plunged right into the river, and got hold of 
the head of the horse, and turned it another way, down 
the river, where the water was not so deep, and the 
banks were not so steep and high. So he patted 
the poor creature upon his head and neck, then 
pulled at his head a little. So the horse was pleased, 
and did his best ; he got first one leg out of the mud 
and then another, and then another, till all four were 
out. Then the clever Irishman led the horse quietly 
down the river, where the bottom was harder than the 
other place, and there was not so much mud and dirt, 
till at last he came to a low place in the bank ; so he 
led him up the bank into his own field. The man then 
jumped upon his back, and galloped him right into the 
field as regular as before. The horse was all over mud 
and dirt, but he did not care for that. The gentleman 
then gave the clever Irishman a good deal of money 
and a lot of things besides. 

So all the people gave three cheers for the horse and 
the clever Irishman. At last, when all was over, the 
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clever Irishman went and bought the other man a new 
rope, because his rope had been broken. Then the 
clever Irishman went up to the people and said to them, 
my friends, if any body asks you who got the gentleman's 
horse out of the ditch, tell him he was an Irishman. 




96.— THE FLYING LION, THE EAGLE AND THE BABY. 



There are some animals that can walk, and some that 
can fly, and some that can only swim. I should like 
to know which is the easiest and the nicest to do, — that 
is, whether swimming, or flying, or walking. I know 
some live things that can do all the three things when- 
ever they wish to try. They can walk, or swim, or fly, 
just as they think proper. There are some that can 
only do two things, — that can only walk and fly, and 
some that can only walk and swim, and some that can 
only gwim and fly. 

There was once a clever little boy that asked another 
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boy, much older than himself, what was the reason that 
a lion had not wings to fly with? This little boy's 
name was William, and the older was called (George. 
Then George said to the little boy, Bill, the reason why 
a lion has no wings, is because he has four legs instead ! 
Then Bill asked George which animal was the swiftest in 
all the world ? whether it was a beast with four legs, or 
a bird with two legs, or a fish with no legs. 

Then George said to little William, Bill, I cannot 
tell you that, because I do not know ; but I will tell 
you how they could do it. They should go to work in 
this way. Some people must find out which bird could 
fly the fastest, and keep it in a cage. Then some more 
people should find out which fish could swim the fastest, 
and keep it safe in a net ! After they had caught the 
swiftest bird, and the swiftest fish, they must then catch 
the swiftest beast, and take them all to one place at the 
sea side, and let them all set o£f to the other side of the 
sea ; and the people at the other side could soon see 
which of them would be over first. And that which 
was over first would be the swiftest. 

Little Bill said, yes, George, that wotdd do it. Then 
Bill said, the fish could swim in the water, and the bird 
could fly in the air ; but how could the other animal 
get over ? 

After a short pause George said, some clever men 
ought to build a bridge over the sea, so that the beast 
might run upon it to the other side. But, said Wil. 
liam, they ought to put some boards or chains on each 
side of the bridge, or else, as the animal was running 
along, he might slip ofl* the bridge and be drowned, 
then it would not be a fair race. 
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Little William said lie should very mucli like to see 
the race; but he thought a bird would do it best. 
George said fishes could swim very fast ; indeed, he had 
sometimes seen them dart along like an arrow shot from 
a bow ! Yes, that they can, said little Bill and I have 
seen some dogs run at a wonderful rate, when they had 
nothing else to do 

Little William said, if a lion had wings I wonder how 
high he would be able to fly ; and whether he could fly 
as fast as a crow, or a magpie, or an eagle. I think if 
a crow and a magpie and a eagle were to set off from 
the same tree, and fly as fast as they could for an hour, 
I think the magpie would be the first of them all ; be- 
cause, as it says in one of the other stories, a magpie 
pokes his head out so well, and holds his tail out so 
straight, and moves his wings so nice and fast. But I 
do not know whether the crow or the eagle would beat ; 
perhaps the crow might beat. Now, if the crow could 
beat the eagle, then the crow would be the second best, 
and the eagle would be the last, and the magpie first. 

Then George said, if a crow and a magpie and an 
eagle were going to fly for a wager, I think, perhaps, 
the crow and the magpie would be afraid of the eagle ; 
because an eagle is so large, and powerful, and savage 
a bird, and has such sharp claws, and such a large fierce 
beak. 

So, in that case, instead of flying straight forward, to 
see which of them could fly a mile first, the eagle would 
go right forward, and the other two would turn back 
directly, and fly somewhere where the eagle t;ould not 
fljid them, for fear of being torn to pieces, and eaten up 
by such a savage bird ; just as a shark one day saw a 
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man fall out of a boat, and caught him up and devoured 
him in a minute ! I dare say that an eagle could de- 
vour a crow or a magpie, as easily as a shark can de- 
vour a sailor or a man. 

George told Bill that he had heard that some eagles 
have such large wings, that one of them can fly away 
with a goose or a lamb, and tkke it up into the tree 
where the eagle's nest is, with young ones in it waiting 
to help the old eagle to kill the goose, or the lamb, or 
the kid, or the rabbit, or anything which the old eagle 
could catch and carry up to the nest. 

George was also so kind as to tell little William 
something more about an eagle. He said, I have heard, 
likewise, that an eagle once got into a gentleman's 
house in Lancashire, where there was a child asleep in 
a cradle, or a bed, or something of that sort. As soon 
as the eagle saw the child, he seized him in his power- 
ful claws, and whipt the child off to the top of a high 
tree to his nest. So the people set off after the eagle, 
and just as they got to the tree the eagle was going to 
kill the poor little baby ; but some how or other, before 
the eagle could do that, the people got the baby back 
again, and took it to its mother, to the house in Lan- 
cashire. So the mother of the child was glad, because 
she had got her baby back again as well as ever. Then 
she said, the door should be kept shut the next lime 
the eagle came. 

Then little William said, thank you, George ; is that 
all ? Yes, Bill ! said George, that is all about the eagle 
and child ; but there is a bit more about the flying lion. 
Oh, I am glad of that ! said little William. 

Well, I shall now tell you the rest of the flying lion. 
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If a lion had wings, he ought to have more than two 
wings, because he is so heavy an animal. I never saw 
a bird of any kind that had four wings or four legs. 
And I never heard of anybody who had 'seen such a 
bird. But every lion has four legs, — and many other 
animals have four legs each; but then, no beast has 
any wings at all. Two legs and two wings make four 
in all ; and a beast has two legs behind and two before, 
those make four in all, — the same number in each 
A flying lion ought to have four wings at least ; be- 
cause his body would be too heavy to take up into the 
air with one pair of wings : indeed, two wings could 
not do it. 

Now, Bill, said George, if a lion could fly, I suppose 
he would have a nest in a tree like an eagle ; but it 
must be a very large tree, or else it would not be strong 
enough to hold the nest up, — particularly if the nest 
was full of yoimg lions. And, I dare say, when the 
yoimg lions were old enough to fly, they would frighten 
anybody that lived about there, and kill all the birds 
and beasts that came in their way ; and most likely 
they would kill many people that went to look at the 
nest, to see how soon the young lions would be able to 
fly. And then again, if the people took their guns to 
go and shoot the lions, in their nest up in the tree, the 
trees would be so high, and the lion's nest so thick, and 
so hard, that the musket balls would not go through 
them, so it would be of no use to waste their powder 
and balls for nothing. 

William said they might cut the tree down, and then 
kill the young ones. George then said no, my boy, do 
you not see, that while they were so near the tree as 
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that, one of the old lions would fly down and kill them. 
George then said, the best way, I think, would be, for 
somebody to go to the Queen, and ask her to let a couple of 
her largest and strongest soldiers, go and try what they 
could do : but they must be sure to take a large cannon 
with them, and plenty of powdqr and cannon balls ; and 
then point the big cannon right at the nest and fire it 
off. Then the ball would go through the nest, and kill 
all the young ones ; and they might kill the old ones 
by the next shot. So then there would be no more 
flying lions ! 




97. THE liADT WHO HAD ONLY ONE CAT. 



There was a lady, who was not forty years of age, 
and she had only one cat, but it was called Kit. Kit 
Used to walk and look all about the house to see if she 
could find any little holes in the floor, in the kitchen 
or any where about the pantry or in the walls. When 
she found a little hole she used to look at it to see if 
anything would come out of it : and if nothing came 
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out, then she would put her nose to it and smell for 
some time, to see if she could smell a mouse, or any 
thing of that sort, for she liked to catch rats and mice^ 
that she might eat them. If Kit could smell anything, 
she then sat by the hole till it came out, and then she 
would catch it if she could : but if she could not smell 
anything in the hole that she liked, she went away to 
another place. 

One day she had been sitting and watching for a 
long time, when at last, out came a little dark coloured 
animal, with two little eyes as sharp as possible ; two 
nice ears; a sharp nose; four small legs; and a long 
slender tail ; quite as long as all the rest of the animal ; 
it was as long as the head and body together. The 
animal was shaped like a little cat : but it was not a cat ; 
it was a mouse ! Then Kit put her nose down to the floor 
and looked very much at the mouse, and began to wag 
her tail and to make a noise, as if she was glad that the 
mouse had come out of his little hole. As soon as the 
mouse heard the noise, he turned about and saw the cat 
just ready to catch him ; so he ran away as &st as he 
could run, to get into the hole before the cat could get 
up to him to catch him. When the cat saw this, she 
flew at the mouse with all her strength, and thought^ 
once, that she had caught him in her mouth or in her 
claws; — ^but when she found that the mouse was not in 
her mouth, she looked to see if he was in her claws, but 
she could not find him there, or any where; for the 
mouse was too sharp for her, and got into his hole 
safely that time. 

The cat was as much vexed as the mouse was pleased; 
and she made a great noise because she was so vexed 
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that she had missed the mouse ; she would have been 
very glad to go into the hole after the mouse, but the 
hole was not big enough, she could only just put one 
of her feet in, to try if she could touch the mouse with 
it, but she could not feel anything with her foot. Then 
Kit sat by the hole in a very bad temper, a^nd began to 
consider about it, till at last she was so hungry that she 
could not stop any longer : and the mouse would not 
come out any more that day. But just before she went 
away she looked down by chance upon the floor, and 
saw something red! which she knew was blood, for she 
had see blood before, many times. She did not, at first, 
know that it was her own blood ; so I will teU you how 
it was done. When the cat saw the mouse running 
away from her to return into his hole, she made a spring 
at the poor little thing, as hard as she could sprmg ; 
she sprung with her nose right up to the hole where 
the mouse went in, and close by the hole there was a 
sharp piece of glass that stuck out of the wall, which 
the cat did not see, and therefore it cut her nose a good 
depth, and in a short time it began to bleed ; — large 
drops of blood fell upon the floor; so when the cat saw 
that it was her own blood, she knew that she had cut 
her nose. This is the way that the blood came to be 
on the floor when the cat first saw it. 

98. THE LADY WHO HAD ONLY ONE CAT. 



Whenever any thing happened to Kit that she did 
not like, she always went up into the parlour to tell the 
lady of it : she could almost talk to the lady about any- 
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tUng that had been done to her : and her mistress un- 
derstood her very well; — ^when she saw her nose all 
over blood, and bleeding, she knew what it was that the 
cat wanted to say to her. As soon as the lady saw the 
blood and the wound on the nose of poor puss, she gave 
one loud scream and fell back into her chair and fainted. 
Then the cat got upon a chair to look at her mistress. 

When the servant maid heard the scream, she ran 
quickly up into the parlour, to see what was the matter 
with her mistress. She saw her mistress, as she thought, 
almost dead in her large chair, with her eyes shut, and 
the cat was looking at her with her nose all covered 
with blood. Then the servant called the cook, to come 
and help her to see what was the matter with their 
mistress and the cat ; so the cook came up, as soon as 
she had washed her hands, and they asked their mis- 
tress, what was the matter that she was nearly dead ; 
and, after they had asked her two or three times what 
was the matter, she opened her eyes and gave a deep 
groan, and pointed to the cat that was sitting upon a 
chair, with her nose all cut and bleeding, she then fell 
back again into her chair. So the servant said to the 
cook, go as fast as you can and fetch the doctor for mis- 
tress; then, when the mistress heard the doctor men- 
tioned, she said, yes, good cook, go as fast as you can 
and fetch the doctor to put a plaister on my dear Kit's 
nose, — ^make haste, or I am sure she will bleed to death 
before you come back. In a very little time the doctor 
came, and they got some very nice warm water, and a 
sponge, and washed the blood off the cat's nose ; and 
tl^e doctor took some plaister out of his pocket, and cut 
a nice little round bit, as big as the nose, and stuck it 
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on, and the bleeding stopped directly. Then they were 
aU very glad, and the doctor went home ; and the lady 
went into the kitchen and got a knife, and cut a good 
large piece of meat for the cat.; which she ate in a mi* 
nute, and did not care anything about the plaister and 
her cut nose. 



99. — THE LADY WHO HjU) ONLY ONE CAT. 



Now you must understand, that Kit was a very clean 
cat, and always washed her own face, as soon as she 
had finished her breakfast, or dinner, or supper ; so 
when she had eaten the large piece of meat that the 
lady cut for her, she quite forgot that she had a very 
sore nose and a plaister upon it ; and began to wash 
her face all over with her paws. She washed her ears 
well, and she washed behind her ears, first with one 
paw and then with the other till they were as clean as 
ever. Then she began to wash down to her nose, and 
she always rubbed her nose harder than any other place, 
because the dirt stuck to it so much. At first. Kit 
thought her nose was very dirty indeed ; so she began 
to give it good hard rubs; till at last the plaister began 
to come off; then she got into a passion with it, and 
began to rub as hard as she could, with both her paws 
at once, which soon pulled off the plaister, and hurt 
her sadly, and made her bleed worse than at first. Kit 
then ran away, and made a noise and began to mew ; 
and she sneezed several times like an old man that put§ 
a good deal of snuff into his nose. Away she ran up 
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into the parlour to tell the lady what she had done ; 
and all the servants ran after her to see what was the 
matter. The lady and all the servants were very 
sorry, all but one, and she began to laugh, because the 
cat looked so silly ; but the mistress was very angry 
with her for laughing, and asked her how she should 
like to have a plaister pulled off her nose. Then she 
did not laugh any more at the cat that time ; — one of 
theiii went to teU the doctor to come again and cure 
the cat, as he had cured her before, with a plaister ; but 
the doctor was not at home then, and they did not 
know what to do. At last, the cook said, I will try 
what I can do; I will do my best for poor puss to get 
her well. Yes, do cook, said the lady, make haste ; so 
the cook got a sponge and some nice hot water as be- 
fore ; and in a very short time all was put to rights 
again. 

At night when the doctor came home from curing 
the sick people, his wife told him that the cat had 
knocked the plaister off her nose, and hurt herself worse 
than ever ! The doctor went as fast as he could, to the 
lady's house, to see how the cat was going on ; and, 
after he had looked at her properly, he said, the. plaister 
was put on pretty well for a cook ; but he washed it off 
and put on another better than that. And the doctor 
^Id them, that the nose would go on very nicely, with 
proper care, if they always sent for him in proper time. 
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100. — LIFE AND DEATH OF CAPTAIN COOK. 



All the dever men that ever lived in the wodd were 
once little boys, and did not know anything at alL 
They were little babies, and could neither walk nos 
speak. Indeed they were sadi little fellows that they 
did not know their letters, even the three first letters, 
A, B, C. 

I should think it a great wonder, when I see a very 
clever man, to know he is so very clever as he is, if It 
did not know how it was done. But it is very easy to ba 
clever in any thing, if a boy or a girl will set the right 
way about it. And it is an easy thing to be a dunce, 
and a stupid boy or girl, if they set about it the wrong 
way. 

It is easy to learn the three first letters, and the next 
day to learn three letters more, that will be six ; and 
the next, three letters more, that will be nine. And in 
this way all the letters will soon be learnt. Then that 
is capital. 
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' The next thing to that, is to get a book full of nice 
stories or tales, and begin to read them, one or two 
every day, till you have read them all. If there be any 
word that you cannot speak, the best way is to ask 
some one to teach you how to speak those words, as 
you ought to speak them, and always do your best. 
Then ask your father and jnother at breakfast time, or 
at any other time, to hear you read some stories from 
your book. Then they will be delighted with you, 
because you can read so well. 

But you must do something more than all this, you 
must spell all the words that you read, or be able to 
spell them, when you are asked ; and to explain them 
when you are asked. All this is what Captain Cook 
did when he was quite a little boy. But there is 
another thing that your Mends mtist take care and let ' 
you do, as well as your reading and spelling, and that is, 
to play well at any proper play; you must not be 
like some children, who sit over their books all day, 
and by that means they are weak, and stupid, and ill, 
and not the same as Captain Cook was when he was a 
little boy; he was strong, and sharp, and in good 
health. 

' You must learn to write, and draw, and cipher, all in 
the same way, by learning a little of each at once ; and 
above all, by always striving to do your best. Then, 
how pleased you will be when you hear people say to 
one another, what a good and clever boy you are. 
This is what every body said of Captain Cook. J 

At first, he could not put on his own shoes, and 
oould not tie his • shoes when they were put on by his 
mother; but then he was a very little chap indeed, 
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He could Bot wash lus £Me, and eara, and neck. 

One day lie said to a Ing boy with a gieen bag in hia 
band, with some books in it; Hany, wbere are you 
going? I am going to school, said Hairy. Let me 
look at (me of your books. Hairy, said litde Captain 
Cook. But he was not a captain then, ci coiose not ; 
he was a deal too small and too yomig for a captain. 
Then Hany, who was very kind to little boys, took one 
of his books oat of his bag^ and read a story in it; and 
also showed little Cook some pietoies in the book, one 
pictiire was, the picture of a ship, and two men in a 
boat, sailing to the ship. Then Hatry went to school, 
and little James Cook went home, and asked his mother 
to let him go to school with Harry, and learn to read 
nice stories, and look at the pictures of ships and boate. 
with two men in them. 

His mother said to him, James, you are too little a 
boy to go to sdiool yet. Besides, you cannot wash 
your own fiebce, nor put on your own sho^, nor tie your 
shoes when they are on. But I can learn to do them 
in a little tame, mother, said the boy, if you will let me 
go with Harry to school: Well, James, said his mother, 
when you have learned them, I will let you go to Dame 
Walker's school, which is the next door to the schocd 
that Harry goes to. Thank you, mother! said little 
James ; I shall soon learn. 

80 he set about it; and began to practise the three 
things the next day. His mother gave him a nice little 
bit of soap and some water and a towel : so he began 
to wash wkh the soap and water. When he had done 
he went to his mother. She said it was pretty well for 
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the ^t time» but his ears were not dean enough, and 
he had not wiped them dry enough ; then he went and 
did it better next time. 

After that, he set to work upon his shoes. He got 
one shoe nearly on, but the other he could not manage, 
at all ; he told hi9 mother that H was too small foi; his 
foot, so his mother put it cm for him.' After a few days, 
practice, he did all the three by himself; and could 
brush his clothes also. The^ he was quite pleased 
with himself, and m^e himself dean, and smart, and- 
tight. So next Monday morning he went to Dame 
Walker's Bcho<d to learn his A, B, C. 

When he went into the school, he saw a good many 
little boys and girls, sitting upon some long boards, 
with books in theii hands ; some learning their A, B, C, 
some leaning to read, add some to spell. They were 
all very quiet. Dame Walker was sitting at the end of 
a table, in a large black chair, with a rod in her hand, 
and two round bits of glass befoi?e her eyes to look 
through at the boys and girls learning their lessons, 
sitting upon the long boards. At last. Dame Walker 
said, so loud that they could all hear her, little James 
Cook, come to me. So the little captain went up to 
Dame Walker. Then she opened a book and taught 
him three, or four, or five letters,— the first lesson; 
then she said to him, there is a good boy, now go to 
your seiat, and mind^your book, learn fast, and be a 
good boy. Then she patted him on the head, so he 
said, thank . you Dame, and then went and sat down 
upon the long booed, to learn his lesson. 

When little Cook went home at night, his mother 
asked him how he liked Dame Walker. He said, he 
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liked her very well, because she let him sit tipon a nice 
board, as long as a table ; and every time that he went 
up to say his lesson, she patted him upon his head, and 
said, he would soon be a cleTer little boy, and learn 
every thing that he ought to learn. 

The next morning, he washed and wiped his face and 
ears, cleaner than before, and put his shoes on quicker, 
and tied them tighter. So he was one of the first- in 
school that morning. So he went and sat down upon 
the long board, and opened his book, and learned his 
lesson at once, as all good boys and girls do. 

In a very few days he learned all his letters, and 
then learned to read stories and spell aU the words in 
them; he did this so fast, that when he was ten years 
of age, he could read any book in Dame Walker's 
school. Then his father sent him to a school where all 
the big boys in that town went, to learn all sorts of 
clever things. The master taught all this learning and 
sense to his scholars. So they said, here is litde Jim 
Cook come. So Jim Cook said, I shall learn as fast as 
any of you, and shall soon grow a big boy, and then 
my father says I shall be a sailor. 
' Now, you will be glad to know that he got on in this 
school as fast, or faster, than he did at Dame Walker's 
school. He always strove to please his master, and al- 
ways did his best to learn all sorts of things about the 
sea, and ships, and sailors ; and about the world, how. 
large it was, and how far it was from the North Pole 
to the South Pole ; and how many miles it was from 
England to the Cape of Good Hope, and how far it waa 
from the Cape of Good Hope to the Red Sea and back 
again to England. And the master taught him all 
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about the sun, moon, and stars, and the uses of the 
globes and maps, and at last he taught him how to box 
the compass. 

When James Cook had learned all these fine things, 
he had grown to a big boy, and the master said, he was 
clever enough to navigate a shi^, and be a captain. So 
he went away from school, to his father and mother, 
and in a few months, he went on ship board to be a 
sailor. 

In a short time, James Cook went to be one of the 
king's sailors, and he did the same there as he did at 
school, when he was only a boy ; he always minded his 
duty, and was sober and active ia all places. At last, 
they said he was the cleverest and best officer that the 
king had, and this was certainly saying a great deal, 
because the king had many very good officers. 

One day. Captain Cook was so clever as to show 
General Wolfe and his soldiers which way they were to 
sail when they went to fight ; then somebody told the 
king of this, so the king was so good as to make him a 
captain at once. Now I think the king was very right 
to make him a captain, so his name after that was 
Captain James Cook. 

In a few days after the king had made him a captain^ 
the king wanted a very clever officer to take a ship 
round the world, and to go through the great South 
Sea, and to go to an island in the great South Sea ; and 
when he got to the island, he was to go on shore there, 
and take a good spy glass, to look at one of the stars 
moving across the sun. 

This was a hard thing to do, unless the man who did 
it was clever lor a ship, and clever for stars also. 
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When the people heard this, they all said that Captain 
Cook could do it hetter than any body else ; so they 
told the king that he was the best man for things of 
that sort So the king, who had always been so good 
to Captain Cook, gave him a ship, and as many seamen 
and officers as he wanted. So the next day he set sail 
in the ship that the king had given him, and in a few 
weeks, he sailed rotuid Cape Horn, and was at the 
proper island ; so he took his large spy glass ashore, 
and saw the star pass right over the faice of the sun. 
The name of the star was Venus. 

As soon as this was finished, the ship set sail, and 
passed right round the world, and came back to Eng- 
land. Then there were hundreds of people that went 
to see how Captain Cook looked, after he had seen so 
many wonders, and sailed round the world, and been 
absent so long. 

Some people, when they have done anything rather 
derer, get very proud and saucy, but Captain Cook 
was not one of that sort, he was too good, and too 
wise, to be proud and saucy to people that were not so 
clever as he was. 

Some time after Captain Cook returned to England, 
the King of England wanted to find an officer to take 
two ships round the world ; and besides taking them 
round the world, they were to see if they could find 
some islands, that had never been found out before, and 
they were to see how many people lived in the islands, 
and what trades they all worked at, and what they did 
for a living, and what colours the men, women, and 
children were of, whether black, or white, or yellow, of 
red, or brown ; and also to measure all the new islands 
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that they should find, how long they were, how broad 
they were, and how many miles each island was roimd 
it. 

When the king asked who could do all this the best ? 
all the king's friends said, that Captain Cook was the 
most proper officer for these things, because he had 
done so well before. Then the king sent for this great 
captain, and said to him, Captain Cook, I am very much 
pleased with you, for sailing round the world so safely, 
and so soon as you did before, the first time ; you 
must now go again, with two ships this time. I have 
been told that nobody can manage a ship like you. So 
Captain Cook was pleased when the King of England 
said that to him, and thanked the king in the same 
way that he thanked Dame Walker, when he was a 
little boy at her school, for saying that he was so 
clever. 

The next day. Captain Cook set sail with his two 
ships, round Cape Horn, as before, in his first voyage. 
He did all the things that the king wanted him to do, 
and when he had finished everything properly, he sailed 
round the world, and came home again safe and well, 
and thousands of people went to see him this time. 

When the king heard that Captain Cook had come 
ihome again, after he had sailed round the world twice, 
he was very much pleased with the captain, because he 
had done every thing so well, and discovered so many 
new islands in the great South Sea. So the king sent 
for him, to hear him talk about all the wonders that he 
had seen, and about the savages. Then the king gave 
him a great deal of money, and a very capital house to 
live in. 
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After he bad lived in his house for some time, the 
king wanted to send two large ships to the islands 
where the savages lived. Then they were to sail as far 
north as possible, towards the North Pole. And after 
that, the ships were to sail round the world, to the Cape 
of Good Hope, which is a very fine place ; and from the 
Cape of Good Hope home again to England. 

So Captain Cook set sail, once more, with two fine 
ships, full of officers and seamen, and all sorts of curious 
things, to give to the natives of the islands in the great 
south sea, and in other places. But, one day, some of 
Captain Cook's men were fighting with the savages. 
So Captain Cook went to see what they were fighting 
about. At that moment, one of the savages went be- 
hind him, and stabbed him with a sharp dagger, and 
killed him. 



THE END. 



